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PREFACE. 


Although upwards of one hundred pages have been added 
to the present Edition of this work, the Author cannot but 
feel how incomplete it is, still he trusts that it will be found 
a useful guide to those persons seeking for such information 
as it professes to give on the subject of Gardening generally 
throughout Southern and Western India. 

The Wood cuts will, it is hoped, be found an improvement, 
as also the alphabetical arrangement of the Scientific names in 
the Ploricultural and Horticultural departments, thereby doing 
away with the several Indexes which were in the former Edition. 

The Plates were engraved by the Pupils at the School of Arts 
at Madras, which is under the Superintendence of Dr. Hunteb, 
to whom the Author begs to tender his best thanks and ac- 
knowledgments for his kind and valuable assistance in passing 
this edition through the Press, thereby greatly enhancing its value, 
besides rendering it more complete and perfect than the former. 

Grafting can so seldom be practised with success in this climate, 
that the Author has refrained from introducing any lengthened 
description of the process; but a Plate is given of the various 
modes as followed in Europe, by which an Amateur may easily 
be guided in any attempt he may wish to make, should situation 
or circumstances offer a probability of success. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OP 

TOOLS, AND THEIR USES. 


Axe oe Pick (vide Fig - 1.) — Is used for loosening hard ground 
or gravel, and also for cutting roots in felling timber. The metal 
part should be of the best iron pointed with steel, one end wedge- 
shaped and sharp, the other round and pointed : the handle ought* 
to be formed of strong sound wood. 

Bill Hook oe Pbuning Bill (vide Fig . 2.) — These instruments 
are of a variety of shapes, and are much used by Natives, — the 
blades generally curved and differing in length : some are sharp 
on one side only, others on both. The handles also vary in length, 
according to the purpose for which they are intended, so as to 
allow the operator’s arm and wrist a free action. 

Bleaching Pots (vide Fig. 3.)— Are merely earthenware cones, 
of about six inches in diameter at bottom and four at top-length 
from 9 to 18 inches. They are used for covering celery and salad, 
also for young plants. 

Beetle oe Rahmeb (vide Figs. 4 Sf 5.) — Is a large heavy piece 
of wood of any shape, with a flat surface, and bamboo or other 
handle attached, for the purpose of flattening walks, &c. 

Broom. — This is a bundle of twigs, used by the hand for 
sweeping with. 

Budding Knife (vide Fig . 29.) — Differs from the grafting 
knife in having the point of the sharp edge of the blade round- 
ed off in the same .manner as is the back on the blunt edge 
of the grafting and pruning knives : it has also a thin wedge- 
shaped ivory or bone handle, for raising up the bark ; but ac- 
cording to the Native plan of budding, any knife will answer. 

Digging Hoe (vide Fig . 6.) —This is a powerful instrument, 
with a handle like a spade, and is well adapted for stirring the 
ground among flowers or plants. 
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Dibble (vide Fig . 7.) — Is simply a short piece of cylindrical 
wood, from a foot to eighteen inches long, obtusely pointed, and 
having a spade-like handle at the other end. 

Flower Pots (vide Fig . 8.) — Are of many varieties in shape 
and figure. The common pot should be a cylindrical tapering 
vessel, made of burnt clay, with a perforated bottom : in size 
they should vary from a pint to many gallons, so as to suit the 
most minute plant or a full grown shrub. It should be of a 
conical shape, to admit freely the removal of the plant with a 
due proportion of earth, so that the suckers of the roots may 
not be injured. An annular flower-pot saucer, intended to defend 
plants placed in the centre, from ants, Ac., may be made, and 
the annular channel filled with water. 

French Flower Pots (vide Fig*. 9 Sf 10.)— Instead of one 
hole in the centre of the bottom to admit water and drainage, 
they have also others. The under sides of the bottoms are con* 
cave, by which means the water is never retained between the 
pot and the surface on which it stands. A grooved bottom pot 
is also used for the same purpose. 

Fruit Preservers— are made either of basketwork or earthen- 
ware : if of the former, they should be of an orbicular shape, 
made with split bamboo or wicker work, size a little larger than 
the full grown fruit, to be tied over it as a protection from birds : 
they are also made of baked clay, and sold in most bazars. 

Fumigating Bellows (vide Fig. 12.) — Differ from the common 
domestic bellows in having a receptacle for leaves of tobacco, which 
being ignited, and the blast sent through it, a powerful issue of 
smoke is produced by the rose, which can be directed against 
insects on any particular plants. A detached fumigator may also 
be added to a common pair of bellows, and may easily be con- 
structed by any brass-smith. 

Garden Trowel (vide Fig • 13.)— A small instrument, very much 
like those used by masons, the blade being a little circular. 

Garden Water-Engine. — For showering water upon beds or 
parterres : moveable upon wheels, and of a capacity sufficient to 
contain several gallons of water. 

Grafting Knjfe (vide Fig . 26.^— Differs from the common 
pruning knife in having a thinner and more narrow blade, fixed 
in a bone or horn handle. 
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Gathbbing Sci88QB8 ( vide Fig. 14.)— Are used for cutting off 
a flower or bunch of grapes, holding either after separation. 

Hobs (vide Fig. 16.) — Are useful for loosening weeds, stirring the 
soil around the plant, closing up the soil about their stems, and 
for making drills to sow seeds ; and lastly, for spudding up wee da 
in walks, &c. 

Hedge Shears (vide Fig . 16.)— Are composed of two blades 
acting in unison by means of a pivot on which they turn: they 
are chiefly used for trimming hedges, but where the twigs or 
shoots are strong, the hedge bill or pruning Bhears are preferable. 

Ladders (vide Fig . 18.)— These are of several descriptions; the 
principal ones for use in a garden are the three styled, forked, 
and double ladders, both for pruning and gathering fruit. 

Long Pruning Sheabs (vide Fig . 17.)— -This is a compound 
blade attached to a hand]? from five to eight feet in length, and 
operating by means of a lever moved by a cord and pully : its 
use is to enable a person standing on the ground to prune stand- 
ard trees, which it readily does from its length of handle. 

Mallet.— A beater or mallet of wood, used for pulverising 
clods of earth or other substances. 

Mattock ob Hob Axe (vide Fig . 19.)— This instrument is 
used for breaking up the earth, and for grubbing up the roots 
of small trees or hushes. 

Native Hoes, Nubanbe and KoORpah, (vide Fig . 20.)— These 
two instruments for weeding are quite suited for natives, who 
squat down to their work almost on every occasion. 

Pins and Line. — The garden line is composed of three parts — 
the frame, generally of iron, the cord, which is wound upon the 
frame, and the pin, which terminates the cord. The common use 
is perfectly understood from the name. It may also be applied, 
by means of pegs or small stakes, to form curved lines. 

Plough.— The common native plough, a most cumbersome-look- 
ing instrument, is the only one generally used in gardens, and the 
only one likely to be for some time. 

Powbah (vide Fig . 22.) — This is the common native digging hoe, 
being a thin broad wedge of iron, having either a wooden handle 
attached, or else made of iron throughout. 

Propagation Pots (vide Fig. 11.)— Have a slit in the side, from 
the rear to the hole in the bottom, the use of which is to admit 
the shoot of a tree for propagation, by ringing in the Chinese man- 
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ner. Opposite to the slit is an ear or round appendage, with a 
hole for hanging the pot to a branch. To those who practise this 
mode of rooting shoots, without laying them down to the ground, 
such pots will prove very convenient. They may be made of wood 
or tin for the same purpose. 

Pbonged Hoe (vide Fig . 21.)— This hoe is only used for weeding. 

Pbuning Hook. — A small sharp-edged Pruning Hook, made to 
attach to a bamboo or stick shaped with a curve like a boat-hook, 
for cutting fruit, flowers, or branches. 

Bike (vide Fig. 23.)— The garden rake consists of a range of 
teeth inserted in a straight bar of iron or wood from, six to 
eighteen inches in length, and attached at right angles across the 
end of a handle : they are used for covering seeds, smoothing sur- 
faces, or raking off weeds, &c. 

Binging Knife.— This is a double-bladed knife, exactly resem- 
bling a double-bladed penknife: when open, the latter article will 
answer every purpose. 

Shade-Baskets or Pots — are baskets or pots of a conical shape 
or form, for protecting from the sun young plants when first put 
out : they should be removed towards the evening, and replaced in 
the morning, for three or four days. Two half tiles answer the 
same purpose. 

Saws ( vide Fig . 25.) — Essentially necessary : they should be of 
various sizes. 

Spade. — This article is of very little use except for Europeans, as 
it canqot be properly worked unless the person wears shoes. 

Spud (vide Fig . 24.)— A straight hoe for weeding. 

Transplanter (vide Fig. 26.) — Formed of two semi-circular pieces 
of iron, with a cross handle. It is thrust into the ground on each 
side of the plant, and the earth is by that means drawn up with 
the root. 

Wheel Babbow (vide Fig. 27.) — This is a useful and economical 
article, and no garden should be without one. 

Watering Pots (vide Fig. 28.) — Are of all sizes : they may 
be made of copper, tin, or even earthenware; if of tin, they 
should have wire inserted into the edges, rims, and handle ; the 
rose may be flat or round, with the holes neither too large nor 
too many, a destructive volume of water being the result ; the 
rose should always fit on tight to the spout. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS, ETC 


Albumen— is a thick, glairy, tasteless, fluid, resembling the white 
of an unboiled egg ; and is a substance deposited in the cells 
of vegetables. It abounds in the papaw (Carica papaya) tree ; it 
also exists in the seeds of many plants, and in the fungi. 

Blanching or Etiolation. — The process of whitening plants, 
by which we deprive them of much of their bitter quality. It 
is performed in several ways — either by earthing them up so as 
to exclude - the light and air, or by covering them over with 
boards, which is a bad plan in this country 5 or else by placing 
over the plant earthenware pots, open above and below, and fil- 
ling up the space at the bottom with dry sand, — but I by no 
means recommend doing the latter, as it gets between the leaves, 
and is sometimes difficult to remove. A couple of half circular 
tiles, placed round the plant, with the earth brought up around 
it, is the method I generally pursue. Salad only requires that 
the leaves should be brought together and tied with plantain 
leaf or other substance, and if rain falls, the leaves must be occa- 
sionally opened and the water shaken out, else they soon decay. 

Blight. — A common term for injuries received by the vegeta- 
ble kingdom when in a state of growth, which cannot always be 
referred to any obvious or certain cause, and coming suddenly, 
is said to give them the appearance of being blighted. Attacks of 
insects, fogs, clammy weather, and frost, are said to be some of 
the causes. 

Budding — should be performed in the morning or evening : 
the natives give the preference to the last and first quarter 
of the moon for the operation. The cuttings from which buds are 
taken should be from healthy trees, and such as have borne fruit. 
The best season for buddings is at the commencement of the rains, 
and during the cold weather, though much will depend upon the 
state of the tree from which you take your bud, and the forward- 
ness of the stock on which it is to be inoculated,— whether the 
sap is rising in it, and the bark separates with ease from the. 
wood when opened. 
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Process .’— Provide yourself with a good sharp knife, (vide Fig. 29.) 
and shreds of linen tape, or plantain leaf, about one-fourth of an inch 
in breadth; also have a thin blunt piece of flat ivory or bamboo, 
cut round or smooth at the end, for introducing between the bark 
and separating it from the wood. Having your knife, shreds, and 
cuttings, ready, you are to proceed in the following manner. 

With your knife make a cross cut in 
the smooth part of the bark, rind of the 
stalk, and be careful to make^ it no 
deeper than the bark ; let another be 
made down the centre about two inches 
long, so that the two cuts form the 
figure of the cross, in which the bud 
is to be inserted. Then from your cut- 
tings or shoots take off the bud in the 
following manner: begin at the lower 
end of the shoot, having removed all 
the leaves, but leaving a small part of 
the stalk remaining ; then about an inch below the lower bud, 
or eye, make a cross cut in the shoot, half way through, in a 
slanting direction, carrying the cut upwards in a clean manner to 
about half an inch below the bud; here separate it from the stalk 
with a cross cut; then with the point of your knife clear away the 
wood inside from the rind, very gently, and observe if the inside of 
the eye of the bud be left ; for if there appears *a small hole, 
the eye is gone, and the bud for insertion useless, therefore 
take another, and when ready, insert it immediately in the stock 
prepared for its reception. Be careful to place the bud in the 
centre of the perdendicular slit from the cross above, observing 
that the bud is in no ways injured or pressed upon by the 
sides or the bark of the stock; then let that part be immediately 
bound round with the tape, or shreds, beginning a little below 
the cut and proceeding upwards, drawing it closely round to the 
top of the slit, but carefully observing that the eye of the bud 
is not included or pressed upon. When you have thus surround- 
ed the whole, bring the end through a slide of the fastening 
and leave it: thus the operation is done. A piece of plantain 
leaf tied about four inches above the bud, so as to drop over it, 
will shade it from the sun and promote its growth. In the course 
of a fortnight, you will be enabled to judge if it has taken, by 
its full and green appearance ; if otherwise, it looks black and 
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shrivelled. When the shoot is six or eight fingers long yon may 
then cut off the head* of the stocks, leaving about two inches 


above the insertion of the bud. 


Shield Budding or T budding differs from the preceding 
merely in the form of the incision. • 



Observe, as soon as 
your buds have shot out 
strong, that you loosen 
the bandages below, suf- 
fering the upper to re- 
main a short time longer ; 
hemp or string should 
on no account be used, 
as they cut through the 
rind and injure the growth 
of the shoot. 


In Niche budding the 
incision is made in the 
form of an inverted U, 
this mode is applicable 
to rose bushes. 

A bud of sweet brier 
grafted on the stock of 
a Bose Edwards thTew out a shoot full three inches long in the 
course of twenty days after the bud was first tied on, in the 
month of February, at Hyderabad, in the Deccan. 




dace the bud, which is 
then allowed to regain 


Native Method of Bud- 
ding . — This is very simple, and 
in general most successful. An 
incision of the length requir- 
ed is made perpendicularly 
in the stock ; they then take 
hold of it with their hands, 
both above and below the 
cut, and bend the stock for- 
ward towards them, the bark 
is thus separated and forms 
an opening sufficient to intro- 
placed in its right position, the stock is 
elasticity, and the bark or rind closes 


tightly round the bud : a ligature of plantain leaf shreds is bound 
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round tlje perpendicular incision, omitting* of course the bud, and 
allowing it free space to grow, no cross cut being required. 

When you remove these plants into the situations in which they 
are to remain, and they appear to have taken root well, then you 
may cut off the head of the stock in a slanting direction, near the 
bud, in a clean and careful manner. 

Circulation of Water in Soils.— -It is necessary for the due 
nourishment of plants, that the water by which soils are moistened 
have a proper movement or circulation. When the soil is so loose 
and porous as not to retain moisture, the circulation is too rapid, 
so that the water is carried off before it can be taken up by the 
root fibres and conveyed to the plants, on the other hand, when 
the soil is stiff and compact so as not to allow the water 
it imbibes to circulate, the mouths of the minute tubes are 
pressed upon and obstructed, so that no nourishment obtains 
admission, both conditions are of course detrimental. If a soil 
is very porous, the water naturally sinks into it and moves 
towards the bottom, which, if not of a firmer texture, the water 
will naturally drain away ; and as the heat expands the water 

nearest the surface into vapour, and raises it info the air, as 
soon as by this means the surface becomes dry, the moisture 
below will gradually rise in the same way, leaving little or no 
further nourishment for the plant. But again, if in such a 
soil there is at a little depth, of two feet or so, a stiff clay 

or rook, the water then settles, and being out of the reach of 

the sun’s influence to raise it, it becomes necessary to drain 

it off, otherwise, for want of circulation, it becomes deleterious 
to the growth of the plant : water should never be allowed to stag- 
nate round plants, but always have a free movement or circula- 
tion, otherwise the mouths of the suckers become pressed upon 
and obstructed, and of course the nourishment is checked in its 
progress. Water, when stagnated, soon becomes exhausted of the 
nutritive material with which it may have at first been mixed 
and it then becomes destructive. 

Clearing of Fruit Trees, &c. — This is a very necessary part 
of the business of tt gardener who wishes his trees to look well and 
produce a good crop of fruit. In the first place, keep all the 
space round your trees, if possible, clear of weeds, which only 
can be done by cutting and hoeing them up, and then removing 
the Bame— or scatter under your trees a Bmall quantity of hemp 
stalks ; this not only prevents the growth of weeds, but, when 
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it decays, forma a very beneficial manure. All dead branches 
should be cut away in a smooth manner, either with a saw, or 
knife, and suckers never allowed to spring up from the roota, 
unless wanted for stocks. Another important thing to attend to, 
is, to observe if any insects have bored holes in the woody part 
of the trees, and which may immediately be known by seeing their 
holes, or a quantity of dry saw* dust, in appearance, hanging by 
light filaments of thread from the entrance, in which an insect 
like a caterpillar has taken up its quarters, and will be found 
working its way either into the sap of the tree' or along the bark, 
both of which are equally injurious ; it is necessary to remove 
them as soon as possible. The method to effect this is very simple. 
Provide yourself with a strong infusion of assafoetida, and some 
dough made with common flour and water : pour a small quantity 
of the infusion into the hole, enough to fill it up ; then after hav- 
ing removed all the dirt round it, stick a small piece of the 
dough, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, over the hole, and let 
it remain. In the course of an hour or two, if you take off the 
dough, you will find the insect to have embedded itself in it. This 
plan anwers when you have other work in hand and cannot wait 
the result of the infusion which has been put into the hole : if 
yon can, generally in a few minutes, if the insect is there, you 
will observe a bubble in the mixture ; this is occasioned by the 
insect moving, and shortly after it will bo seen crawling up to 
the top, presenting a thick horny head : then, with a long pin, 
or thorn, gently run it Blanting through the neck and give the 
insect a sharp twist out. They are sometimes two or three inches 
long, and very destructive, as they attack every fruit-bearing tree, 
as well as others. When insects infest the leaves of trees, they must 
either be picked off, or destroyed by smoking the tree. Sul- 
phur thrown on burning charcoal is a very effective method of 
destroying insects ; the fumes must be allowed to pass over the 
branches. A pound of sulphur will suffice for very many trees. 

Colour of Flowers. — The colour, smell, and nutritive quali- 
ties of plants, depend for their production chiefly on the action 
of light. The propensity of plants to turn to the light depends 
solely on the hardening and stiffening of one side, whilst the other 
remains soft and pliable ; the side exposed to the light has its 
moisture carried off by evaporation, and is rendered- more firm, 
contracted, and shorter, than the one less exposed. 

Composts. —Are mixtures of several earths, or dungs, for the im- 
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provement of the general soil under culture, or for the culture 
of particular plants. In respect of composts for the amendment 
of the general soil of the garden, the quality must depend upon 
the natural soil ; if this be light, loose, or sandy, it may be as- 
sisted by the addition of heavy loam, clays, &e., from ponds, tanks, 
and ditches. On the other hand, heavy clays and stubborn soils 
may be assisted by light composts of sandy earth, all kinds of 
ashes, rotten bark, saw-dust, and other similar opening materials 
that can be procured. 

Composition fob Wounds in Tbebs. — The following composition, 
prepared after the recipe of Mr. Forsyth, has been found to answer 
extremely well: old fruit trees, such as the mango, frequently 
derive benefit by having the composition applied, after removing 
the cankered and decayed parts. It may also be applied to 
the end of cut branches when pruning trees : — “ Take a large 
basket of fresh cowdung, half a basket of fine lime rubbish 
from old buildings, half a basket of woodashes from the kitch- 
en, and about four double handsful of the finest sand pro- 
curable : the last three articles must be well sifted and mixed 
together, working the whole up with a powrah or beater until 
it is quite smooth j then lay on the plaster about one-eighth of 
an inch thick, all over the part where the wood or bark has 
been cut away, finishing off tho edges to a thin surface.** “Then 
take a quantity of dry powder of woodashes, mixed with a sixth 
part of tho same quantity of burnt bones. Sprinkle this powder 
over the surface of the plaster till the whole is covered over 
with it: let it remain to absorb the moisture, then apply more 
powder, gently rubbing it with the hand till the whole plaster 
becomes a dry surface.” 

Cuttings.— Propagation by cuttings is simple, and generally suc- 
cessful with fast growing hardy shrubs, such as the Laurel, Grape, 
Fig, &c., but with many others, such as the Myrtle, Cypress, &c., 
it is one of the most delicate and difficult modes of continuing 
the species. The subject must be considered as to the choice of 
cuttings, their preparation, insertion in the soil, and future man- 
agement. 

Cuttings, choice or. — Those branches of trees or shrubs thrown 
out nearest the ground, and especially such as recline, or nearly 
so, on the earth’s surface, have always the most tendency to 
produce roots : even the branches of resinous trees, which are 
extremely difficult to propagate by cuttings, when reclining on the 
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ground, if accidentally covered with earth in any part, will often 
throw out roots, as in the Fir, Cypress, &c. : cuttings should 
therefore be preferred from those shoots nearest the stem and 
ground. The proper time for taking cuttings, is when the sap is 
in full motion, in order that, returning by the bark, it may form 
a callus or protruding ring of granular substance between the bark 
and wood, whence the * roots proceed. As this ring is generally 
best formed in ripened wood, the cutting, when taken from the 
mother plant, should contain a part of the former year ; or in 
plants which grow twice a year, of the wood of the former 
- growth ; or in evergreens, such wood as has begun to ripen or 
assume a brownish colour. This is the true principle as to the 
choice of cuttings as to time, but there are many sorts of trees 
the cuttings of which will grow at any season in India, if pro- 
tected from the hot land winds. In some plants, where the sap 
is comparatively at rest, the principle of life is so strong, and so 
diffused over the vegetable, that very little care is requisite for 
their propagation. Cuttings from herbaceous plants should be cho- 
sen from the low growths which do not indicate a tendency to 
blossom, but they will succeed in many cases from the flower 
stems, and border flowers, as the Dahlia, Kockot, Wall-flower, 
Nasturtium, &c. 

The preparation of Cut- 
tings is guided by this princi- 
ple, [viz. that the power of 
protruding buds or roots re- 
sides chiefly, and in most cases 
entirely, in what are called 
the axillae or joints, where 
leaves or buds already exist : 
hence all cuttings should be 
evenly cut across with the 
smoothest and soundest section possible at an eye or joint ; and 
the choice of a bud should be in wood somewhat ripened or fully 
formed, and the section should be made in the wood of the growth 
of the preceding season, or as it were in the point between the 
two growths. It is true that the cuttings of some plants, such as 
the Grape, Mulberry, #c., not only throw out roots from the ring 
of granulated matter, but also from the sides of every part of 
the stem inserted in the Boil ; but all plants which are difficult 
to root, such as Heaths, Camellias, Oranges, &c.,. will be found in 
the first instance to throw out roots only from the ring of her- 
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baeeous matter above-mentioned: Mid hence the necessity of pro* 
perly preparing the cuttings. It is not a good practice to take off 
the whole of the leaves of cuttings, as the leaves in many in- 
stances supply nourishment to the catting until it can sustain 
itself* Leaves alone in some instances, will strike root, and form 
plants. 

Cuttings which are difficult to strike may be rendered more tracta- 
ble by previous ringing. If a ring be made on the shoot which is 
to furnish the cutting, a callus will be created, which, if inserted 
in the ground after the cutting is taken off, will freely emit roots. 

A ligature would perhaps answer the same purpose. The amputa- * 
tion, in case of the ring or ligature, must be made below the 
circles, and the cutting must be so planted as to have the callus 
covered with earth. 

The insertion of Cuttings — may seem an easy matter, and none 
but a practical cultivator would imagine that there could be any 
difference in the growth between cuttings inserted in the middle of 
a pot and those inserted at its sides. Yet such is actually the 
case, and some sorts of trees if inserted in a mere mass of earth, 
will hardly, if at all, throw out roots, while if they are inserted in 
sand or in earth at the side of the pots, so as to touch the pot 
in their whole length, they seldom fail of becoming rooted plants. 
Some cuttings will be found to strike more easily if their lower 
ends are placed on a piece of broken pot or tile, or when touching 
a stratum of gravel ; therefore with cuttings which are found dif- 
iicult to strike root, it is advisable they should be so laid in- pots 
as to be made to touch the bottom. A large tumbler or glass 
Hell jar placed over a cutting, if small, will often facilitate 
its growth. 


The management of Cuttings . — Na cut- 
ting requires to be planted deep, though 
such as are large ought to bo inserted 
deeper than such as are small. In the 
case of evergreens, the leaves should never 
touch the soil, otherwise they will rot off 
from damp : a leaf lying with its under 
part on a wet soil, or on water, will 
decay and rot as fast as if plucked and 
exposed to the sun ; and the same diffi- 
culty occurs in the case of tubular-stalked plants, which aro not 
in general very easily struck, owing to the water lodging in tho 
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tube and rotting the cutting. Both ends of a cutting may in 
some cases be inserted in the soil forming a half circle in this 
manner, besides, with a greater certainty of success, two plants 

will be produced. 
Too much light, 
air, water, heat, or 
cold, are alike in- 
jurious, and to 
guard against these 
it is useful to en- 
close an atmosphere 
over the cuttings 
of tender plants by 
the means of a bell or hand glass. This preserves a uniform still- 
ness and moisture of atmosphere. Immersing the pots in earth (if 
the cuttings are in pots) has a tendency to preserve a moisture to 
their roots ; and shading or planting the cuttings, (if in the open 
air) in a shady situation, prevents the bad effects of the excess 
of light. 

Descent of the Sap. — The simple fact with respect to leaf buds 
and branch buds seems to be that they are expanded in spring 
by the sap, and when sufficiently so to permit the air and light 
to convert this into pulp, it descends into the bark at their base, 
but it is not until the leaf is fully expanded that any new wood 
is or can be formed ; consequently it is the leaf, not the leaf 
bud, which is the chief agent in this process. 

Destboting Insects on Vegetables, &c.— -Sprinkle the leaves 
over with very fine pounded sulphur tied up in a muslin bag, tit 
with woodashes from the kitchen. Fumigate also trees with to- 
bacco smoke, or sprinkle the leaves with a solution made after 
the following manner: to three parts of lime add one of sulphur, 
and boil both together in one hundred parts of water: you may 
also soak seeds in this to preserve them. 

For destroying White Ants , take a bundle of the twigs of the 
Sarcostemma Viminale; put it into the trough of the well by which 
the bed or field is watered, along with a bag of salt, hard packed, 
so that it may only dissolve gradually. Water so impregnated 
destroys the ants without injuring the crop. Dry twigs answer 
as well as green. This plant abounds in the Deccan, in Gogah and 
the coast of Kattywar.— Rind, name, Soom. 
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Dew— is the moisture insensibly deposited from the atmosphere 
on the earth. The moisture is precipitated by the cold of the 
body on which it appears, and will be more or less abundant — not 
in proportion to the coldness of that body, but— in proportion to 
the existing state of the air in regard to moisture. It is com- 
monly supposed that the formation of Dew produces cold, but, like 
every other precipitation of water from the atmosphere, it must 
evidently produce heat. 

Digging. — This is almost always performed by the Pickaxe, and 
is the most effectual method (the spade never being used by 
natives). When the ground will admit, the plough, probably, is a 
quicker method. The earth thus turned up admits of being easily 
worked, and the clods knocked to pieces, the plough also turns 
out the weeds, only that it is apt to disturb the roots of trees 
in the neighbourhood, and the bullocks injure the trees themselves. 

Earth and Soils. — Earths are the production of the rocks which 
are exposed on the surface of the globe, and soils are earths 
mixed with more or less of the decomposd organized matter 
afforded by dead plants and animals. Earth and soils therefore 
must be as various as the rocks which produce them. The surface 
earth, or that which forms the outer coating of the dry parts of 
the globe, is formed by the detritus of worn off parts of rocks, and 
rocky substances. Earths are therefore variously composed, accord- 
ing to the rocks or strata which have supplied the particles. 
Sometimes they are formed from slate rocks, as in blue clays ; at 
other times from sand stone, as in siliceous soils; and mostly of 
a mixture of clayey, slatey, and limestone rocks, blended in pro- 
portions as various as their situations. In process of time the 
decay of vegetables and animals form additions to the outer surface 
of the earth, and constitute what are called soils. As soon as the 
smallest layer of earth is formed on the surface of a rock, the 
spores of Lichens, Mosses, and other Flowerless plants, which are 
constantly floating in the atmosphere, and which have found 
a resting place, begin to vegetate ; their death, decomposition, 
and decay, afford a certain quantity of organizable matter, which 
mixes with the earthy materials of the rock. In this improved 
soil more perfect plants are capable of subsisting. These in their 
turn absorb nourishment from water, and the atmosphere, and after 
perishing, afford new materials to those already provided. The 
decomposition of the rock still continues, and at length, by such 
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slow and gradual processes, a soil is formed in which even forest 
trees can fix their roots, and which is fitted to reward the labors 
of the cultivator. 

Earthing up. — -This is performed by the hand and a small 
spade, or with a large sized hoe ; it consists in turning up the 
ground round the stocks of plants, so as to support and nourish 
them,— a thing very essential to the growth of all kinds of vege- 
tables, potatoes, peas, beans, &c. 

Esculent Boots — delight in a light, rather sandy, deep and 
well stirred soil. It must be dry at bottom, but a moist atmos- 
phere and moderate temperature are greatly favorable to the 
growth of them. 

Espalier Trees. — Such as are suitable for, or are planted 
against rails or upright trellis-work, which are much more suitable 
for India then walls. 

Etiolation. — A disease of plants which destroys their verdure 
and renders them pale: it arises from the want of the agency of 
light, and may also arise from the depredatujn of insects nestling 
in the radicle, and consuming the food of the plant, and thus de- 
bilitating the vessels of the leaf, so as to render them unsuscepti- 
ble of the action of light, for on examining with a microscope, the 
leaves of peas and other plants in this state, the meally greyish 
appearance evidently arose from eggs and excretions deposit- 
ed upon them by a minute greenish coloured insect which was 
seen feeding, and moving in every direction upon their surface ; 
this readily accounts for the destruction of the stem and plant. 
A similar appearance was observed on Mango blossoms and leaves 
after a succession of cloudy days. 

Exposure and Shelter. — Solitary trees become greatly larg- 
er than those that are crowded, whilst their roots are always pro- 
portioned to the branches, the same is true with regard to nearly 
all garden plants, which extend in proportion to their room ; 
hence the necessity of wide planting when trees or shrubs with 
spreading heads are set out to grow. 

, • 

Food op Plants. — Vegetables cannot live without a supply of 
food, and are incapable of moving to look for it. The food of 
all plants varies but little. 
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The difference between some garden plants and others is in 
their greater delicacy ; hence the nourishment given to them re- 
quires only a little more delicacy in its preparation. 

Young plants require, on first germinating from seed, a differ- 
ent nourishment than when more advanced, — after they have ex- 
hausted the nourishment in the seed lobes and seed leaves. Plants 
derive their nourishment from two sources, the earth and the 
atmosphere, but principally from the soil through the roots. It 
is chiefly in the form of water holding various solid matters in 
solution that the nutritive matter of the soil is received by tho 
roots, which are furnished at their extremities with spongioles or 
sucking mouths possessing an amazing power of absorption. 

Fibrinb — is a peculiar substance which chemists extract from 
the blood and muscles of animals. This substance constitutes the 
fibrous part of the muscles, and resembles gluten in its appear- 
ance and elasticity, and a substance possessing the same pro- 
perties, has been found by Yauquelin in the juice of the Papaw 
tree: it is called vegetable fibrine. 

Germinating op Seeds. — Some seeds, such as Coffee, require to 
be sown immediately on being gathered, otherwise the nutrient 
matter contained in the shell becomes too hard to be dissolved in 
water. Seeds gathered before they are quite ripe, germinate sooner 
than very ripe ones; because the nutrient matter is less hard, 
and more easily diluted with water. But though seeds when 
gathered before they are quite ripe, germinate sooner, it does 
not follow that they will produce the best plants. 

Gluten — is that part of the paste formed from the flour of 
wheat that remains unaffected by the water after all the starch 
contained in it has been washed off. This is a tough and elastic 
substance, of a dark white colour, without taste, but of a very pe- 
culiar smell : it is found in fruits and grain such as Peas, Beans, 
Barley, Acorns, Chesnuts, Apples, Quinces; also in leaves, such 
as Cabbage, Cresses, Saffron, &c. ; and also in the petals of the 
Bose; and is the most important .of all vegetable substances. 

Grafting.— The most common method, and in general use in 
the Deccan, is by approach, although crown and stock-grafting are 
both practised by the gardeners in Bombay and Salsette: the 
latter is done by making a hole in the bark of the stock and in- 
serting the scions therein while the tree is growing, but nine out 
of ten generally fail. 
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Haum or Haulmn.— -T he lower part of the straw after the ears 
are cut off : in gardening the term is generally applied to legumi- 
nous vegetables after their produce has been gathered. 

Heading. — The growing of the leaves of a plant into a roundish 
head or loaf. 

Heat — is essentially necessary for the growth of plants, as it 
is obvious that no plant could take up frozen liquids. The process 
of fermentation and putrefaction, by which are produced the supply 
of Carbonic Acid gas, Humic acid,* and Azote, is indispensible to 
vegetation, as it cannot go on without it. 

Herbarium. — The dried plants far surpass either drawings or 
descriptions, in giving complete ideas of their appearance. When 
plants are well dried, the original forms and positions of even 
their minutest parts (though not their colours) may at any time 
be restored by immersion in hot water. The mode or state in 
which plants are preserved is general desiccation, accompanied by 
pressing. The greater part of plants dry with facility between 
the leaves of books or blotting paper, the smoother the better. 
If there be plenty of paper, they often dry without shifting, but 
if the specimens are crowded, they must be taken out frequent- 
ly, and the paper dried before they are replaced. Some vegeta- 
bles are so tenacious of their vital principle, that they will grow 
between papers ; the consequence is a destruction of their pro- 
per habit and colours. It is therefore necessary to destroy the 
life of such by immersion in boiling water, or by the applica- 
tion of a hot iron such as is used for linen, after which they 
are easily dried. The herbarium should be kept in as dry a 
place' as possible, and free from insects. 

Hybridization. — The process though very simple requires much 
care and attention as well as patience. 

In the first instance, it consists merely in applying the pollen 
of the flowers of one variety to those of another of the Bame 
species. The strange pollen grain resting on the stigma of one 
of the latter flowers, in process of time, puts forth a microscopic 
tubule, and penetrating the tissue of the stigma it finally reaches 
the ovule to which it communicates the principle of life. The 
ovule finally matured is a seed— in this instance a seed borne 
of one flower and receiving the vital principle of another. Sev- 
eral precautions are necessary to a successful issue. The flower 

• Humic acid— the principal ingredient of all manures. 
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in which the operation is to be performed, must be depriv- 
ed of its own anthers before the pollen they secrete is matur- 
ed and fitted for its functions in the vegetable organism. In 
some flowers, in which the ripening of the pollen takes place 
before the expansion of the flower, this is almost impossible, as 
the flower in such case must be torn open while it is yet un- 
expanded ; in others it may be managed by using a very deli- 
eate pair of lady’s scissors. Selecting a flower of another varie- 
ty of the species the pollen of which is just ripe or nearly so, 
it may be removed by a fine camels hair brush from the an- 
thers and transferred to the stigma of the first flower. It is 
then customary amongst some cultivators to tie a little bag of 
fine gauze or muslin over the flower thus treated to prevent the 
application of any other farina, by the intervention of insects, 
or the wind which might interfere with the result. Others are 
again content with the simple ticketing so as to be able at seed 
time to distinguish the flower. The usual process then goes on, 
the flower fades, and in time ripens when it must be carefully 
collected and stored up in a marked box. 

Hobtus Siccus. — After having collected as good a specimen aa 
possible of the plant, lay it flat, disposing of it in the best manner, 
betwixt sheets of white paper, so that the flowers and leaves do not 
interfere with each other : put this on a quire of blotting paper, 
and also a quire over it, and then apply a weight on the top — 
books answer this purpose very well. The next day put dry blot- 
ting paper as before, first opening the sheet of paper, and making 
any alterations in the disposition of parts. Dried specimens are 
to be fixed into slips of paper or glued with common glue. These 
should be kept in shelves or drawers. To prevent the depradation 
of insects. Dr. Smith recommends a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(muriate of mercury,) in some spirits of wine, with which the 
plants are, when dry, to be gently moistened. 

Impebfect Plants. — Apparently defective in one or other of the 
more conspicuous parts or organs, whether conservative or repro- 
ductive, are denominated imperfect, and are called Cryptogamous, 
because their organs of fructification are not yet detected, or are 
so minute as to require the aid of a microscope to render them 
visible, as in the Filices, Musci, Hepatic®, Algae, Lichens, and 
FuDgi. 

Iupbovehent of Soils. — Soils may be rendered more fit for 
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answering the purposes of vegetation by pulverization, by con- 
solidation, by exposure to the atmosphere, by an alteration of 
their constituent parts, by changing their condition with respect 
to water, by changing their position with respect to atmospher- 
ical influence, and by a change of the kind of plants cultivated. 
All these improvements are independently of the application of 
manure. The fibres of roots take up the extract of the soil by 
intro-susception : the quantity taken up therefore will not depend 
alone on the quantity in the soil, but on the number of the 
absorbing fibres. The more the soil is pulverised, the more these 
fibres are increased : and the more extract is absorbed, the more 
vigorous does the. plant become. Pulverization, therefore, is not only 
advantageous, previous to planting or sowing, but also during the 
progress of vegetation, when applied in the intervals between 
the plants* In this last case it operates also in the way of 
pruning, and by the cutting off the extending fibres, causes them 
to branch out numerous others, by which the mouths or pores 
of the plant are greatly increased, and such food as is in the soil 
has the better chance of being sought after and taken up by them. 

Pulverization increases the capillary attraction, or sponge-like 
property of Boils, by which their humidity is rendered more uni- 
form. It is proved that capillary attraction must be greatest when 
the particles of the earth are finely divided, for gravel and sand 
hardly retain water at all, while clays not open by pulverization, 
or other means, either do not absorb water, or when by long ac- 
tion it is absorbed, they retain too much. Water is not only 
necessary to the growth of plants, as such, but it is essential to 
the production of extract from the vegetable matters they contain, 
and unless the soil, by pulverization or otherwise, is so consti- 
tuted as to retain the quantity of water requisite to produce this 
extract, the addition of manures will be in vain. Manure is use* 
less to vegetation until it becomes soluble in water, and it would 
remain useless in a state of solution if it so abounded as wholly 
to seclude air, for then the fibres or mouths, unable to perform 
their functions, would soon decay and rot off; as is the case with 
flowers or shrubs in pots where there is no opening, so that the 
air cannot circulate round the roots. 

Pulverization leads to the increase of vegetable food. Water is 
known to be a condenser and solvent of carbonic acid gas; which, 
where the land is open, can be immediately carried to the roots 
of vegetables, and contributes to their growth ; but if the earth 
be close, and the water lia on or near its surface, then the car* 
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borne gas, which always exists in the atmosphere, and is carried 
down by rains, will soon be dissipated. An open soil, therefore, 
is always suitable for effecting those changes in the manure itself 
which are equally necessary to the preparation • of such food. 
Animal and vegetable substances exposed to the alternate action 
of heat, moisture, light and air, undergo spontaneous decom- 
position which would not otherwise take place. — A very good com- 
post for improving stiff soils is made by equal parts of lime and 
woodashes with two parts of sand. 

In soils that are very light, it is advantageous to roll or beat 
down seeds, as it prevents the light soil from drifting, and also 
(a very material point) hinders ants from carrying them away. 

Stagnant water may be considered as injurious to all the useful 
classes of plants, by obstructing perspiration and intro-susception 
— thus diseasing their roots and submerged parts. 

Inarching, or Grafting by Approach.— This is a very common 
method all over India, and is performed by bringing the stock 
you would graft upon close to the tree from which you wish 
to take a branch, and which remains united until the two branches 
are firmly connected together : the stem is then divided near the 
stock and removed. 

Process . — Either having the stocks and trees designed to inarch 
from growing in the ground near together, or in pots, or that 
you wish to inarch some branches of trees, and that the said 
branches are three or more feet from the ground, and suppose 
the stocks you would graft upon to be in pots or boxes, in that 
case you must erect a slight stage close to, and as high as, the 
branches of the tree, for placing the stocks upon. Thus far, 
then, in either case, you have proceeded. Take one of the 
branches you desire to inarch, and bring the body of the said 
branch to touch that of the stock at such a convenient height, where 
the stock and graft is nearly of the same size, and mark the parts 
where the stock and graft will most readily unite ; then, in that 
part of the branch, pare away the bark and part of the wood about 
three inches in length, and in the same manner let the rind and 
wood be pared off that side of the stock where the branch is to 
be joined, the same length and breadth, so that both the cut 
parts may exactly join, rind to rind, and be united in the middle ; 
let them then be immediately tied together with tape, as closely 
and firmly as possible ; then tie round the whole in a smooth man- 
ner. A piece of wax cloth, or else a composition of clay and cow- 
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dung, must be fastened round the whole: the objection to the lat- 
ter method is, that it becomes the receptacle for insects, ants in 
particular, and you are in danger of having your grafts spoiled. 
After this, to prevent the wind from displacing the grafts, a Btrong 
stake should be driven in the ground, close to the stock, to which 
they should be tied. The stock and graft should remain in this 
position for at least ten weeks, though sometimes they will be 
united much sooner. This method of raising trees may be follow- 
ed at any season, except in the rains. 

Insects — which infect the plants are almost as numerous as the 
plants themselves, almost every species having a particular insect 
which it seems destined by nature to support. The eggs of insects sel- 
dom increase in size from the time ‘they have been deposited by the 
parent until they are hatched. Different species of insects remain 
enclosed in the egg for different periods : some continue enclosed in 
the egg for months, others only for a few days. The insect in its 
second or Caterpillar state is usually known by the name of Eruca 
or Larva. The larva of insects differ very much from each other, 
according to the several tribes to which they belong : — those of 
the Butterfly (Papilio) and Moth (Phalina) are generally known by 
the name of Caterpillars ; those of the Beetle, (Scarabeus) and 
those that inhabit the water, are called grubs. 

Lawn. — In gardening, a surface of turf or grasses, kept short by 
frequent cutting, and generally situated near the house. 

Lime. — If quick lime, either fresh, or burnt, or slaked, be mixed 
with moist vegetable substances, it soon destroys their texture, and 
forms a mixture the greater part of which can be dissolved in 
water, thus rendering what was previously useless fit for the food 
of plants. It is much more useful in farms than gardens. 

Light — is essentially necessary to the growth of plants, as also 
its exclusion for blanching or etiolation, as no exposure to cold or 
fresh air would produce toughness and hardiness, if plants were 
kept in the dark ; and no absence of cold or fresh air would pro- 
duce blanching if light were admitted. A partial exclusion of light 
causes plants to be pale and sickly, as in the shade of thick woods 
or under trees, as is the case where plants shoot out long branches 
in search of air and light : hence the term is said to be drawn. 

Light appears to be as necessary to the health of plants as air 
or moisture. A plant may indeed grow without it, but it does not 
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appear a species could be so continued. Under such a privation, 
the parts which are usually so grown assume a white colour, as is 
the case with vegetables grown in a cellar, or protected by a 
covering for the Bake of producing this very effect : thus Celery, 
Endive, &c ., is in this manner blanched or etiolated. 

“ The part of the process of vegetable life for which light is 
especially essential, appears to be in the functions of the leaves ; 
these are affected by this agent in a remarkable degree. The 
moisture that plants imbibe is by their vital energies carried to 
their leaves, and is there brought in contact with the atmosphere, 
which, besides other ingredients, contains in general a portion 
of carbonic acid. So long as light is present, the leaf decomposes 
the carbonic acid, appropriates the carbon to the formation of 
its own proper juices, and returns the disengaged oxygen into 
the atmosphere, thus restoring the atmospheric air to a condition 
in which it is more fitted, than it was before, for the support 
of animal life.” 

(i The plant thus prepares the support of life for other crea- 
tures at the same time that it absorbs its own. The greenness 
of those members which effect that colour, and the disengage- 
ment of oxygen, are the indications that its vital powers are in 
healthful action. As soon as we remove light from a plant 
these indications cease ; it has no longer power to imbibe carbon, 
and disengage oxygen, but, on the contrary, it gives back some 
of the carbon already obtained, and robs the atmosphere of 
oxygen for the purpose of re- converting this into carbonic 
acid.” — Whetoell. — Bridgewater Treatise . 

Liquid Manures — are formed by infusing rich dungs, as those 
of fowls, sheep, pigs, &c., or blood, in three or four times their 
bulk of water, and the application of the extract so procured 
is made at the usual season of watering, taking care to apply 
it only to the roots. 

The value of liquid manure is well known in England to gar- 
deners, and there is no reason why it should not be of equal im- 
portance to the Agriculturist in this country ; and if the drainings 
from the dung heap was only preserved, as it might be, during 
the rains, in tanks or other reservoirs, and then mixed with loam 
and kept under a shed, it would prove the best compost for 
flowers or vegetables. A trial that was given between the liquid 
manure and Guano, some short time ago, by Mr. Booth, of Carle w, 
by direction of Sir Charles Lemon, clearly shows that the former 
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had the preference. The mere drainings from the farm-yards were 
used in the proportion of 100 gallons to the tenth part of an acre, 
— not in the strong brown coloured state it appears when running 
from the stables or cattle-houses, but diluted with water in the 
proportion of one gallon of liquid to two of water. The appearance 
of the corn was strong and healthy ; the weight of straw was 
.300 lbs., of corn 256 lbs., which measured 5$ bushels, or 52£ 
bushels per acre. 

The result of Guano where 16£ lbs. was applied to the tenth 
part of an acre, gave a return of 280 lbs. of straw, 252 lbs. of corn, 
or 5 bushels, equal to 50 bushels the acre. The cost of the Guano 
per acre was £l-0-0--the liquid manure nothing. 

The following table will readily show the results of several ex- 
periments with artificial manures, applied as a top-dressing to 
Barley in 1843, in England, strongly recommended — Nitrate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, and Stott’s soluble 
manure — a preparation somewhat resembling the last. By this 
table will be seen the fact of the common drainings of the farm- 
yard giving a return equal to that obtained from the finest manure 
of which we have any knowledge. 
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6. Drainings of Farm -yards. 
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J Excellent Dressing for Gardens . — The use of the following 
manure is described as being so beneficial as to be followed by 
a four- fold increase of produce, and is well adapted for the 
flower and kicthen garden. In a pit about twenty feet long, 
twelve or fourteen wide, and fifteen or eighteen deep, put a 
layer of dung, and on that a layer of earth, and so alternately 
till the pile is elevated a foot or two above the level of the 
ground, watering each layer of earth with a strong solution of 
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saltpetre — this should be left undisturbed for six months. When 
this eompost is moved, it will be found wholly converted into 
earth, presenting no trace of the dung. 

Guano , like farm-yard dung, is variable in its composition. 
It is the dung of birds which feed on fish, and consists prin- 
cipally of salts of ammonia and phosphates, with a little soda and 
potash. Attempts are being made to produce an artificial guano 
by a mixture of the mean of the various salts which it con- 
tains, which shall be more uniform in character; In using these 
concentrated saline mixtures, it is hazardous to drill them in 
with the seed, as there is a danger of their killing it during 
germination : they should be used as a top-dressing, and sewn 
by hand with care, so as to distribute it as equally as possible 
over the plot of ground. 

Loam —is a yellowish or brownish kind of clay, sometimes con- 
taining a considerable proportion of sand. It occurs in immense 
beds, and is found in almost every part of the world. 

Manure. — This term is applied indiscriminately to all substances 
which are known from experience either to enrich the different 
soils, or contribute in any other way to render them more favor- 
able to vegetation. 

In an agricultural point of view, the subject of manures is of 
the utmost importance. To correct what is hurtful to vegetation 
in the different soils, and to restore what is lost by exhausting 
crops, are operations in agriculture which may be compared to 
the curing diseases in the animal body, or supplying the waste 
oecasioned by labour. 

Lotted dung Is very much superior in imbibing and retaining 
water to that which is fresh, nnfermented, or beginning to 
ferment. The quantity of humic acid is considerably greater in 
rotted than fresh dung, and it approaches nearer to the best 
leaf mould or virgin loam. 

Lime should never be applied with animal manures unless they 
are too rich, or for the purpose of preventing noxious effluvia: 
it is injurious when mixed with any common dung, and tends 
to render the extractive matter insoluble. It is beneficial to all 
new soils, especially where the salts of iron are found. 

-Animal and vegetable manures are used to renovate worn- out lands 
by supplying new soluble and gaseous matter for the nourish- 
ment of the plant. This is not a permanent good, and requires 
to be constantly renewed, as it is found by experience that 
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vegetable and animal substances, used as manure, are consumed 
during the process of vegetation. The Chinese use every animal 
and vegetable refuse ; everything of disgusting appearance and 
offensive effluvia they collect carefully and use as beneficial agents 
in vegetation, thus converting the loathsome and revolting into 
wholesome and inviting. The great object in the application of 
manure should be to make it afford as much soluble matter as 
possible to the roots of the plants, and that in a slow and 
gradual manner, bo that it may be entirely consumed in forming 
its sap and organised parts. Animal and vegetable manures can 
only nourish the plant by affording solid matter capable of 
being dissolved by water, or gaseous substances capable of being 
absorbed by the fluids in the leaves of vegetables. 

The following compost has been used in England, and it is 
said to have doubled the crops of potatoes and cabbages, and 
to be far superior to stable manure : — 

liaise a platform of earth eight feet wide, one feet high, and 
of any length according to the quantity wanted. On the first 
stratum of earth lay a thin stratum of lime, freBh from the 
kiln: dissolve or slake this with salt-brine from the nose of a 
watering pot; and immediately another layer of earth, then lime' 
and brine as before, carry it to any convenient height. In a 
week it should be turned over and carefully broken and mixed, 
so that the mass may be thoroughly incorporated. 

Manures of Vegetable and Animal Origin.— Experience 
shows that vegetable and animal substances deposited in the soil 
a^e consumed during the progress of vegetation, and they can 
only nourish the plant by affording solid matters capable of 
being dissolved by water, or gaseous substances capable of being 
absorbed by the fluids in the leaves of vegetables ; but such 
parts of them as are rendered gaseous, and that pass into the 
atmosphere, must produce a comparatively small effect, for gases 
soon become diffused through the mass of the surrounding air. 
The great object in the application of manure should be to 
make it afford as much soluble matter as possible to the roots 
of the plant; and that in a slow and gradual manner, so that 
it may be entirely consumed in forming its sap and organized 
parts. Mucilaginous, gelatinous, saccharine, oily, and extractive 
fluids, and solution of carbonic acid gas in water, are substances 
that, in their unchanged stato, contain almost all tlie essentials 
necessary for the life of plants; but there are few cases ia 
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which they can be applied in their pure form : and vegetable 
manures, in general, contain a great excess of fibrous and in- 
soluble matter, which must undergo chemical changes before 
they* can become the food of plants. 

It will be proper to explain the nature of these changes, of 
the causes which occasion them, and which accelerate or retard 
them ; also of the products they afford. 

“ If any fresh vegetable matter which contains sugar, mucilage, 
starch, or other of the vegetable compounds soluble in water, be 
moistened and exposed to air at a temperature from 55 to 80 
degrees, oxygen will soon be absorbed, and carbonic acid formed: 
heat will be produced, and elastic fluids (principally carbonic 
acid gas, gaseous oxide of carbon, and hydro-carbonate) will bo 
evolved, and a dark-coloured liquid, of a slightly sour or bitter 
taste, will likewise be formed; and if the process be suffered 
to continue sufficiently long, nothing solid will remain except 
earthy and saline matter, coloured by black charcoal. The dark- 
coloured fluid formed in the fermentation always contains acetic 
acid, and when albumen or gluten exists in the vegetable sub- 
stance it likewise contains volatile alkali. In proportion as there 
is more gluten, albumen, or matter soluble in water, in the 
vegetable substances exposed to fermentation, so in proportion, 
all other circumstances being equal, will the process be more 
rapid. Pure woody fibre alone undergoes a change very slowly, 
but its texture is broken down, and it is easily resolved into 
new elements when mixed with substances more liable to change, 
containing more oxygen and hydrogen. Volatile and fixed oils, 
resins, and wax, are more susceptible of change than woody 
fibre when exposed to air and water, but much less liable than 
the other vegetable compounds : and even the most inflammable 
substances, by the absorption of oxygen become gradually soluble 
in water. 

Animal matters, in general, are more liable to decompose than 
vegetable substances : oxygen is absorbed, and carbonic acid and 
ammonia formed, in the process of their putrefaction. They pro- 
duce foetid compound elastic fluids, and likewise azote ; they afford 
dark-coloured acid, and oily fluids, and have a residuum of salts 
and earths mixed with carbonaceous matter. 

The principal substances which constitute the different parts of 
animals, or which are found in their blood, their secretions, or 
their excrements, have been classed and analyzed by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy and others. It is unnecessary to describe these mi- 
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irately, but merely to state that a difference exists in each, and 
that the ammonia given off from animal compounds in putrefac- 
tion may be conceived to be formed, at the time of their decom- 
position, by the combination of hydrogen and azote. Except this 
matter, the other products of putrefaction are analogous to those 
afforded by the fermentation of vegetable substances ; and the 
soluble substances formed abound in the elements which are the 
constituent parts of vegetables, in carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Whenever manures consist principally of matter soluble in water, 
it is evident that their fermentation or putrefaction should be 
prevented as much as possible ; and the only cases in which 
these processes can be useful are when the manure consists prin- 
cipally of vegetable or animal fibre. The circumstances necessary 
for the putrefaction of animal substances, and also of vegetables, 
are, a temperature above the freezing-point, and the presence of 
oxygen at least in the first stage of the process. To prevent 
manures from decomposing, they should be preserved dry, defend* 
ed from the contact of air, and kept as cool as possible. 

As different manures contain different proportions of the elements 
necessary to vegetation, so they require a different treatment to 
enable them to produce their full effects in agriculture. 

All gTeen succulent plants contain saccharine or mucilaginous 
matter, with woody fibre, and readily ferment. They cannot, 
therefore, when intended for manure, be used too soon after their 
death. Green crops intended for enriching the soil, should be 
ploughed in when the flower is beginning to appear, that being 
the period when they contain the greatest quantity of easily 
soluble matter, and when their leaves are most active in forming 
nutritive matter. Green crops, pond weeds, the parings of hedges 
or ditches, or any kind of fresh vegetable matter, requires no 
preparation to fit them for manure. The decomposition proceeds 
slowly beneath the soil ; the soluble matters are gradually dis- 
solved, and the slight fermentation that goes on, checked by the 
want of free communication of air, tends to render the woody 
fibre soluble, without occasioning the rapid dissipation of elastic 
matter. 

When pastures are broken up and made arable, not only has 
the soil been enriched by the death and slow decay of the plants 
which have left soluble matters in the soil, but the leaves and 
roots of the grasses living at the time, and occupying so large 
a part of the surface, afford saccharine, mucilaginous, and extrac* 
tive matters, which become immediately the food of the crop, and 
the gradual decomposition affords a supply for successive years. 
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Sir Humphrey Davy instituted a number of experiments in sup- 
port of the theory he advanced, that straw should be used in 
an unfermented state ; and there can be little doubt but that 
great loss is sustained by the fanner under the practice that still 
prevails to a great extent, of fermenting and re-fermenting the 
dung-heap by frequent turnings, as much of the gaseous matter 
is dissipated and lost by every operation. 

Dry straw of wheat, oats, barley, beans, and peas, and spoiled 
hay, or any other similar kind of dry vegetable matter, is in all 
cases useful manure. In general, such substances are made to 
ferment before they are employed, though it may be doubted whe- 
ther the practice should be indiscriminately adopted. 

There can be no doubt but that the straw of different crops 
immediately ploughed into the ground, affords nourishment to 
plants, but there is an objection to this method of using straw, from 
the difficulty of burying long straw, and from its rendering the 
husbandry foul. 

When straw is made to ferment, it becomes a more manage- 
able manure ; but there is likewise, in the whole, a great loss of 
nutritive matter. More manure is, perhaps, supplied for a single 
crop, but the land is less improved than it would be supposing 
the whole vegetable matter were finely divided and mixed with 
the soil. 

The dung of birds that feed on animal food, such as sea-birds, 
is considered the most powerful amongst the excrementitious solid 
substances used as manure. The guano, which is used to a great 
extent in South America, being the manure that fertilizes the 
sterile plains of Peru, is a production of this kind. It exists 
abundantly on the small rocky islands on the coasts, whither sea- 
fowl resort at certain seasons, and being gathered, forms an arti- 
cle of commerce. 

Night-soil is a well known and powerful manure, and very 
liable to decompose. It differs in composition, but always abounds 
in substances composed of carbon, hydrogen, azote, and oxygen. 
From the analysis of Berzelius, it appears that a part of it is 
always soluble in water, and in whatever state it is used, whe- 
ther recent or fermented, it supplies abundance of food to plants. 

The disagreeable smell of night-soil may be destroyed by mix- 
ing it with quick-lime, and if exposed to the atmosphere in thin 
layers, strewed over with quick-lime in fine weather, it speedily 
dries is easily pulverised, and in this state may be used in the 
same manner as rape cake, and delivered into the furrow of the 
seed. The Chinese, who greatly esteem this mixture, mix it with 
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one-third of its weight of fat marl, make it into cakes, and dry 
it in the sun. These cakes have no disagreeable smell, and form 
a common article of commerce in that populous empire. We shall 
hereafter describe the manner in which this and other “ fertiliz- 
ers” are prepared for sale in this country. 

Pigeons’ dung comes next in order as to fertilizing power. By 
digesting 100 grains in hot water for several hours, it will yield 
twenty-three grains of soluble matter ; and this affords abundance 
of carbonate of ammonia by distillation, leaving carbonaceous mat- 
ter, saline matter, and carbonate of lime, as a residuum. Pigeons’ 
dung when moist, readily ferments, but after fermentation con- 
tains less soluble matter than before, as when, in that state, 
100 parts will yield only eight of soluble matter, with propor- 
tionably less carbonate of ammonia, making it evident that it 
should be applied as new as possible. The dung of domestic 
fowls possesses the same properties as that of pigeons, but in 
an inferior degree. Habit’s dung has been used with great suc- 
cess, and is best when laid on as fresh as possible. 

The dung of cattle, oxen, and cows, contains matter soluble in 
water, and gives in fermenting nearly the same products as vegeta- 
ble substances, absorbing oxygen, and producing carbonic acid gas. 

The recent dung of sheep and goats afford, when long boiled 
in water, soluble matters, which equal from two to three per 
cent of their weight. These contain a small quantity of matter 
analogous to animal mucus, principally composed of a bitter ex- 
tract soluble in water and in alcohol. They appear to differ 
little in composition, both giving ammoniacal fumes by distillation. 

The part of the dung of cattle, sheep, and goats, not soluble 
in water, is the mere woody fibre analogous to the residuum of 
those vegetables that form .their food after they have been 
deprived of their soluble materials. 

The dung of horses gives a brown fluid, which when evapo- 
rated yields a bitter extract, which affords ammoniacal fumes 
more copiously than that from the dung of oxen. 

If the pure dung of cattle is used as manure, there seems 
no reason why it should be made to ferment except in the soil : 
or if suffered to ferment, it should be only in a very slight 
degree. The grass in the neighbourhood of recently voided duDg 
is always coarse and dark green, but this must not be attri- 
buted to a noxious quality in unfermented dung, but rather the 
result of excess of food furnished to the plants. 

The dung of horses and cattle is however usually mixed up 
with straw and other matters, and consigned to a general heap 
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called the dunghill, and as this contains a large proportion of 
fibrous vegetable matter, a slight incipient fermentation, sufficient 
to induce a disposition to decay and dissolve when brought upon 
the land and ploughed in, is certainly advantageous ; but although 
this is necessary to the woody fibre, we must bear in mind that 
too great a fermentation is highly prejudicial to the composite 
manure in the dunghill, and it is better in fact that there Bhould 
be no fermentation before the manure is used than that it should 
be carried too far. This is a very important matter to observe, for 
excess of fermentation tends to the destruction and dissipation of 
the most useful part of the manure, and the ultimate results of 
this process are like those of combustion. 

Woodashes not too much reduced have been used with success 
a a manure. A part of their effects may be owing to the Blow 
and gradual consumption of the charcoal, which seems capable, 
under other circumstances than those of actual combustion, of 
absorbing oxygen so as to become carbonic acid. 

Animal substances, such as putrid meat or carcases of beasts, 
require no chemical preparation to fit them for the soil- The 
object of the farmer should be to blend them with earthy con- 
stituents in a proper state of division, so as to prevent their too 
rapid decomposition. After taking the skin off dead animals, they 
should be covered with six times their bulk of soil mixed with 
one part lime, and suffered to remain for a few months, mixing 
a little more quick lime with the mass at the time of its removal, 
which will destroy the effluvia. 

Fish is a powerful manure, and should be ploughed in fresh, 
but not in too great quantities, or the crop will be rank. In Corn- 
wall, where this manure is very general in the pilchard season, 
they mix the fish with sand or seaweed. There is a small fish, 
called the stickleback, also applied as manure in the fens of 
Linconshire and other counties. The operation of fish as a manure 
is easily explained. The skin is principally gelatine, which from 
its slight state of cohesion is readily soluble in water. Fat or 
oil is always found in fishes ; and their fibrous matter contains 
all the essential elements of vegetable substance. The effects of 
a manuring of fish are apparent for several years. 

Bones have lately come into great use as a manure, and a 
powerful auxiliary they are to a tenant entering upon a worn-out 
farm, being cheap, easy of carriage, available in all situations, 
and insuring a crop. The more divided they are, the more power- 
ful their effect ; but when broken instead of ground to dust, they 

are more lasting. 
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The basis of bonea is constituted by earthy salts, principally 
phosphate of lime, with some carbonate of lime, and phosphate 
of magnesia: the easily decomposable substances in bone, are fat, 
gelatine, and cartilage, which seems of the same nature os coagu- 
lated albumen. 

Horn is a still more powerful manure than bone, as it contains 
a larger quantity of decomposable animal matter: 100 grains of 
ox-hom yield only 1.5 grains of earthy residuum, and not quite 
half of this is phosphate of lime. The shavings and turnings of 
horn form an excellent manure, the animal matter in them ap- 
pearing of the nature of coagulated albumen, which is slowly 
rendered soluble by the action of water. The earthy matter in 
horn, and still more in bones, prevents the too rapid decomposi- 
tion of the animal matter, and renders the effects very durable. 

Blood contains certain quantities of all the principles found in 
other animal substances, and is therefore a very good manure. — 
Magazine of Domestic Economy . 

Parasitic Plants.— Such as root into other living plants, 
and derive their nourishment from thence. — Some root into the 
stem or branches, as (viscus) the Misletoe ; others attach them- 
selves to the root, as Hypocistus. 

Peaty Soilb.— T he formation of peaty soils is produced from very 
opposite causes, and it is interesting to contemplate how the same 
effect may be produced by different means, and the earth, which 
supplies almost all our wants, may become barren, alike from 
the excessive application of art or the utter neglect of it. 

Perfect Plants— are divided into conservative and reproduc- 
tive. The conservative organs are such as are absolutely necessary 
to the growth and preservation of the plant, including the roots, 
trunk, branch, leaf and fruit. 

Prbparino Ground. — Having selected your spot, which you 
wish to prepare for either sowing crops or making a plantation, 
the first thing to be done is to clear it of weeds by drying or 
ploughing the whole up well, exposing the earth to the action 
of the sun and air, then breaking up the clods of earth and 
removing the weeds, which should be burnt on the spot, as the 
ashes form an excellent manure, and you are certain that the 
weeds are destroyed. If your ground is of a clayish soil, which is 
seldom found in the Deccan, the best thing you can add to it is 
brick dust or ashes ; if of a light nature, the common manure, pro- 
curable in almost all situations in the neighbourhood of towns 
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and villages, mixed with the mud from the dry beds of tanks. 
If common manure is scarce, see the artificial compost recom- 
mended under the head Manure. 

Propagating by Cuttings. — The choice of cuttings should be 
made from the side shoots of plants, rather than from their sum- 
mits or main stems, as the strength and health of side shoots being 
equal to those nearest the ground should be preferred. The proper 
time of taking cuttings from the mother plant is when the sap is 
in full motion, in order that when returning by the bark it may 
form a callus, or protruding ring of granular substance, between 
the bark and wood, whence the roots proceed. As this callus, or 
ring of spongy matter, is generally best formed in ripened wood, 
the cuttings, when taken from the mother plants, should contain 
a part of the former year ; or in plants which grow twice a year, 
of the wood of the former growth ; or in the "case of plants which 
are continually grpwing, such wood as has begun to ripen, or as- 
sume a brownish colour. The cuttings will vary in length, according 
to their strength and manner of growth, from six inches to a foot; 
they should be planted in a shady situation, or else protected from 
the sun by mats or otherwise. The distance of each should be from 
six to twelve inches apart, or even more where they grow quick 
and are likely to form large plants ; great care is also requisite 
that, in laying down the cuttings, they are put clear into the ground 
without injury to the bark. 

Propagating by Layers. — The work of laying the branches of 
trees, or shrubs, is easily performed, though it is not every tree 
that can be propagated in this manner. The first thing necessary 
to be done, is to clear and dry up the ground round the tree or 
plant you propose to take, layers from ; then gently bend down the 
branch, after having cleared it of all superfluous shoots, and lay it 
in the ground about six inches deep, leaying the top uncovered 
—then put a stone on the earth that covers the shoot, sufficiently 
large to keep it in its place : wooden pegs are not so serviceable, 
from being apt to get loose from the mode of irrigation pursued in 
India, the white ants also generally destroy them. Should the 
branch be so high, or so strong, as not easily to be bent down, it 
may be necessary to cut a notch in it, in a sloping direction, so as 
to make it bend more easily ; then split the stem w ith *a knife, 
towards a bud in that part of the branch which is laid in the 
ground ? this promotes its throwing out fibres, and therefore should 
be attended to. It is advisable not to remove the layer until it 
has been separated from the parent stock for a fortnight or more. 
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Propagating by Pipings. — This me- 
thod is mostly adopted for the increase 
of carnations and pinks, and performed 
in the following manner : take one of 
the suckers of either the above flowers 
and divide the top shoot with a knife, 
just above the third joint; take the 
head of the shoot between the finger 
and thumb of one hand, and with the 
other hold the lower part of the shoot 
between a pair of leaves ; then pulling 
the head of the shoot gently it will readily come out of the socket — 
hence it is called the piping. These pipings are to be inserted in 
finely prepared earth, to the depth of the first joint or pipe. 

Pruning — consists in removing all superfluous branches either 
for the purpose of increasing the fruit, enlarging the tree, making 
it bear better, and more regular in its appearance. Though 
an operation in general practice, it is nevertheless properly 
understood by few, and is only to be acquired by practice and 
observation, bearing in mind the various modes in which each tree 
is disposed to produce its fruit or flower, and being careful to 
remove such branches and slips only as may be necessary, with- 
out disfiguring or injuring the tree. Be careful in removing 
decayed branches, that you cut them clean down to the place from 
which they were produced, otherwise that part of the branch which 
is left will also decay and prove hurtful to the tree. 

Radiation— is the spreading of heat, which arises from heat 
passing from a hot body to a cooler one near it. The spreading 
of heat takes place between the surface of the ground and the air 
when the air is cold : though the soil be warm it soon loses its 
heat, and dew or hoar frost is formed on the ground, or grass, by 
the moisture diffused in the air. But when the sky is covered 
with clouds, the spreading and loss of heat is in a great measure 
prevented, and hence there is no dew or hoar frost found on a calm 
cloudy night. Hence the use of protecting plants by a covering of 
matting, which stops the heat of the soil from spreading about 
and being lost in the air. 

Reproductive Organs— are those parts of a plant which are essen- 
tial to its propagation ; they include the flower, with its immediate 
accompaniments, or peculiarities, the flower, stalk, Receptacle, and 
inflorescence, together with the ovary or fruit. 
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and that a sufficiency of the soil attached to the roots be remor- 
ed with them. . If you are transplanting vegetables, such as beet, 
carrots, turnips, &c., the best method is to use a straight dibber, 
place the roots perpendicularly without bending the tap-root, and 
then gently replace the earth around it. It may perhaps be ne- 
cessary, should the root fibres be injured, to remove some of the 
leaves, otherwise the remaining fibres will not be able to nourish 
the plant. 

When it is found impossible to preserve the root fibres from 
injury, or to replant them exactly in their former position, in 
order to diminish the loss of sap, the plants ought to be shaded 
from the light and sun, or a part of their leaves or branches 
cut off. 

The removing of plants or trees depends solely upon circum- 
stances ; and the principal facts to be remembered by gardeners 
are, that all trees and plants derive their nourishment through 
the tips of the root fibres, and that the sap carried into the 
leaves passes off by exposure to light and sunshine ; therefore the 
necessity of great care being used to preserve the mouths (or 
spongioles) entire. 

Doctor Oake, m. d., of Southampton, states that it has been 
discovered that the best method of conveying plants to a distance 

is, by means of a wide-mouthed bottle, so covered^ up as to allow 
only a small aperture for the admission of air. 

The exhalation of the plant being condensed beneath the roof 
or shoulder of the bottle, falls down, or rather distills again upon 

it, and constantly refreshes it with the results of its own evapo- 
ration ; while it enjoys the rays of the sun through the trans- 
parency of the vessel in which it is confined. 

In this way a primrose was conveyed to New Sydney from 
England. 

Transplanting, or Laying down Turf. — Turfing, as the opera- 
tion is commonly called, consists in laying down turf on surfaces 
intended for lawns or borders. The turf is cut from a smooth firm 
part of a bank, or other ground free from coarse grass, in small 
patches about a foot square, and conveyed to the spot where it is to 
be used. The surface on which the turfs are to be laid ought 
previously to be dug or trenched, so as to be brought to one 
degree of consistency, and then rolled or' beaten bo that it may 
not afterwards sink. The turfs being laid so as to fit, are to be 
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first beaten down individually, and then watered and rolled until 
the whole is smooth; and even then it will require being watered 
by the hand daring the dry season at least once a day. 

Trunk— constitutes the principal bulk of a tree. 

Water. — Water is essentially necessary for the nourishment of 
plants, and although some will grow and throw out flowers, they 
never form seed without it. 

The material which water holds in solution forms the impor- 
tant part of nourishment, or otherwise causes the decay of plants. 
All water contains more or less atmospheric air, and water is 
more or less beneficial in proportion to the quantity mixed with 
it. - Kain water, from its falling, collects a large proportion of air 
during its descent. 

Watering.— These rules should be invariably attended to— never 
water the- leaves, or top of a plant, when the sun shines : 
watering, therefore, should be carried on in the morning, or even* 
ing, unless it be confined to watering the roots; in which case, 
transplanted plants, and others in a growing state, may be watered 
at any time, and if they are shaded from the sun, they may be 
watered over the tops. 

Wintering.— Trees are brought into bearing by this process, which 
consists iu carefully removing the earth from the trunk roots and lay- 
ing them open, and at the same time picking off all the leaves. The 
tree is left in this wa y without water for a certain period, and is 
thus brought into bearing by the nutrient matters and properties 
of the sap being thickened, and thus stored up and afterwards 
thrown into the buds, the pulp, wood, root, and crown of the root. 
The check to the growth of trees by wintering, &c., is thus advan- 
tageous — causing the leaf pulp to become thickened by the loss of 
water and oxygen. When it returns to the stem and crown of 
the roots, it lays the basis of fresh branches terminating in flower 
buds. Whereas were a plant to remain unmoved in a rich soil 
well watered, it would probably send up more sap than the light 
could readily deprive of its water and oxygen, and thence would 
push out new leaves to carry off the superabundance ; while there 
would be no pulp formed thick enough and containing enough 
of carbon to produce flowers. 

Worms— may either be destroyed by picking them up by hand 
very early in the morning or late in the evening in moist weather, 
or by watering with lime or salt and water. 
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Wounds in Trees.— To heal wounds in trees, — make a varnish 
of common linseed oil rendered very dry, boiling it for the space 
of an hour with an ounce of litharge* of each pound of oil, mixed 
with calcined bones (pulverized and sifted) to the consistence of 
almost a liquid paste. The wounds are to be covered by means of 
a brush, after the bark and other substance has been pared off so 
as to render the whole as smooth and even as possible. The var- 
nish must be applied in dry weather, in order that it may attach 
itself properly. 


* Vitrified Oxide of lead (Mbordar Sing). 
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FLORICULTURAL CATALOGUE. 

ARRANGED IN ITS NATURAL ORDER AGREEABLE TO DE'CANDOLLE. 


Obder 1. Ranunculace^e. — Chow Foot Tribe. 


Adonis Vernalis. 
Anemone Coronaria. 

„ Hudsouiana. 

„ Narcisaiflora. 

„ Pulsatilla. 

' „ Vitifolia. 

Clematis Flammnla. 

„ Gouriana. 

„ Wightiana. 

„ Coriacea. 

Species, 
Nigella Hispanjca. 
Paeonia Arborea. 
Ranunculus Asiaticns. 


Aquilegia Alpina. 

„ Canadensis. 

„ Elatior. 

,, Formosa. 

„ Skinneri. 

„ Glandulosa. 

„ Sibirica. 

„ Viridiflora. 

Delphinium Amocnum. 

„ Azurcum. 

„ Chinense. 

„ Album. 

„ Graudiflora. 

„ Lazulinum. 

Species. 


Order Nymph^ac*:. — Water Lilt Tribe. 
Nympheea Rubra. Victoria Regia. 

„ Pubescens. 

Order Maqnoliace/e. Magnolia Tribe. 


Magnolia Graudiflora, Michelia Rheedii. 

„ Tripetala. 

Order Crucipeile. — Mustard Tribe. 
Mathiola Victoria:. Iberis Odorata. 

Species. „ Umbcllata. 

„ Major and Alba. 


Order PapaveracEjE. — Poppy Tribe. 


Argemone Graudiflora. 

„ Mexicana. 

„ Ochroleuca. 

Eschscholtzia Crocea. 

„ Californica. 

„ Compacta. 

Glaucium Fischcrianum, 
Tricolor. 


Papavcr Croce urn. 

„ Floribundam. 

„ Involucratum. 

„ Orientale. 

„ Pulcherrimum. 

„ Spectabile. 
Platystemon Californicum. 
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Reseda Odorata. 

- „ Chinensis. 


Ohder Resedacece — Mignionette Tribe. 

Reseda Myriophylla. 


Order Capparidace.e— Caper Tribe. 

Cleome Pentaphylla. Cratoeva Roxburghii. 

» Spinosa. Capparis Horrida. 

Order BixiNEiE — A rnotto Tribe. 

Bixa Orellaua. 

Order Violaceji — Violet Tribe. 

Viola Odorata. Viola Tricolor. 

Order CARYOpHYLLACEiE — CmcKWEED Tribe. 
Dianthus Caryophyllus. Dianthus Atrorubus. 


i) 


Plenus. 

Chinensis. 

Species. 


» 


Barbatus. 
Flore pleno. 


Anoda Dillcniana. 
Althcea Alba. 

„ Atrorubens. 

„ Purpurea. 
Species. 

Lavatera Sjdvitellensis. 
Malopc Alba. 

„ Grandiflora. 

„ Purpurea. 

„ Trifida. 

Nuttalia Grandiflora. 
Sida Tomentosa. 


» 

» 


Order Malvaceae — Mallow Tribe. 

Hibiscus Africanus. 

Humboldtii. 
Grandiflora. 
„ Moschatus. 

„ * Varieties. 
Malva Miniata. 

„ Moschata. 

„ Moreni. 

Senipervirens. 
Zebrina. 


» 

» 


Mauritiana. 


Order Byttnkriace^e. 

Tribe 5th. 

Acutangula. 

Order Geraniace^e. — Geranium Tribe, 
Pelargonium Capitatum. Geranium Crowfoot. 


Dombeya TilieeFolia. 


Graveolens. 
Lemon -Scented. 
Species. 


„ Deep Scarlet. „ 

„ Scarlet. „ 

„ Quercifolium. 

Erodium Gruinum. Crane bill. 

Order Trop^olace.e— Nasturtium Tribe. 

Tropeeolum Tricolorum. 

„ Pentaphyllum. 
Species. 


Tropseolum Atrosanguineum. 
Sulphureum. 
Peregrinum. 


»» 

» 
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Okder Balsaminrj: — Balsam Tribe. 


Balsamina Carnea. 

„ Coccinea. 

„ Hortensis. 

„ Latifolia. 


Balsamina Purpurea. 

„ Punctata, Nova. 

„ Striata, Nova. 

„ Species. 


Order Legi/minose^e — Pea Tribe. 


Acacia Pulchella. 

„ Species. 

Agati Grandiflora. 

„ Alba. 

Ceratonia Siliqua. 
Clianthus Puniceus. 
Crotolaria Elegans. 

„ Latifolia. 

„ Juncea. 
Species. 
Cytisus Argent eus. 

„ ' Capitatus. 

„ Nigricans. 

„ Sempervirens. 
Doubentonia Tripetinna. 
Dillwynia GlycinifoEa. 
Dolichos Lignosus. 
Galega Orientalis. 
Glycine Chinensis. 

„ Comosa. 

Goodia Lotifolia. 

„ Pubescens. 

Lotus Jacobsens. 

Mimosa Marginata. 
Ononis Rotundifolia. 
Orobus Fischerii. 
Oxylobium Cordifolium. 
Physolobium Gravile. 
Platylobium Triangulare. 
Podalyria Genistoides. 


Lupinus Albus (White.) 
„ Lutea. 

„ Stramineus. 
Hovea Celsi. 

Indigofera Australis. 

„ Cytisoides. 


Kennedia Maryattianae. 

„ Monophylla. 

„ Physolobioides. 
„ Coccinea. 
Species. 
Hedysarum. 

Baptisia. 

Lathyrus Speciosus. 

„ Latifolius. 

„ Albus. 

„ Azureus, Major. 

Poinciana Gilliesii. 

„ Pulcherrima. 

„ Regia. 

Sollya Heterophylla. 
Sutherlandia Grandiflora. 
Swainsonia Galegifolia. 
Pueraria Odorata. 

Clitoria Ternata. 


Rosa Due de Bern. 
„ * Damascena. 

„ Microphylla. 
„ Glandulifera. 
„ Rubiginosa. 


Order Rosace^e — Rose Tribe. 

Rosa Multiflora. 

• 

„ Indies. 

„ Edward. 

„ Blush. 

„ Fragrant (Mignionette.) 
„ Scandens, Sweet Scented. 

T 
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Obdeb Lobeliace® — Lobelia Tbibe. 


Lobelia Erinoides. 

Lobelia Gracilis. 

„ Grandiflora. 

„ Alba. 

„ Rosea. 

„ Bicolor. 

„ Erinus. 

Species. 

CHntonia elegans. 

Isotoma Axillaris. 

„ PnlcheUa. 

Siphocampylos. 

Order Jasionacea®— Jasmine Tbibe. 

Jasminmn Fruticans. 

Jaaminum Sambac. 

„ Grandiflonun. 

„ Undulatum. 

„ Glaucum. 

Species. 

Obdeb Ficoide®- 

—Fig Marigold Tbibe. 

Mesembryanthemuin. 

Mesembryanthemmn Tricolor. 

„ Glabrum. 

„ Album. 

Obdeb Onagbarle— 

-Evening Primrose Tbibe. 

Clarkia Ganroides. 

Clarkia Pnlchella. 

„ Elmans. 

„ Alba. 

„ Rosea. 

. „ Grandiflora. 

„ Flore pleno. 

Species. 

Epilobium. 

Eucharidum concinnum. 

* Species. 

,, Grandiflonun. 

Fuchsia Hybrida. 


Godetia (Enothera. 

Godetia Roseo-alba. * 

„ Bifrons. 

„ Rubicunda. 

„ Insignis. 

„ Tenuifolia. 

n Lehmanni. 

„ Viminea. 

„ Purpurea. 

Species. 

Lapezia Species. 

(Enothera Acaulis. 

(Enothera Odorata. 

„ Drummondii. 

„ Rosea. 

„ Conciuna. 

„ Stricta. 

„ Grandiflora. 

Species. 

Obdeb Portulace® — Purslane Tbibe. 

Calandrinia Discolor* 

Calandrinia Speciosa. 

„ Grandiflora. 

„ Umhellata. 

Portulaca Thellusoni. 

Portulaca Grandiflora. 

„ Splendens. 

Species. 

Obdeb Cactace® — Indian Fig Tbibe. 

Cactus — (many Species.) 

Pereskia Bleo — (White Cactus 
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OrUer Apocynacej:— Dogbane Tribe. 


Tabernsemontana Coronaria 

„ Flore Pleno. 

Hoya Carnosa. 


Vinca Rosea. 

„ Alba. 

Fleshy -leafed Hoya. 


Brugmaasia Arborea. 

„ Bicolor. 
Datura Ceratocaula. 

„ Fastnosa. 
Nolana Atriplicefolia. 
„ Paradoxa. 

„ Prostrata. 

„ Tenella. 
Ramonda Pyrenaica. 


Order Solanacile — Tribe 2nd. 

Celsia Arcturus. 


» 


Salpi gloss is Bardayana. 

„ Atropurpurea. 

„ Hybrida, Mtgor. 

Verbascnm Formosum. 


Cretica. 

Incarnata. 

„ Ori entail s . 

Petunia Phcenicea. 

„ Violacea. 

„ Alba Grandiflora. 
* Grandiflora. 
Nyctaginifolia. 
Species. 

Picta. 

Lutea. 

Species. 
Phceniceom. 




Order Scrophtjlarinbjs— Fig Wort Tribe.* 


Alba. 


Alonsoa Grandiflora. 

Species. 

Calceolaria Pinnata. 

Bolivia. 

Chelone Barbata. 

„ Campanulata 

a » 

„ Glauca. 

Digitalis A urea. 

„ Grandiflora. 

,, Rosea. 

Species. 

Lophospermum Scandens. 

„ Hendersoni. 

Species. 

Mimulus Cardinalis. 

„ Rosens. 

Species. 

Pentstemon Digitalis. 

„ Atropurpureum, 

„ Cocci neum. . 

Species, 


a 


a 


Browallia Clemissa. 

„ Elata. 

„ Alba. 

Chaenostoma Polyanthum. 
Collinsia Grandiflora. 

„ Bicolor. 
Atrorubens. 

Bicolor, Ruthenica. 
Diplacus Pnnicens. 

Erinns Alpinps. 

Linaria Alpina. 

„ FTava. 

Lusania Calycina. 

Maurandya Barclayana. 
Species. 

Morina Elegans. 

Nemesia Floribunda. 

„ Stmmoaa. 
Schizanthus Grahami. 

Hookeri. 
Pinnatus. 
Species var. 


a 


a 
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Order Passiflorejb — Passion Flower Tribe. 

Passiflora Ccerulea. Passiflora Laurifolia. 

„ Nitida. „ Granadilla. 

„ Foetida. Species. 

Tacsonia Pennati9tipola. 

Order Rutacm — Rue Tribe. 

Conoea. Species. 

Order Crassulacea: — House Leek Tribe. 
BryophyUam Catycinunj. Sedum Coeruletun. 

Order Araliacile— Ivy Tribe. 

Panax Cochleatnm. Species. 


CrncianeHa Stylosa. 
Gardenia Florida. 
Chironia Species. 
Gentians Verna. 

„ Utricnlosa. 
Species. 


Order RubiacejE — Ciwchonaceous Tribe. 

Mnsssenda Speciosa. 
Pavetta Indica. 

Ixora Banduca. 

„ Coccinea. 

» Stricta. 
it Parviflora. 


Scabiosa SteData. 

„ Atropnrpurea. 


Order Dipsace^e. 


Species. 

Order ValeRianejs — Valerian Tribe. 
Centranthus Angnstifotia, Valerian. 

Order Umbelliperje — Umbelliferous Tribe. 
Didiscus Cceruleus. Erynyiom Giganteum. 

Order Capripoliacm — Honey Suckle Tribe. 
Leycesteria Formosa. 

Order Cistacile — Cistus Tribe. 

Cistus Species. Helianthemnm Guttatrun. 

Order Biononiacea;— Bignonia Tribe. 

Bignonia 3 Species. Streptocarpus Reiii. 

Calampelis Scabra. 

Order Sesameas— Oil Seed Tribe. 


Martynia Craniolaria. 

„ Fragrans, Formosa. 
Sesamum Orientate, 


Martynia Lutea. 

„ Proboscides. 
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Order Composite — Sub Order Chichorack/*. 


Agathoea Spatulata. 

Anthemis Purpurea. 
Artemisia Pontica. 

>> Abrotanum. 

Aster Alpinus. 

„ Acmellus. 

„ Tenellus. 

Athanasia Annua. 

Beilis Perennis. 

Brachycome Iberifolia. 

„ Alba. 

„ Albo-Lilacina. 

30 New Varieties. 
Cacalia Coccinea. 

„ A urea. 

Calychroa Platyglossa. 
Calliopsis. 

„ • Bicolor. 

„ Atrosan guinea. 

„ Fistulosa. 

„ Gran diflora. 

„ Nigra Speciosa. 

„ Semiplena. 

„ Drummondii. 

Calananchi Lutea. 

„ Ccerulea. 

„ Bicolor. 

Centaurea Americana. 

„ Atropurpurea. 

„ Depressa. 

„ Lutea. 

„ Splendens. 

Cbrysantbemum Album. 

„ Luteum. 

„ Purpureum. 

Cineraria Cruenta. 

„ Azurea. 

Cladantbus Arabic us. 

Telekia Speciosa. 

Terminalia Elata. 

„ Citionea. 

t Zinnia Elegans. 


Dahlia Ripens. 

„ Variabilis. 
ITelichrysum Macranthum. 

,, Bicolor Plenum. 
„ Robustum. 

„ Fine Mixed. 

„ Green House. 
Gailkrdia Picta. 

„ Coccinea. 

„ Nana. 

„ Nova. 

„ 4 Fine Species. 

Gnaphalium Eximium. 

„ Grandiflorum. 
Helenium Douglasii. 
Hieracium Grandiflorum. 
Humea Elegans. 

Knlfussia Ameloides. 
Lasthenia Califomica. 

„ Glabrata. 

Madia Elegans. 

Oxyura Chrysanthemoides. 
Podolepia Gracilis. 

„ Alba. 

„ Chrysantha. 
Podotheca Capitala. 
Rhodanthe Manglesii. 
Rudbeckia Fulgida. 

„ 4 Fine Species. 

Sanvitalia Procumbens 
Senecio Pubigerus. 
Sphoenogyne Speciosa. 

„ Grandiflora. 
Stenactis Speciosa. 

Stevia Purpurea. 

„ Serrata. 

Tagetes Lucida. 

„ Patula. 

„ Signata. 

Zinnia Major. 

„ Flava. 

„ Kermesina 
„ Purpurea. 
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Zinnia Alba. 

„ Aurantiaca. 
„ Coccinea. 


Zinnia Rosea. 

„ 30 Varieties. 


Order Campanulace^e — Campanula Tribe. 


Adenophora Suaveolens. 
Campanula Carpatica. 

„ Carpatica Alba. 
„ Grandiflora. 
Trachelium Coeruleum. 

„ Flore-pleno. 


Trachelium Pulcherrium. 
„ Strictnm. 
Species. 


Asclepias Curassavica. 

„ Tuberosa. 
Hoya Camosa. 


Order Asclepiade.®. 

Stapelia. 

Tweedia Ceerulea. 
Pergnlaria Odoratissima. 


Order Convolvulace® — Bind Weed Tribe. 


Convolvulus Panifolia. 

„ Speciosns. 
Ipomaea Bonanox. 

„ Quamoclit. 

„ Coccinea. 

„ Dissecta. 

„ Muricata. 

„ Rubro-coerulea. 
Argyreia Acuta. 

„ Cun eat a. 

„ Speciosa. 
Pharbitis Hispida. 

Cuscuta Reflexa. 

Species. 

Porana Volubilis. 
Pharbitis Barbata. 

„ Hispida. 

„ Cuspidata. 
Calonyction Roxburghii. 


Ipomaea Pilosus. 

„ Fragrans. 

„ Tyriantliina. 

„ Violacea. 

„ Spendens. 
Species. 

Calonyction Malabaricus. 

Quamoclit Vulgaris. 

„ Phoenicea. 
Batatas Paniculata. 

„ Pentaphylla. 

„ Nil. 

„ Scabra. 

Species. 

Chandne Moon Flower. 


Order Boraginace® — Borage Tribe. 


Anchusa Capensis. 

„ Ochxolenca Italica, 


Cynoglossum Glochidiatum. 
„ Tricoloratum. 
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Borago Indicum. 

Echium Grandiflorum. 

Heliotropium Peruvianum. 

„ Grandiflorum. 

„ Indicum. 

Species. 

Myosotis Azorica. 

Nonea Rosea. 

„ Scorpioides. 

Achimenes. 

Order Gesnerace^. 

Gesneria Rosea. 

„ Argyrostigma. 

„ Coccinea. 

„ Atrosanguinea. 

Species. 

„ Longiflora. 

Cosmanthus Fimbriatus. 

% 

Gloxinia. 

Order IIydrophylacile. 

Phacelia Insignis. 

Nemophila Aurita. 

„ Grandiflora. 

„ Automaria. 

Species. 

Phacelia Conspiceia. 

„ Tanacetiflora, 

Order Vkrbenac.e — Vervain Tribe. 

Hebeustreitia Dentata. 

„ Era grans. 

• 

Hedychuim Gardnerianum. 
Lautana Selloviana. 

Verbena Melissifolia. 

„ Indica. 

„ Nivea. 

„ Fucuta. 

Species 

Clerodendron Roseum. 

„ Nutans. 

Verbena Aubletii. 

„ Venosa. 

„ Pulchella. 

Species. 

Order Acanthaceje — Iusticia Tribe. 

Erantbemum Bicolor. 

Goldfussia Lancifolia. 

„ Pulchella. 

Ruellia Species 

Strobilanthua Scabra. 

„ Auriculata. 

„ Sabiniana, 

Species. 

Thunbergia Grandiflora. 

„ Aurantiaca. 

„ Alba. 

Species. 

Goldfussia Isophylla. 

Varieties. 

Mirabilis Jalap a. 

Order Nyctagine^e. 

Marvel of Peru. 

„ Rubra. 

„ Tricolor. 

„ Striata. 

Species. 
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Order Labiate — Mint Tribe. 


Amethystea Ccerulea. 

Salvia Coccinea. 

„ Limbata. 
Scutellaria Albida. 

„ Alpina. 

„ Lutea. 

. Stachys Coccinea. 

„ Grandiflora. 


Phlomis Russelliaua. 
Species. 

„ Lusitanica. 

Species. 

„ Integrifolia. 

„ Peregrina. 

Species. 

„ Purpurea. 

Species. 


Order Primulace^ — Primrose Tribe. 


Anagallis Indica. 

„ Grandiflora. 

Cyclamen Persicum Species. 
Primula Cortusoides. 

„ Sinensis Fimbriata. 


Primula Ccerulea. 
Species. 

Dodecatheon Medea. 

„ Atro-rosea. 
Species. 


Order Amaranthace^ — The Amaranth Tribe. 


Amaranthus Bicolor. 
- „ Tricolor. 


Amaranthus Speciosus. 

Species. 


Order Plumbaginea; — Lead Wort Tribe. 


Statice Eximia. 

Pseudo — Armeria. 


Statice Speciosa. 
Species. 


Azalea. 

Erica Coccinea. 

„ Lutea. 

„ . Monsoniana. 

„ Petiverii. 

„ Plukenetii. 

Aulax Species Eximia. 
Leucadendron. 

„ Argenteum. 
Protea Species. 


Order Proteace.*. 

Erica Purpurea. 

„ Spicta. 

„ Versicolor. 

' „ Var. Species. 

Lcncospermum. 
Nivenia Lagopus. 

„ Septrum. 
Serruria Species. 


Order Euphorbiacea* — Eupiiorbium Tribe. 
Euphorbia Variegata. 
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Canna Indica. 

„ Lutea. 

» Aurantiaca. 


Obdek Cannes. 

Canna Latifolia. 
„ Variegata. 
Species. 


Obdek Polemoniace^e. 


Collomia Cocrinea. 

Phlox Tricolor. 

Gilia Achillioefolia 

>i 

Albo-coerulea. 

„ Capitata. 


Splendens. 

„ Nivalis. 


Species. 

Ipomopsis Beyrichii. 


Aurantiaca. 

„ Elegans. 

it 

Picta. 

Leptosipbon Densiflorus. 

a 

Albas. 

„ Androsacens. 

it 

Lilacinas. 

Phlox Dnunmondii 

ft 

Mexdeaca. 

„ Coccinea. 


Species. 

„ Leopoldina. 




Order Ibidaceje — Corn-flag Tbibe. 


Anomatheca Cruenta. 

Crocus Vernas. 

Cypella Herberti. 

Homeria. 

Herbertia. 

Galatia. 

Hesperantha. 

Patersonia Glauca. 

Tigridia Conchiflora, Tiger Iris. 
„ Pavonia* 


Anisanthns. 

Babi&na. 

Geissorhiza. 

Gladiolus, Corn-flag. 

Iris, Hear de Es, 

Ixia. 

Morea. 

Streptanthera. 

Spatalanthua, Ribbon flower. 
Vieusaeuxia, Peacock Iris. 


Order Hemodoraceje. 


Wachendorfia. 

Corculigo. 

Hypoxis. 

Order Asphodelacejb. 

Camassia. 

Aibnca. 

Barnardia. 

Cyanella. 

Beelevalia. 

Gagea. 

Lloydia. 

Myogalnm. 

Cryospermum. 

Milla. 

Ornithogalum. 

Hesperoscordiom . 

Moscari. 

Hyacinthus. 
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Order Akaryllidacks — Narcissus Tribe. 


Alstrsemeria Aurantiaca. 
„ Barclay ana. 

„ Bicolor. 

* Bom aria Variabilis. 

„ Bolivia. 
Amaryllis Rrevoluta. 

„ Amabilis. 
Crinum Superbum. 

,, Asiaticum. 
Species. 

Nerine Sarniensis. 

„ A urea. 


Nerine Pallida. 

„ Pulcbella. 

„ Tricolor. 

Species. 

Narcissus. 

Brunsvigia Multiflora. 
„ Falcata. 

„ Curri folia. 

„ Ciliaris. 

Hsemanthus Coccineus. 
„ Humalis. 

„ Corusca. 

Species. 


Order Liliace.®— Lily Tribe. 


Aloe Littoralis. 

Agave Vivipara. 
Asparagus Sarmentosus. 
Brodioea Congesta. 
Gloriosa Superba. 
Polianthes Flore Pleno. 


Anthericum Annuum. 
Agave Americana. 
Asparagus Racemosus. 
Hyacinthus Orientalis, 
Dracoena Ferrea. 

„ Tuberosa. 
Species. 


Order Commeline-*.— Spider Wort Tribe. 

Commelina Caelestis. > Sparaxis, 

„ Albiflora. Species. 

„ Tuberosa. 
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FLOBICULTURAL LIST. 



Achimenes. Scrophularinece . — These are very ornamental species 
of plants, and of easy culture ; the scaly tuberous roots, by which 
they are propagated, must be carefully preserved during the dry 
weather, by occasionally moistening the earth in which they are 
kept, and after the commencement of the rains, the imbricated 
buds which they produce underground, may be divided and 
planted out. 

Adenophora Suavbolbns. Campanulacece .~ These are pretty 
pale blue border flowers in England, but being chiefly natives of 
Siberia it is doubtful, whether they could be easily cultivated in 
this country. 

Adonis. Ranunculacece . — Derives its name from the blood red 
colour of most of the species, the Autumnalis is more generally 
called the “ Pheasants eye" and in England much admired, the 
plants thrive in any good soil, they seldom exceed a foot in height 
and being of a bushy nature should nbt be closer to each other 
than eighteen inches and planted three or four in a group. They 
may be raised by seed, or by dividing the root, and sown after 
the monsoon. 

Aebides. Orchidacete, A. Odorata . — These plants possess the 
power of living almost entirely upon the matter which they absorb 
from the atmosphere, the flowers are very fragrant and hang in 
long racemes of a light flesh colour and spotted, from six inches 
to a foot long, they grow from the axils of the leaves, appearing 
in April and May, and are found on the Mahableshwur Hills and 
the Ghauts. 

Agapanthus Umbellatus. — This is a beautiful blue Lily brought 
from the Cape, and requires the same treatment as the other 
species. Is propagated by dividing the roots. A light peat sandy 
soil, mixed with old vegetable manure. 
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Aoathjea Spatulata. Composites . — Named from Agathos excel- 
lent, on account of its beautiful blue flowers. They aro grown 
in light rich soil, and require only ordinary attention in watering. 

Agebatum Mexicanum. Composites . — These flowers are chiefly 
white, and blue, merely requiring light rich soil. • 

Alonsoa Gbandifloba. Scrophulariacece. — This is called the 
“ mask-flower,” the colour of which .is scarlet, and is easily cul- 
tivated in rich mould and multiplied by cuttings or seed. 

Alstbjbmbria. Amarylli&aceos.— These tuberous-rooted plants, 
are mostly from South America, with every variety of colour, and 
may easily be cultivated in a mixture of sand and loam during 
and after the rains. 

Altssum Saxatilb. Crucifera . — These species of Herbaceous 
plants are all of a yellow colour, and are best adapted for bor- 
ders and cultivated by seed in a common soil. 

Amaranthus. Amarantacees. — A-tricolor, Caudatus or “ Love lies 
bleeding,” Hypochondriacus or “Prince's Feather.” This flower 
is found wild in the South of England, many of the species 
are very common, and of a great variety of colours. A-tricolor is 
remarkable for its variegated leaves, the centre of which is red 
and pale yellow, propagated by seed only. 

Soil.— A good loam with old manure, and watered once a day, 
is all that is necessary. The leaves and stalks of several of 
the species are eaten, and resemble spinage. 

Amaryllis Belladona — Equebtris— Mexican— Cape — American 
— Asiatica. — All these blossom during the rainy and cold sea- 
son, and form a great ornament when judiciously planted amongst 
other border flowers. The colours are of every variety —red, white, 
pink, Si c. The large flowering sorts are greedily devoured by 
birds and insects, and require much care to prevent their being des- 
troyed.— Is propagated as all other kinds of bulbous roots. 

Amaryllis Frittilabia, or Snakes’ Head Lily.— From Ama- 
rysso, resplendent. The wild flower hangs pendulous, and is 
chequered with pale dark purple— name from Frittillas, a dice 
board. Most of the species are natives of China, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and America : they have become quite acclimated 
in India, and are found almost in every flower-garden under the 
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names of Mexican, Barbadoes, Turk’s cap, Tiger lily, Parrot, &c.— 
Is propagated by the offsets of the bulb, which in one year will 
produce from three to a dozen fresh plants. —A good rich old vege- 
table soil : if the subsoil is rather porous, the better. When grown 
in pots, be careful that there is a small hole in the bottom, and 
that the pots are of a sufficient size to admit the expansion freely 
of the bulbs, which, after the decay of the old flowering stalk, 
may be separated and transplanted : if in borders, they will 
blossom during the rains and cold weather, and many during 
the hot season. 

AmethtbtEa Cjebulea. Labiatce . — This flower takes its name 
from the Amethyst, and of a blue colour, being a native of Siberia, 
it is doubtful whether it would be easy of culture in this country. 

Anagallis Indica. JPrimulacece . — This plant is a Native of Nepal, 
colour blue, of easy culture and propagated by cuttings, in any 
common soil. 

Anchusa. Boraginece . — These plants are annuals and perennials, 
easily cultivated, and may be planted in open borders, their 
colours are deep blue and in some cases varied with red and 
white. 

Anemone. Banunculace *.— Named from Anemos the wind. 
There are the wild and cultivated. The wood Anemone is a very 
elegant little flower, and only opens, it is said, when the wind 
blows : the blossoms are of a very short duration. The colour is 
rather of a bluish purple, hanging like a bell with from five to 
fifteen petals. It grows in elevated open pastures in England. 
The cultivated Anemone are of two species, A-Coronaria, or Poppy 
Anemone, and A-Hortensis, or star -leafed Anemone. The varieties 
are the single and semi-double, both nearly as much esteemed as 
the double. Is propagated by seed for varieties, when the tubers 
are not procurable. They are successfully cultivated at the Cape ; 
and tubers can be procured from thence : the tubers may be divided. 
A strong rich loamy soil, at least a foot and a half in depth, 
and well mixed with old decayed vegetable manure, so that it 
may retain a moderate share of moisture. If not grown in beds, 
they must be in pots of a large size, and this will no doubt be 
found the best method of culture, enabling you to take advan- 
tage of situation or other circumstances as may be desirable. 
The plants should occasionally have the earth loosened around 
the roots, and the stems earthed up, taking care that the crowns 
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of the tubers are never exposed, otherwise they will be seriously 
injured ; they should be grown or kept only in such spots as 
may benefit by the morning and evening sun. In the selection 
of roots, choose those of a moderate size and form, without any 
hollow in the centre : when fresh, the roots are exceedingly 
brittle. 

Anoda Dilleniana.— A n uninteresting species.* 

Anomatheca Cruenta. Iridacece . — A pretty species of flower- 
ing plant, showy when planted in a bed by itself, producing abun- 
dance of blossom of red and lilac colours, cultivated easily from 
seed. 

Anthemib Purpurea. Composite . — The " chamomile,” plants, 
flowers yellow, white, and purple, so common in Europe, as to need 
no further description. 

Anthvbicum Annuum —Liliacece.- This genus comprises both bul- 
bous and shrubby species, and may be grown in a light loamy 
and sandy soil, the shrubby species propagated by cuttings, and 
from the bulbous kind from off-sets. 

Aquilegia Alpina. Ranunculacea . — Columbine.— The several 
species are very ornamental, grow in any moderate good soil, and 
increase plentifully by seed. 

Arabis Kosea. Cruciferce , — These species of plants of which there 
are seven, are chiefly adapted for ornamenting rock work, in Eu- 
rope, being natives of many parts of the world. 

Ardisia Crenulata. Myrsinaccce . — These are handsome species 
of plants of easy culture in a good soil, and easily increased by 
cuttings from the root, the A-Elegans, lanceolata, solanacea, are 
natives of India. 

Arenaria. — These are plants of no great beauty chiefly of a 
white colour and grow in sandy soil. 

Argemone. Papaveracece . — Hardy annuals and perennials growing 
easily from seed in any common soil. The seeds yield an oil 
used for common purposes, and the fresh root bruised and applied 
to the part stung by a scorpion affords relief. 

Abi8tolochia Aristolochioe . — These are mostly climbing plants, 
some of the species natives of India, growing in any good soil 
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the A- Acuminata bearing large drooping flowers of a dark purple 
colour, the root is exceedingly bitter, and is said to be an antidote 
to the bite of poisonous snakes. 

Asteb. Composite,— Named from Aster, a star: is nearly of 
every variety of colour. Some beautiful additions have been made 
from Germany : they are striped and a larger size than the Chinese : 
the colours are, deep red, striped, pale red, pale red tipped with 
white, dark blue, dark blue striped, pale blue, pale blue striped, 
yellow tinged, white, silver white, flesh coloured, grey, &c. —Is pro- 
pagated by seed sown at the end of the hot weather, and con- 
tinued during the rains. — The plants should have at least eighteen 
inches of space between them, and the soil rich and light. If 
grown in pots, the varieties are easily kept distinct, and the seed 
preserved as soon as the plant withers and dries. A succession of 
flowers may be continued until the hot season. 

Athanasia Annua. Composite. — This is a genus of Cape plants, 
many of the flowers very pretty, of a yello^ colour generally known 
as one of the everlasting flowers, grows in a light soil. 

Aulax. Proteacece.— The species grow from one to two feet 
high, in a sandy soil bearing yellow flowers. 

Asclepias Curassavica. Asclepiadece. — This genus of tall growing 
plants thrives well in any good light soil, requiring room to spread 
and show their blossoms, they are readily grown from seed which 
are produce in abundance. 

Azalea. Ericacea. — This genus is numerous and remarkable for its 
variety of colours, the plants thrive in a light loamy soil, and are 
easily grown from seed, only requiring to be kept moderately 
moist. 

Balm of Gilead.— •' Vide Dracocephalum. 

Balsam.— Vide Impatiens. 

Babtonia Aubea. Loasacecs.— A beautiful species, flowers of a 
yellow and white colour, opening at night effusing a sweet odour; 
they should be planted close together, so that the ground may be 
covered with its leaves. 

Begonia. Begoniacea.^B. Renifobmis. — An herbaceous succulent 
plant, flowers of a pale pink colour, and fragrant, Native of the 
moist forests of India. 
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Bellis. Composite.— B. Pbbbnnis. — This well known flower is 
easily cultivated by 'seed after the rains, it thrives best in a rich 
loamy soil, and should be grown in pots. 

Bignonia. Bignoniacco.— B. Badicans. — The ashed leaved trumpet- 
flower ; stems with rooting joints ; flowers in large bunches, of a 
scarlet orange colour; of easy cultivation as are the whole of the 
species. 

Bitteb Vetch.— V ide Orobus. 

Blumenbachia Loasacea . Blttmbnbachia Insignis.— T hese are 
small plants with white flowers, the species are ornamental, and may 
be sown in borders, the stem has the stinging properties of the 
nettle. 

Bomabia. Amaryllidacea . — The colour of these flowers are red 
and yellow, spotted, pink, &c. For Cultivation see Alstrameria. 

Bbachycome, Composite . — These species of plants can only be cul- 
tivated during the cold season, the colours are dark purple, pink, and 
white, the seed must be sown in a light soil, requiring a moderate 
quantity of water. 

Briza. GraminecB .— Quaking grass, some of the species are inter- 
esting and easily grown from seed. 

Bbodtea. Liliaceas . — These bulbs with lilac, blue and white flow- 
ers may be grown like other lilies in a rich loam and are increased 
by off-sets of the roots. 

Bbowallia, Scrophulariacea . — These are handsome plants, blue 
and white flowers, and are easily cultivated from seed in any 
good soil, both are, calculated for borders. The white is an up- 
right, and the blue a spreading, plant ; both having, a pretty and 
delicate appearance. 

Bbttgmansia, Solanacece . B. Arborea.— T hese are ornamental 
plants of easy culture and propagated by cuttings, they continue 
to flower several times in succession during the rains and oold 
season, the number and size of the flowers at one time has a very 
striking appearance, a large space must be allowed to each plant. 

Cacalia. Composite. C. Coccinba.— T hese plants will grow in any 
soil, and are mostly found in waste places, the species are numerous 
and found in all parts of the globe. 
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Calampelis. Bignoniacete. — C. Scabra. — This plant is of xnucli 
beauty, well adapted for training on trellis- work, the orange colour- 
ed flowers being very showy ; any light loamy soil suits it. 

. Calandrinia. Portulacece . — The species of this genus are very 
pretty, and only require light rich soil. They are easily cultivated 
by seed. 

Calceolaria. Scrophulariacea . — These are both shrubby and 
herbaceous plants, they thrive best in a light rich loamy soil and 
may be cultivated both by seed and cuttings. The Hybrids raised 
from this genus are very numerous and showy, the colours are 
chiefly purple, orange, yellow, and spotted. 

Callichroa. Composite. — C. PlaTyglossa. — This is a border 
flower, yellow with a broad ray, requiring a good soil and should 
only be watered by the hand, it seldom exceeds a foot in height. 

Calliop8ts. Composite . — These flowers are mostly of a very 
beautiful bright yellow with a dark eye in the centre, the Rosea 
being the only exception, grown easily from seed in any rich 
light soil. 

Campanula. Campanulacea . — This genus of plants including 
the Canterbury-bell and Venus's looking glass is well known for 
its ornamental beauty and profusion of flowers, all the species 
grow freely in any soil and are propagated by seed and dividing 
the roots. 

Candy Tuft.— V ide Iberia. 

Canna. Cannece. C. Indica. — There are several species of this 
genus, the colours are scarlet, orange, red and yellow mixed, 
they blossom throughout the year and are cultivated by dividing 
the roots or by seed, the latter should be sown whilst fresh or 
if otherwise they will require to be soaked for a few hours in 
water, a good common soil is all that is requisite. 

* 

Canterbury BKLL.-^Vide Campanula. 

Cape Aster. —Vide Cineraria. 

Cape Jessamine. — Vide Gardenia. 

Cassia. Leguminosa.— This is a numerous genus of ornamental 
plants, growiug from one to many feet in height in any tolera- 
ble good soil and are easily raised from seed. 
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Castillejia. Scrophularinea ,— An ornamental genus of plants 
growing freely in a good light soil and may be raised either by 
seed or by dividing the roots. 

Catananchb. Composite , — This is a pretty order of small plants, 
colours, yellow, white and blue, succeed well in common soil, and 
may be increased by seed or dividing the roots. 

Cxlsia. Scropkulariacea .— This is a genus of ornamental plants, 
growing from two to six feet high, colours yellow and orange, 
the Coromandeliana a native of India, raised from seed in any 
garden soil. 

Centaur ba. Composite. C. ATBOPURPUBEA.—The sweet Sultan. The 
various species of this beautiful and elegant genus are easily 
grown from seed in any light loamy soil, they are of various 
heights from twelve inches to five feet, the seed may be 
sown in pots or small beds at the close of the rains, then trans- 
planted and they will blossom during the cold weather. The flowers 
are fragrant and of different shades of colour, purple, blue, yellow, 
white, red, brown, &c. 

Cbntbanthtjs Rubeb. Valerianacea. Hind Jallukbkb.— This 
is an ornamental annual, generally grown from European seed, 
the colours of the different species are red, blue and white, and 
thrives in any good garden soil. 

The Valerian grows wild in some of the upper parts of Bengal. 

Cebeus. Cactacece- Night Blowing Cereus. Cebeub Grandi- 
plorus White and Yellow. — From Cereus, signifying pliant like 
wax ' referring to the shoots of some of the species being pliant. 
Many of the species produce the most beautiful flowers, the stems 
are angled and jointed, the blossoms open in the evening or dur- 
ing the night, and die away towards the morning, they are all 
creepers. 

CRREU8 Triangularis.— A creeping plant with triangular stems, 
sends out roots at the joint* which adhere to walls or any sup- 
port near. The flowers are large of a yellowish white colour, 
with yellow anthers. It should, if grown in the garden, have a 
strong trellis work to support it. 

Cebeus Truncatus.— This species produces flowers during the cold 
season, which are of a rose colour ; it is indigenous to the Brazils, the 
whole of the genus seem to thrive in any tolerable soil, without 
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much watering, young plants may be obtained by separating the 
branches at the joints, but then they require to be watered daily 
until the roots have struck. 

Chamomile.— Vide Anthemis. 

Cheibanthus Cheibi. Crucifer as. Wall Floweb. — Named from 
Cheir, the hand, Anthos a flower. This flower derives its name 
from the circumstance of its growing wild on old walls and ruins 
in England. It is of a light yellow colour, but, when cultivated 
in gardens, assumes a much richer and darker tint, mixed with 
brown. The double variety, of a yellow colour, and striped with 
deep orange, is seldom known to blossom here. The name of 
Gilly Flower is given to the stock and a specie^ of pink 
carnation, these being the only flowers formerly cultivated by 
dames in their baronial castles. Is propagated by seed, during 
and after the rains: space of a foot and a half must be allowed 
each plant if in beds, as it grows nearly two feet high. 

Chelone. Scrophulariacea . — From Chelone a tortoise, to the 
back of which the helmet of the flowers is fancifully compared, 
the flowers are scarlet, orange, white and purple, the species 
thrive in any good garden soil, and may be increased by divid- 
ing the roots. 

Chobizema. Leguminosa. C. Spectabilis.— This plant was first 
found in the West Coast of New Holland by Labillardiere, some 
of the species are scarlet coloured, others yellow and red they 
grow best in a rich loamy soil, and may be raised from cuttings, 
as well as seed which they produce in abundance. 

Chironia. Qentianea . — This genus of plants are all indige- 
nous to the Cape of Good Hope, the flowers are rose coloured, 
white, yellow and purple, the plant grows to the height of 
two foet and should be continued by cuttings, they require a 
light loamy soil. 

Chcenostoma Polyanthum. Scrophvlariacea.— These are pretty 
dwarf plants, of a white and light yellbw colour, well adapted 
for borders, and thrive in any garden soil. 

Christmas Floweb. —Vide Chrysanthemum. 

Chrysanthemum. Composites. Chrysanthemum Indicum, Christ- 
mas Flower. " Gool Dovodeef — Common in England : name from 
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Chrysos gold, and Anthos, flower. There are several varieties 
— common in all gardens. They commence flowering generally in 
November, and continue for several months. The colours are mostly 
yellow orange, and a purplish colour mixed with white, propagated 
by seed roots, and suckers, and grow well in any tolerably good 
soil. 

Cineraria. Composite. C. Azubba. — This genus of plants 
known by the name of Cape Aster produce abundance of showy 
flowers of orange coloured, yellow, purple and red varieties, 
they grow from two to three feet high, the leaves being covered 
with a soft white down, grown from seed and thrive in any 
good garden soil. 

t 

Cistus. Cistacece. Eock-bosb. — This genus of plants are most- 
ly used for ornamenting rock' work, though some grow to the 
height of four feet, they do well in most garden soils and may 
be cultivated either from seed or by cuttings. 

Cladanthtts. Composite. Cladanthtts ABABictrs.-^These are 
small dwarf plants, bearing yellow flowers, and grow in any soil. 

Clabkia. These are handsome annuals which make 

a showy display in flower borders, their colours are rose, white 
and purple, they ripen seed in abundance which may be sown 
in any good soil. 

\ 

Clematis. Ranunculacea . C. Goubiana. — This species takes 
its name from Klema, a vine branch from its climbing pro- 
perties. The Gouriana or Traveller’s joy, flowers white, at the 
close of the rains, and gives out a very strong perfume, it is a 
hardy plant grows in any soil. The whole species are adapted 
for trellis work and easily increased by dividing the plants. The 
colours are various, white, blue, lilac, yellow, &c. 

Cleome. Capparidacecs . C. Pentaphylla.-— T he species of this 
genus are very pretty and grow well in a light rich soil, the 
colours of the flowers are white, red, purple and yellow, cultivated 
easily from seed. 

Clianthus. Leguminoste . C. Pttnicetts. — From Kleios glory 
and Anthos, a flower an elegant plant attains the height of 8 or 10 
feet and adapted for a shrubbery, growing well in any moderate 
rich soil, native of New Zealand. 
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Clintonia. Lobeliaeete. C. E leg ans.— T hese are pretty border 
plants, colours white and blue, they flower and give seed abun- 
dantly and thrive in any good soil. 

Clove Pink.— V ide Dianthus Caryophyllus. 

CoB-EA. Polemoniacece. Cobea. Scandens. — This is a fast growing 
creeper, the flowers of which are purple, and the stems attach 
themselves to any rough surface, like some of the Cereus species 
and well adapted for screening walls. 

Collinsia. Scrophularineoc. Collixsia. Gbandiflora. — These 
plants are mostly all of a bright colour, and well adapted for bor- 
ders to a flower garden, the colours are mostly yellow ; but the Sea - 
briuscula is red and yellow, these plants require a tolerable good 
soil with plenty of water. 

Collomia. Polemoniacece. Collomia Coccinea. — These plants 
have a weedy appearance and though cultivated in Europe are 
hardly worth the trouble. 

Columbine. — Vide Aquilegia. 

Commelina. Commelinea . — Some of the plants of this genua are 
very handsome, the colour of the flowers mostly blue, and propagated 
by dividing the tubers. 

Cobeopsis TiNCTpBiA. Composita . — There are several varieties 
of this elegant flower. The leaves have a strong scent of fennel. 
The colour of the flower is a deep orange yellow striped with red. 
The seed may be sown at the commencement of the rains, or at 
any time after. It requires no particular care beyond other border 
flowers. 

Cobbea. Putacea . — The species of this genus are mostly shrubs 
the flowers white and scarlet, each plant requires a tolerable space 
to grow in, as it attains the height of six or more feet, and should 
be placed in a shrubbery where the soil is good. 

Corydalis. Fumariacece. — C. Glauca. — These plants are of a 
rapid growth and well adapted for covering trellis work. 

Cosmea. Composita. C. Bipinxata. — The species of this genus 
are mostly annuals and ornamental flowers, colours purple, white 
and yellow, the roots are tuberous, and may be cultivated by 
dividing the same or by seed. 
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CottjlA. Composite. Cotttla. A urea. — This is a common plant 
with little golden -ball like flowers and is cultivated in any garden 
soil, by seed. 

Cbocus. IridacecB. Crocus Vebnus. — This plant never flowers 
in the Western part of India, the roots when planted only produce 
leaves, wither and die. 

Cbotalabia. Leguminosa, Cbotalaria. Eleganb. — This is a 
numerous genus, many of the species beautiful, the seeds are 
contained in inflated pods, which rattle when shaken, grow readily 
in any tolerably good soil, and abound in this country. 

Cbucianella. Rubiacea. Cbucianella. Sttlosa. — This is a pretty 
little pink coloured flower, native of mountains in Persia and there- 
fore not likely to grow in the Southern parts of India. 

Cophra. Lythracea. — This genus of plants is rather pretty ; 
the flowers being purple, scarlet and red, are grown from seed 
and by cuttings in tolerable light soil. 

Cyclamen. Trimulacea. Cyclamen Persicum. — This is a 
bulbous species, thriving in a light vegetable mould and may be 
cultivated by seed or its tubers. 

Cyclantheba. Liliacea. Cyclantheba Pedata. — This species 
is grown, and cultivated as the Cyclamen. 

CYN0GL088UM. Boragmecz. — These are pretty little annuals, 
natives of Europe, the colour of the flowers mostly blue, purple, 
white and purple, grow in any common soil. 

Cyprus Vine.— V ide Ipomea quamoclit. 

Cytisus. Leguminosa. Cytisus Argenteus. — These species are 
mostly hardy trees or shrubs found all over Europe, the trees 
mostly bearing flowers of a yellow colour, with a few exceptions 
of white and purple, they are readily increased by seed, layers, 
or buds. 

Dahlia. Composite Dahlia Vabiabilis.— This flower is a 
native of Mexico, and there grows in a sandy Boil. It was 
first introduced into England in the year 1789, and into India 
about 20 years ago. It is now very common in all parts, and, 
from its great diversity of colour, is generally cultivated with 
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much care, Especially by Europeans. The leading varieties of the 
fertile rayed are — purple, rose, pale white, yellow, yellow and 
orange, pale yellow, light blue, dark red, &c. Flowers Bingle. 
Of the barren rayed species, there are the scarlet, bright scarlet, 
orange, saffron and yellow flowered, single, semi-double, and 
double, and several sub- varieties. Is propagated by dividing the 
roots and cuttings for ordinary purposes, and by seed for new 
varieties. If the tubers are cut, be careful to preserve an eye 
in the part, otherwise it will throw out root fibres but no shoots. 
If seed is to be preserved, remove all the tubers carefully, so 
that the nourishment may be given to the flower; and if to 
produce tubers for the following season, remove the flowers when 
early in bud, after having ascertained the colour. The finest 
double species are grown in this manner; though you may occasion- 
ly get a double flower from seed. The method by which fayorile 
sorts may be increased is as follows. The old tubers are to bo 
placed in a large flower pot of good. leaf mould and old manure, 
leaving the crowns only exposed. The shoots which quickly rise 
from the tubers are cut or clipped off, when about two or three 
inches in length, and put into fresh pots, or in a bed, where 
they must be carefully watered, and shaded until they have 
struck and taken root, when they will grow vigorously. Tubers 
that have no eyes near the crown should be rejected. If grown 
from seed, the plant should be removed when about four or six 
inches high, and if placed in the ground, a space of two feet 
at least between each plant allowed ; and as the plant arrives, 
at maturity, it must be supported by strong sticks. When the 
stalk has become dry, the tubers may be removed and kept in 
a room, either upon sand or pounded charcoal. The plants should 
have all the lower straggling branches removed with a sharp 
knife, and so trained that, when in blossom, the flowers may 
appear to the greatest advantage. The soil should be a light 
rich loam, mixed with sand. The tubers may be left in the 
ground, but it is not safe to do so, rats and other vermin being 
destructive to them. 

Daist. — Vide Beilis. 

Datuba. Solanacea . — These flowers, the colours of which are 
white, yellow, purple and blue, are easily cultivated from seed, 
common all over India. 

Daubbntonia, Leguminosce.— Daubbntonia Pttnicea.-— Hand* 
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some plants brought from South America, closely allied to the Pifl- 
cidia, grow well in a sandy loam. 

Delphinium. Ranunculacea. D. Ajacis.— The Lark spur is 
grown very commonly by the natives after the rains, colour 
a deep blue on a spiral stem ; the flower takes its name from the 
resemblance to the Dolphin. There are many species all of which 
are easily grown from seed, the natives are in the habit of sowing 
the seed under peach and orange trees. When grown in beds, 
and the flowers of one colour they have a showy and pretty 
appearance, a space of six inches should be allowed between 
each plant. 

Dianthus. Silenacece . Dianthus Babbatus. — From Dios divine 
and Anthos a flower. D . Barlatu* the sweet William easily 
cultivated* by seed and slips, blossoms almost throughout the 
year and requires only a good garden soil. 

Dianthus Cabtophyllus. — The Clove Pink or Carnation grows 
wild in various parts of England. This has long been a favorite 
flower and is now almost acclimated. It seldom ripens its seed, and 
• two varieties are only to be met with in the Deccan. The dark 
crimson is not so full a flower as the variegated crimson and 
white ; they both possess equal perfume and fragrance, but the 
latter, when carefully grown, is certainly the most beautiful. A 
full grown carnation should neither have its petals too crowded 
nor too thin, but regularly disposed, so that all its beauties may 
be observed at once. The stem or foot stalk seldom exceeds 
eighteen inches, and this should be carefully supported. Is propa- 
gated by layers and pipings; also by seed when procurable. 
The plants must always be sheltered from heavy rains, and also from 
the hot winds ; yet kept in an airy situation. If placed under 
cover for any length of time, they run up to thin Btalks, seldom 
throwing out blossoms. The time for taking cuttings is when 
the plant is in blossom ; and this may be done either at the 
commencement of the rains, or in the cold weather. When the 
plants appear to be about to blossom, all the buds save a couple 
should be carefully removed, as well as any' small shoots on the 
foot stalk between the leaves. When layers are required, they 
must be removed from the stem with a knife or scissors, and 
should not be longer than two or three joints. Cut off all the 
lower superfluous leaves smooth, then throw the layers into water 
for a couple of hours. Plant them in baskets at about six inches 
apart, which have been filled with old rich vegetable loam ; 
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water so as to settle the earth round the stems, and place in a 
shady spot, not under trees, if in the rainy season. In about 
six weeks they will have struck, and may be removed into pots. 
Do this carefully, not disturbing the earth round the young roots, 
which are very tender, and replace in the shade again until 
sufficiently strong to bear exposure to the sun. The variegated 
have only two colours, and when stripped are called Flakes, but 
if spotted, Picotees. Ants (black, red and white) are very des- 
tructive to the roots. An old plant of Flakes or Picotees, will 
occasionally lose both stripes and spots during the hot season, and 
beeome quite white when in flower, but resume during the rains 
their original colours of deep red and white. The colour thus 
changing may be justly attributed to the dry hot weather, as 
it has been remarked in England, that sometimes fine double run- 
ning flowers have returned to their whole or original colour 
during very dry or warm summers. 

Dianthus Chinbnsis. — Common in all gardens— of various colours, 
and some mixed— they flower all the yeat round, and give seed 
immediately as it fades, and which will spring up again if sown. 
The double flowered varieties are much esteemed: the colours 
are white, red, crimson, red and white. 

Didiscus. ZlnibellifercB. Didiscus CjERULEUs. — These plants are 
from Australia, and are grown from seed in a light loamy soil, 
and the plants either reared in pots or in flower-beds. 


Digitalis. Scrophularineoe. Digitalis Purpubea.— This plant 
so called from the resemblance, the flowers bear to the finger of 
a glove. An active medicine is obtained from the leaves. The 
flowers grow in any common garden soil but are rare in this 

country. 

Dillwynia Leguminosa . Dillwynia GlyCInifolia. — Elegant 
shrubs when in flower, generally of a scarlet and orange colour, 
from New South Wales and New Holland. They should be 
grown in pots in a light loamy soil and regularly watered. 

v 

Diplacus. Scrophulariacece. Diplacus Puniceus. The Monkey 
flower, a pretty genus of plants, with flowers yellow, or scarlet, 
they are grown in a rich sandy loam and may be propagated by 
cuttings, they are natives of California. 
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Dodecatheon. Primulacece. Dodecatheon Meadi a.— Ornamen- 
tal plants when in flower, colours, lilac, purple and white, 
grown in a light soil and cultivated by dividing the roots. 

Dolichob. Leguminosoe. Done hob Lignosub.— These are twin- 
ing plants. Natives of India and grow in any good soil. 

Dracocephalum. Labiate . DRACocEPHALrM Altaibnse. Many 
of these species are well known amongst which is the D. Cana- 
riense the balm of Gilead, with pretty blue flowers, the scent 
only lies in the leaves, and the plant seldom exceeds eighteen 
inches in height, the other species have large splendid blue flowers, 
and easily reared from seed, the plants are best grown in pots. 

Echium. Boraginaceoe. Echium Gsandifloeum. 

Epilobium. OnagracecB.—' These are mostly Alpine plants, and 
therefore not likely to be cultivated with success in South India. 

Erica. Ericacece. Erica Coccinea.— -This genus includes numer- 
ous species of beautiful plants, found principally at the Cape, 
but as there is great difficulty in managing and propagating them 
even in Europe, no direction can be laid down for successfully 
cultivating them in India'. 

Erinhs. Scrophularineoe. ErInus Alpinus.— This is a little plant 
with purple flowers and adapted for rock work in Europe, requir- 
ing little soil. 

Ebodium. Geraniacece. Erodium Gruinum.— So tamed from Ge- 
ranos, a Crane. They are mostly all from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Most of the flowers are devoid of odour, and those which 
are particularly so are the most beautiful, whereas those again 
whose petals are the least showy, diffuse towards the evening and 
during the night a most powerful perfume ; this is particularly 
the case with such as have white petals spotted with red. The 
almost innumerable varieties now produced in England hare ori- 
ginated by hybridization, and to enumerate them all here is unne- 
cessary. “ The flowers of all the kinds are borne in umbels on 
a peduncle, which in the stemless kinds arises from the centre of 
the source of the leaves, and in the shrubby kinds from the axil 
of almost all of the upper leaves. The number of the flowers 
borne in an umbel is various in different kinds, and greatest in 
those of the horse-leafed group.’* The commonest sorts cultivated 
in gardens are the deep scarlet, light pink, and ivy- leafed. The 
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latter has a strong perfume, and scents the fingers if only slightly 
touched. The ordinary mode of propagation is by cuttings and seed. 
Almost all the varieties produce seed, which will immediately 
grow if sown, and should be transplanted as soon as two or 
three perfect leaves are formed. The cuttings grow most readily, 
and should be taken off at the joints when the wood is assuming 
a brown appearance, and beginning ta ripen. The fibrous-rooted 
herbaceous sorts may be multiplied by dividing the roots. As all 
the species are rapid growers, they require pruning, and to be oc- 
casionally changed into fresh pots. They require a light rich 
soil of loam and old well rotted stable manure, or else leaf mould 
and sand: the cuttings when put down must be removed for a 
time to a shady spot, and the earth kept continually moist. I 
must particularly caution against cutting the plants during the 
rains, as the whole plant suffers by the ends of the shoots decay- 
ing ; neither should they be exposed during the hot winds, espe- 
cially the soft velvet-leafed varieties. 

Ebyngium. Umbellifera. Ebyngium Giganteum. — This is an 
extensive genus of plants, some of which are ornamental and well 
adapted for the flower border the colours are blue, light blue, 
white, light white, and green, they thrive best in a sandy soil. 

Ebtsimum. Cruciferce. Ebysimum Pkrowskianum.— This is 
the only one of a numerous genus at all ornamental, it thrives 
in any soil, the flowers are dark orange colour, 

EschscholtzU. Papaveracea.— This is a very beautiful little 
flower, of a deep yellow orange colour, very delicate. It blossoms 
only in the cold weather, and requires care in transplanting 
not more than one plant in a pot, which should be deep— the 
root being long, and tapering: grown from seed. 

Eucharidium. Onagracece . — This is a small plant bearing a 
purple flower, and will thrive in a good garden soil. 

Euphorbia. JSuphorbiacea. Euphorbia Yariegata. — This is a 
variable and very extensive genus of plants, all of which abound 
in a milky juice. E. Variegata will be raised from seed in any 
common garden soil. * 

Evening Primrose. — Vide Godetia and CEnothera. 

Everlasting Flower.— Tide Gnaphalium. 
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Eutoca. Hydrophyllacece . Eutoca Multifloba. — This genus of 
plants is pretty and may be Bown in flower borders, but not 
too close together, their colours are blue, pink and violet. 

Fennel Floweb. — Vide Nigella. 

Flax.— V ide Linum. 

Forget Me Not. — Vide Myosotis. 

Fox Glovf. —Vide Digitalis. 

Francoa. Francoacea. Fbancoa Appbndiculata. — These are 
beautiful plants when in flower, and may be planted out in the 
open garden, they can be only cultivated by seed. 

Fbitillabia. Liliacea. Fbitillaria Impebialis. — These are 
bulbous rooted plants with very. showy flowers, growing well in 
any light garden soil, the colours are various. They are increased 
by off sets. 

Fuchsia. Onagracece. Fuchsia Hvbrida. — This is a beautiful 
genus of plants, and can only be cultivated during the rains and 
cold season, as they die off with every care taken during the 
hot weather, they grow freely from slips, procurable at the Neil- 
gherries, and may be sent to a great distance if packed either 
in a tin case, or bamboo, surrounded with damp moss, the soil 
in which they strike best is a light sandy loam, the slips until 
they have thrown out strong shoots, and leaves must never be 
exposed to the Bun, and even then only early in the morning. 

Gaillardia. Composite. Gaillardia Picta. — These plants are 
chiefly from North America, grow in any garden soil, and may 
be increased by dividing the roots, common everywhere, the scent 
of some of the Bpecies are unpleasant. 

GalegA. Leguminosa. Galega Oribntalis. — These are tolera- 
bly ornamental plants, and as they form a bush of small size 
they require room when planted out, the colours are mostly blue 
and white. 

Gardenia. JRubiacea. Cap® Jasmine. — This is a handsome 
genus of plants, with flowers highly scented, readily grown by 
cuttings, they thrive in any garden soil and only require a moder- 
ate share of water to flower abundantly, their colours are pink, 
white, and pale yellow, most of which are natives of India. 
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Gabland Flower— Vide Hedyckium. 

Gentiana. Gentianacea . — This is an extensive genus of plants 
some of which are very pretty, colours, green, blue, purple and 
white, and are found wild on the Himalayas, they should be 
grown in a light loamy soil, mixed with vegetable mould, the 
whole of the species possess a bitter tonic principle. 

Gesnebia. Gesneriacece.— Showy species of plants mostly with 
scarlet and orange colored flowers, they thrive well in any light 
soil, and may be propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Geranium.— Vide Pelargonium. 

Geum. Rosacea . Gbum Cocci neum. — This is an ornamental 
genus of plants, the G. Coccineum being extremely handsome, but 
as these plants are mostly the produce of N. America and* Hus- 
ain, are not likely to be easily raised in this country, they re- 
quire a light loamy soil, and are increased by dividing the roots 
or by seed. 

Gilia. Polemoniacece. Gilia Achilli^folia. — These are beau- 
tiful annuals and of easy cultivation, may be grown either in 
the flower garden, or in pots during and after the rains, easily 
propagated by seed in aDy light soil. 

Giadiolup. Iridacea. — This is an extensive genus of flowering 
Cape bulbs, colours of which are scarlet, orange, white striped, Ac., 
and are propagated by dividing the roots. 

Glaucium.— Papaveracca.— Glaucium Pebsicum. — These are 
very handsome plants, and showy either in borders or patches, they 
require a moderate good soil, the plants not too near each other, and 
the seed sown at the end of the rains, they are natives of the 
South of Europe and Persia. The colours, red, orange, yellow and 
purple. 

Globe Amaranth.— Vide Gomphrena. 

Globiosa Superba. Liliaceoe Hind . Bctchnao. — From Glo- 
r’i08us. Magnificent. This beautiful lily is a creeper, and blossoms 
at the commencement of the rains : it is found in the beds of 
ravines and edges of rivers. The flowers are of a white, yellow 
and orange colour, the petals long and fringed. It lasts about eight 
days, undergoing various changes during that time. The root is a 
strong poison. 
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Gloxinia. Gesneracea.— These are handsome plants, the flowers 
of which are bell-shaped, purple, blue and while, they require a 
good light rich soil, and are propagated by seed, and stripping off 
the lower branches from the stem, they require to be well supplied 
with water. 

Glycine. Leguminosa . Glycine Sinensis.— Takes its name 
from glykys, sweet, the roots and leaves of most of the species 
being so, the colour of the flowers which, hang in raeemes from 
the axila of the leaves, are violet, yellow, or purple, grown in any 
good soil. 

Gnafhalium. Compositce, Gnaphalium Eximium. — These flowers 
possess the quality of retaining their colour long after being gathered, 
the stalk is covered with a whitish down, they are very hardy, both 
the annual and vienial, the colours are yellow, purple, crimson, yellow 
and white in North America, Africa and Egypt, and grow from two 
to three feet in height. 

Godbtia. Onagraeece.— Evening Primrose. 

Godetia (Enotheba. — This is a very pretty single petalled white 
flower, blossoming only in the evening j and towards morning turns 
to a pink, when it closes and withers. A fresh succession of 
flowers continues many weeks, even during the hot season. Is 
propagated by seed, either in pots or beds. The seed may be sown 
in the rains — soil should be rich. 

Gomphbkna. Amaranthacea. — Globe Amaranth. Annual : common 
in most gardens. The native women wear the flowers in their hair. 
It resembles red clover. Native name — Jafferee Goondee. 

Goodia. Legumvnosce . Goodia Latifolia. — This genus of plants 
are all natives of New Holland, colour of the flowers yellow, they 
never attain any great height, they may be raised from seed or 
cuttings, in a loamy soil. 

Gypsophila. Silenacece . Gypsophila Elegans. — This is a genus 
of small creeping plants flowers of various colours, and will grow in 
any common soil. 

Hebenstbeita. Selaginaccce. — This is a genus of undefshrubs the 
flowers white grown in common garden ground. 

Hedychium. Scitaminece. — Garland Elower, 
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Hedychium Cobonabium.— These plants are natives of India, and 
only require a light rich soil, the flowers are fragrant, colours, orange, 
scarlet, yellow and white, they are increased by dividing the roots. 

Helenium. Composite. Helenium Mexican um. — Most of the 
species are well adapted for borders, they are tallish growing 
plants, and all the yellow coloured flowers^ grow in any common 
soil, natives of North America chiefly. 

Hblianthemum. Cislacece.— Sun-Rose. Small shrubs, generally 
used for planting on rock -work, soil, common garden. 

Helichbysum. Composite. Helichbysum Macbantiium.- Many 
of this genus are much admired for their very lasting and brilliant 
colours, they grow well in a rich soil and are easily cultivated by 
cuttings taken off at the joint some species seed freely and are 
found very abundant at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Hbliophila. Crucifer<B.—k genus of pretty annuals, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, colours, purple, blue, violet and white, 
raised by seed, in pots, and may afterwards be placed out in borders. 

Heliotbopium. Boragine *. — A Bhrubby plant with lilac -coloured 
flowers. 

Hibiscus. Malvacea . — These are all showy flowering plants, 
and thrive well in any garden soil ; they are easily propagated by 
cuttings or layers, 

Hiebacium. Composite. Hiebacium. Gbandiflobum. — This is a 
very extensive genus of plants all over Europe, the dwarf kind are 
best adapted for rock-work, flowers of a yellow colour with the ex- 
ception of tbe aurantiacum, native of Scotland, increased by cuttings, 
and the herbaceous kind by dividing the roots. 

Hovba. Leguminosce .— This is an elegant genus of plants when 
in flower, natives of New Holland and Swan Eiver, very orna- 
mental, and thrive in a mixture of sand, loam and peat. 

Hoya Cabnosa. Asclepiadeoe . — Wax Plant. This plant is well 
adapted for covering trellis work; it grows in gardens or pots: 
the flowers are of a whitish pink colour, resembling wax. 

Humea. Composite.— Humea Elegans. — This plant is a 
native of New South Wales, grows to the height of five or six 
feet, colour of the flower red, and well adapted for borders it 
requires a good soil. 
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Hyaclntiius. Liliacece . — Hyacinthus Oribuxaxis. — These well 
known plants in Europe, are much esteemed for their beautiful 
and ornamental appearance, they are grown both in beds and 
glasses of water, the H. Orientalis is one of the most beautiful 
and fragrant, native name Sambul, bulbs of different species are 
easily procurable from China. 

a 

Hydrangia Hobtensis. Saxifragaceoe . — The Guelder Rose. From 
Hydor, water, and aggion, a vessel— in allusion to some of the 
Bpecies growing in water,, and the resemblance the capsule bears 
to a cup. The flowers are of various shades of rose colour. 
Propagation may be effected by cutting or layers. The soil most 
desired by the hydrangea is a black earth, mixed with well 
rotted leaf mould, and a small portion of sand. It requires 
moisture, and a supply of water should be freely given to it. 

Hypericum. Hypericacece . — St. John’s Wort. These shrubs and 
herbaceous . plants, all bear yellow flowers with one exception, 
the Cochin Chinese, they are inhabitants of all parts of the 
world, and grown by seed in any good garden soil. 

Iberi8. Cruciferce . — Candy Tuft. Grows wild in England : nam- 
ed Iberis from Iberia, or Spain, easily grown from seed, the colours 
pink and white, and blossom towards the close of the rains. 

Impatiens. Balsaminece . — Impatiens Glanduligera. — Noli me 
tangere. So named because the ripe capsules, on being touched, 
fly open and scatter their seeds. A native of India. The double 
flowered are most prized. The colours are rose, pink, white, 
blue, and variegated. When the true colour of the plant from 
seed can be depended upon, if sown in large beds, or patches, 
they have a pretty effect in full blossom, and may of course 
be arranged according to the taste of the cultivator. Is propagated 
by seed at the commencement of the rains, in small, beds, and 
then transplanted. After the first blossoms are off they may 
be cut down, and will throw out fresh shoots, but will not 
blossom so fine as the first. A rich light loamy soil, with old 
decayed stable manure. No plant should ever be closer than 
one foot, especially if the soil is rich, and all lower superfluous 
leaves and stalks removed from the stems. They thrive well in 
pots, and during the time they are in blossom look very orna- 
mental placed amongst evergreens. 

Indian Shot. — Vide Canna Indies. 
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IhdigofbRa. Leguminosae. Ikdigofsra Tinctoiia. Indigo.— Some 
of these plants are very beautiful, natives of India, and worthy of 
a place in any garden ; the colours being purple, red or pink. 

I pome a.. ConvolvulacecB . Ipomba Coccinba.— A beautiful genus 
of climbing plants, herbaceous and shrubby, well adapted for 
covering trellis work, walls, or pillars, growing easily from seed, 
at the commencement of the rains in any good soil, when they 
produce flowers in profuse abundance. 

Ipomea Bona-nox. Muricata. (Hairy.) Rubro-Cerulea (blue and 
pink.) Tyrianthina. (Bright violet.) Violacea. (Violet Blue.) Splen- 
dens, (pale red.) Tuberosa (yellow species.) 

Ipomea Quamoclit. Cyprus Vine, Cbixson Quamocz.it.— Flowers 
in the cold weather, of a most beautiful bright crimson colour; 
tube long, slender; in gardens pretty common. 

Ipohopsis. ConvolvulacecB . — This genus of twining plants re- 
quires the same treatment as the lpomaea, and is applied to the 
same uses. 

Ibis. Iridacecs . Iris Xiphioidbs.— Iris named from Iris the 
eye alluding to the beauty of the colours of the flower. There 
are the fibrous rooted and tuberous rooted kinds : species numerous, 
hybrids, the tuberous rooted are said to be the most difficult to 
cultivate, though most of the species thrive well in India, they 
require merely a good rich soil. 

Iso tom a. Lobeliacece . Isotoha Axillaris. — This is a beautiful 
elegant plant, the flowers of which, look like a large lilao jessa- 
mine, and are cultivated like the Lobelia. 

Iubinea. Composite . — All the species succeed well in any com- 
mon soil, the colour of the flowers are purple, red and yellow, 
and may be cultivated from seed, or by dividing the roots. 

Ixia Chinensis and Capensis. Iridacece.— These beautiful flowers 
vary in colour, and form, they are mostly from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and require the same cultivation as plants of the lily 
tribe, and are propagated by dividing the bulbs. 

Ixora Bandkuca, CinckonaeeoB,— Jungle Gbraniux. j Hind. 
Bucxolbe. — A spreading shrub, smaller than I. Coccinea, but 
equally common ; in flower almost during the whole year— of a 
pale crimson colour : there is also a white variety blossoms 
during the rains. 
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Jasminum Grandiflohum. Sind. iChumbalbb, or Iatkb Iai.— 
This species is very much prized by the natives: the large white 
flowers having a most powerful scent, and being in blossom 
throughout the year, are used as garlands on all festive occasions. 
Is propagated and grown as the former. 

Jasminum. Jasminacea. Jasminum Odobatissimum.— The yellow 
Jasmine: an elegant shrub, with small shining leaves, flowers 
bearing a sweet scent — a native of Madeira, introduced into 
India. 

% 

Jasminum Officinale.— Common white, with a much more 
powerful scent : used generally for covering trellis work by 
Europeans. The natives grow it in bushes, and use the flowers 
at most of their festivals. Is propagated by layers : the plant doe* 
not require any particular care, further than watering. 

Jerusalem Sage. — Vide Phlomis. 

Jungle Geranium.— Vide Ixora. 

Kaulfussta. Composite. Kaulfussia Amblloidrs. — This is a 
small annual plant with bright blue flowers, the florets, of which curl 
back after they have been expanded a short time, it requires a light 
soil and the seed may be sown at the end of the rains. 

Kennedya. Leguminous. — A genus of beautiful plants, with lilac, 
and crimson coloured flowers, with short Keels whilst the El. Coccinea 
have long ones, they are propagated by seed, in any good soil. 

Lantana. Verbenacea . Lantana Selloviana. — These are large 
shrubs, producing pink, yellow, orange colored heads of flowers, they 
blossom at all seasons, and are found in most gardens, the leaves have 
the scent of black currents, the berries are eaten, may easily be pro- 
pagated by seed, or suckers. 

Larkspur.— Vide Delphinium. 

Lasthenia. Composite . — These plants are Natives of California, 
flowers yellow, and are adapted for borders. 

LaThybus. Leguminosa . Lathybus Odobatub. Sweet Tea . — 
This genus is formed for the most part of very handsome plants when 
in flower, but require sticks or trellis work to support them. The 
seed should be sown after the rains, at the commencement of the cold 
season, in pots. It is very seldom that they blossom* 
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Lavatbra. Malvaceae . Lavatbra Salvitrllbksis.— These annuals 
are common but Bhowy flowers in the garden, colours pink, light 
blue, and they will thrive in any soil, and are increased by seed, and 
cuttings of the ripened shoots. 

Lead Wort.— Vide Plumbago. 

Ledum Cibtus. Ericaceae . — Cultivated the same as Lavender. 

Lbonotib Leonurus. Irfibiata. Scarlet Dandeliow. — A beau- 
tiful small scarlet flower, native of the Cape, and now common 
in all gardens ; blossoms throughout the year, and is very diffi- 
cult to get rid of when once sown : any soil seems to Buit it. 

Leptosiphon. Polemoniacece . — These are pretty annuals allied to 
the Gilia, and propagated in the same manner, the colours are white, 
blue and purple. 

Lbucadbkdbon. Proteacea . — These are a handsome genus of 
shrubs, growing to a large size, with heads of yellow flowers, and silky 
leaves, and may be cultivated in any good garden soil. 

Lbucospebuum. Troteacece . — An interesting genus of plants, with 
entire downy, or hairy leaves, and terminal heads of yellow flowers. 
They require the same culture as the Protea. 

Limkamthbs. Limnanthacece . — These flowers are from California, 
and are of a yellow colour, with a border of white and are slightly fra- 
grant, they are readily grown from seed as other annuals. 

Linabia. Scrophulariacece . Toad Flax.— T hese are common plants, 
and may be easily raised from seed ; colours, mostly, purple, blue 
and yellow. 

Linum Austriacum.-— Some of these flowers are pretty, and may 
be placed in a border, the flax is too well known, to need any des- 
cription here. 

LnruK. Linacece.— Flax. 

Lisianthus. Gentianece. Lisianthus Bussellianus. — This is a 
handsome plant, with purple flowers, the other species are white 
and yellow, the seed should be sown in a light vegetable mould, 
in pots, and transplanted when about three inches high, the 
flowers are large and handsome and continue perfect for many 
days. 
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Loasa Loasace*.— This i a an interesting genus of plants, some 
of the species possessing the properties of Nettles, the flowers 
are red, white and yellow, they are grown from seed, and any 
common soil suits them. 

Lobblia. LobcliacecB. Lobelia Eeikoides.— This is an interest- 
ing genus of plants, easily cultivated in this country by seed, 
the blossoms are extremely beautiful from their variety of colours, 
they require a light rich soil, with a moderate quantity of water. 

Lobblia Cabdinalis. Lobelia Badicans. — An annual creeping 
glabrous plant, a native of China. Flowers of a pink colour. In 
gardens it spreads over the soil, rooting at every branch, and is 
well adapted for borders to parterres. 

Lopbzia. Onagrace <e. Lofbzia Cobdata. — This is a genus of 
pretty plants, annuals and biennials, their colours are purple and 
red, raised from seed, and grown in any good soil. 

Lophospbbmtm. Scrophularin*. Lophospbbmth Scandbns.-— 
Beautiful climbing plants with large purple or rose coloured bell 
shaped flowers, this plant is of fast growth, and well adapted 
for covering trellis work, easily grown from seed at the com- 
mencement of the rains, and lasts throughout the year, the soil, 
should be rich and light. 

Lotts. Leguminous. Lotts Jacob jets. — These plants are to- 
lerably ornamental, closely allied to the Cytisus Argon teus, and 
grown in a similar manner. 

Lots Libs Bleeding.— Vide Amaranthus. 

Ltpints. ZeguminoscB. Ltpintb BicoLOB.—These flowers blos- 
som during the latter end of the cold season, and should never 
be sown until the rains are over. Some of the species are very 
delicate, but the small blue, white lupin, rose lupin, and Egyp- 
tian, flower freely. Some of the species are very common in 
Egypt, and grown for food, the seed being ground into flour. 
Is propagated by seed, and should be sown in pots ; and if in 
beds, about one foot apart. 

Lychnis. Silenaeeee . Lychnis Cobsxca. — There are three sorts — 
scarlet, white and fulgens. The first is an extremely showy 
flower, and ornamental either in a border or pot. It Beldom ex- 
ceeds eighteen indies in height, and after flowering, if cut down, 
will shoot out and blossom again. The seed should be sown 
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either in or after the rain s, — moderate care if all that is ne- 
cessary. 

Lythrum. Lythracea.— This is a common plant, native of Great 
Britain, it thrives in any common soil, and easily cultivated from seed. 

Madia. Compotitce. Madia Elegans.— This is a plant of no 
particular beauty, the flowers of which are yellow, and m^y be 
grown easily from seed, in any common soil. 

Magnolia. Magnoliacea. — This is a very extensive genus of 
elegant and Bhowy plants, when in flower, both as trees and 
shrubs, they thrive well in any good garden soil, and flower 
during the rains. 

Malopk. Malvace a . — These are very beautiful annual plants, 
and grown readily from seed at the commencement of the rains 
the colour of flowers purple, and violet, the plant grows to the 
height of seven or eight feet and is better adapted for a 
shrubbery than the flower garden. 

Malva. Malvacece. Malta Miniata. — This is an extensive 
genus of plants of easy culture and every variety of colour, easily 
propagated by seed, cuttings, or dividing the suckers. 

Marigold.— V ide Tagetes. 

Martynia. Pedaliace*. — These are handsome plants, common 
in India, the leaves are covered with a glutinous soft substance, 
the flowers are red, and pale purple, the capsule of the seeds 
is hard, with a booked bill at the end. The plant thrives luxuri- 
antly in any light rich soil. 

Marvel of Peru.— Vide Mirabilis. 

Mask Flower.— Vide Alonsoa. 

Maurandia. ScrophulariacecB. MaUrandia Sbmperflorens. — 
These are very elegant climbing plants with dark blue and white, 
also purple coloured flowers, well adapted for trellis work, and are 
easily grown from seed, the plants thrive well in a good soil, 
either in pots or on the ground. 

Mignionette. — Vide Reseda. 

Mimosa. Leg* minosos.— 0 f this genus of plants, many are to 
be found all over the country, the leaves of some of the 
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species' are remarkable for being sensitive to the touch. The pink 
and yellow flowers of one of the small shrubby kinds are parti- ' 
cularly beautiful in the rains, readily grown from seed in any soil. 

Mimulus. Scrophularirue. — Monkey flower. 

Mimulus Cabdinalis. — These plants are well suited for flower 
borders, the colours are chiefly blue, red and yellow, easily growii 
from seed In any garden soil, it takes its name from Mimo , an 
ape, the seed bearing some resemblance to the face of a monkey. 

Mibabilts Jalapa. Nyctaginacea . Native name Gool Bajbk 
ob Abbas. — This plant is very beautiful though very common, and 
known as the Marvel of Peru. The flowers are of various colours, 
red, white and yellow, also variegated red and white, yellow and 
white. The root when dried is prepared for medicinal use. It be- 
comes in a short time quite a weed in the garden. Is propagated 
by seed, and in any soil. 

Monkey Flo web. —Vide Diplious and Mimulus. 

Mobina. Dipsacece . Mobina Elbgans.— -This species is a native 
of Persia, the colours red, and white, grown from seed as most 
other annuals. 

Mountain Sobrel.— Vide Oxyura. 

Myosotis. Boraginacea. —The Forget me not. 

Myo80Tis Palustbis.— This plant is common in England, and is 
grown easily here by seed, in a light soil : which should be thinly 
sown in pots. 

Narcissus. Amaryllidacea.— These flowers are of easy culture in a 
light soil, though they throw out a profusion of leaves, they rarely 
blossom. 

Nasturtium. — Vide Tropseolum. 

Nelumbium. Nymphaeacece. Nelumbium Spbciosum — Large water 
lily, grows wild in tanks, in all parts of India. 

NemesIa. Scrophulariace a. Nbmesia Floribunda.— These plants 
may be cultivated from seed in ahy rich light soil, the colour of the 
flowers is purple. 

Nbmophila. Hydrophyllacece. Nemophila Aurita. — These plants 
are all annuals, and require a great deal of moisture, growing and 
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flowering in shady situations, the colors are white and purple, blue 
and dark purple, they are natives of California, and North America. 

Nicotiana. Solanacece . Tobacco. — Being a native pf India, and 
of common occurrence, needs no description. 

Nigella. HanunculacecB . N. Sativa. —Fennel-flower. 

Niqella Hispanica. — Some of the flowers are pretty, and only 
require to be sown in open ground, at the commencement of the 
rains, the colours are chiefly pale blue and yellow. 

Night Blowing Ckreus.— Vide Cereus. 

Nivenia. 

Nolana. Nolanace*. Nolana Gbandifloba.— Trailing annual 
plants with white, yellow and blue flowers, easily raised from seed, in 
any garden soil. 

Nonea. Boraginecs. Nonba Bose a. — These are plants of no great 
beauty and may be raised in common garden soil. 

Nuttallia. Malvacea. Nuttallia Gbandifloba.— A. genus of 
pretty plants, when in blossom, resembling the poppy ; they should be 
grown in a light rich soil of vegetable mould, the colour of the flow- 
ers is pink, purple, red and purple. 

Nymphmj£ E8CULBNTA. — This species has a tuberous root, which is 

eaten and held in esteem by the Natives. 

% 

Nymph as a. Nymphaeace. Nymphjsa. Alba. — Found in tanks, and 
grown as the rest of the species. 

Nymphma Pubescens. Hind. Kobe Kummul. — A variety of the 
last, bears a white flower. 

NYMPHiEA Bubba. Rind. Kummul. — Bed flowering lotus. In 
tanks, flowers about the close of the rains — of a dark crimson colour. 

Nymph jea Stbllata. — This plant is common in ponds and tanks. 
The flowers are blue. 

Obnothbba. Onagracea j. Oenothbba Acaulis. Evening Prim- 
rose. The yellow and white flowering kinds are easily cultivated by 
teed, in any good garden soil, and will continue during the hot wea- 
ther to blossom. 
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Ononis. Leguminosce. Ononis Botundifolia.-— These are little 
shrubby plants, natives of Britain, and are of easy culture from seed. 

Obobus. Leguminosa. Obobus Fischeri. Bitter Vetch.— S ee- 
dily cultivated from seed in any good soil, colours various. 

Oxalis. Oxalidca.—- Wood sorrel. 

Oxalis Boska.— Tuberous rooted plants, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and are easily cultivated at the commencement of 
the rains; the small tubers should be allowed to remain in the 
pots in which they have grown and be carefully removed into 
fresh earth after the rains have set in, and if well attended to, 
will readily spring up, and produce abundance of rose coloured 
flowers. 

Oxylobium. Leguminosa . — Oxylobium Cobdifolium. — These are 

ornamental plants, easy of culture, in any common soil ; the 
colours are yellow, orange and scarlet. . 

OxYUBA. Polygonacea . — Mountain sorrel. 

Oxyuba. Chrysanthemoides . — Native of Britain, and North America, 
cultivated in any garden soil. 

Paonla. Ranunculaceos . — Pjeonia Arbobea. — These beautiful 
flowering plants, the herbaceous species of which are so generally 
cultivated in England, and thrive best in the Conservatories, are 
not known in Western India. 

Papavee. Tap aver acece. Pap aver Cboceum. — This species, which 
is almost always variegated, is sown only as a border flower, 
for its large and fall handsome appearance. The scent is any- 
thing but agreeable. The seed should be sown where the plants 
are to remain, and six inches the least space allowed between each 
plant. They do not bear transplanting. The common cultivated 
species, from the capsule of which opium is procured, is of various 
colours, and when sown in beds, has a very pleasing effect. 
The seed (kus kus) is usually used by natives in confectionery 
having the taste of sweet almonds. Is propagated by seed only. 

Passifloba. Tassifloracea . — Passion Flower. Passifloba Ala- 
ta. — These ornamental climbers, are common in most parts of 
India, the species are numerous, being of easy culture. Some of 
them are fruit-bearing, as the P, edulis and P. laurifolia, the latter is 
known from its dark shining leaves. There are several wild varieties. 
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Passion Flowbb. — Vide Passiflora. 

Patkr8oni a. Iridece. Patebsonia Glauca.— These plants are 
Natives of New Holland, the cultivation of which is by division 
of the fibrous roots similar to the Iris. 

Pelabgoniuh. Geraniacece . — Many kinds of this genus, thrive 
well in India and are easily raised from seed, the Horse-shoe 
and Oak- leaf bear flowers abundantly, but it is generally remarked 
that plants grown from English seed do not blossom. Many of 
the species thrive well when put out in the garden, but are 
better for being grown in large pots, and if so placed, as only 
to receive the morning and evening sun, will blossom most 
abundantly. 

Prntstbmon. Scrophularinea.— -Pbntstbmon Digitalis.— These 
are herbaceous plants, and are cultivated as the Chelone, the flowers 
are of every variety of colour. 

Petbba. Verbenacea . — This is a climbing plant with dark shining 
green leaves, and beautiful lilac or purple flowers hanging in 
racemes. It is a native of South America, and only requires to 
be regularly watered, and grown in a good garden soil, to cause 
it to, extend itself over an immense space, its long slender whip- 
like shoots should be lopped down, to make it throw out branches, 
at the end of which the flowers appear in most elegant festoons 
towards the close of the cold season. It is easily propagated 
by layers. 

Petunia. Solanaceoe .— This is an ornamental genus of plants, 
and easy of cultivation, the colours are white, purple, crimson 
and purple, or rose coloured ; they grow readily from seed 
either in the rains, or cold weather, and form pretty border flowers. 

Phacelia. Hydrophyllea . — Hardy plants, flourishing in any 
common soil ; the flowers are curious, from the manner in which 
they slowly unroll themselves. Some are perennials, and others 
biennials ; the flowers are chiefly pink and blue coloured— propa- 
gated from seed. 

Pheasants Eye.— Vide Adonis. 

Phlomis. Lpbiatce. Phlomis Russelliana. — Jerusalem Sage. 
-^-These are perennial and shrubby plants, with coarse hairy 
leaves resembling tho common sage ; the flowers are purple, 

red, yellow, &c., growing readily from seed in any common soil. 
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Phlox. Polemoniacete. Phlox Dbummondii. — This is an ele- 
gant genus of plants, and from their lively colours have a pretty 
appearance when grown in patches, the colours are red, purple, 
lilac, white, &c., grow readily from seed in a light garden soil. 

Phybolobium. Leguminosce. — These plants are not much known. 
They are natives of the Swan Biver, and take their name from 
Physa, a bladder, and lobofe, a pod, alluding to the shape of 
the seed vessels. 

Pimelea. Thymelacece . Pimelea Spectabilis. — These are a beau- 
tiful genus of shrubby plants, growing to the height of two or 
three feet, they require a rich soil, and if carefully watered, pro- 
duce numerous heads of flowers, the colours are white, red, rose 
and yellow, readily cultivated from seed. 

Platylobium. Leguminous. Platylobium Tbiangulabb. — These 
are free flowering shrubs, with pretty orange, yellow, or red 
coloured flowers, and are readily grown from seed in any to- 
lerable garden soil. 

Platystemon. Ranunculacece. Platystemon Califobnicum.— 
These are annuals with cream coloured flowers, natives of California, 
and said to grow best in B&ndy loam. 

Plumbago. Plumbaginaceae.—Tnx Lead Wobt. (White) P. 
Zeylanica (Bed) P. Bosea (Blue) P. Capensib.— The White Plum- 
bago is common ; so are the other varieties. The red and blue 
blossom throughout the year ; but the latter, which is the hand- 
somest of the whole, and introduced from the Cape, is by far the 
most esteemed. Is propagated by layers. 

Podalybia. Leguminosce . Podalybia Genistoides. — These are 
pretty shrubs with silky leaves, and should be grown in a light 
garden soil, their colours are mostly white, purple, blue or red, 
and should be raised from seed. 

Podolepis. Composite. Podolepis Gbacilis. — The stems of 
these plants are covered with scales, the flowers are white, yellow 
and pink, these plants are adapted for borders, and may be raised 
from seed. 

Podotheca. Composite. Podothbca Capitata. — A yellow flower- 
ing plant of no great beauty — readily cultivated from seed. 

Poinciana. Casalpinieoe. Poinciana Gilliesii.— T hese plants 
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are Natives of India ; one well known as the Goolmohur flower, 
grown from seed. P. Gilliesii is from Mexico. 

Polygala. Polygalacece . Polygala Speciosa.— All the species 
of this genus are very handsome showy flowers, they are natives 
of the Cape, some parts of Europe and America ; their colours 
are chiefly pink, scarlet, red or white, they are readily grown 
from seed, and should be raised in a light soil. 

Polygonum Pebsicabia. Polygonacece. — This is a very exten- 
sive genus of plants ; the dwarf persicaria, a garden plant, is of easy 
culture/also the red and white, the P. Hydropiper, a water plant, 
has beautiful pink flowers. 

Pobtulaca. Portulacece, — These are pretty annuals with succu- 
lent leaves, and very brilliantly coloured flowers, red, purple, yellow, 
white, &c., they are easily grown from seed, and if well watered 
and kept in the shade, will blossom throughout the hot season; 
the hybrids, between the white, and dark colours are remarka- 
bly pretty. 

Potentilla. 1 Rosacea. Potentilla Atbosanguinea. — These are 
herbaceous plants, and handsome when in flower, they grow in 
any garden soil, the colours are various, and easily raised from 
seed, or by dividing the roots, the shrubby species grow from 
two to three feet high. 

Primula. Primulacece. The Pbimbosb. — This genus of plants 
includes the Auricula, Polyanthus, and the Primrose. They all 
form in Europe ornamehtal border flowers; but will not succeed 
in S. India. 

Pkotea. Proteacece. — These plants are natives of the Cape, 
and would be found difficult to cultivate from their fleshy roots, 
the soil best suited for their growth is light loa'm mixed with 
sand, they require great attention as they suffer either from a 
want or excess of water. 

Quaking Grass.— Vide Briza. 

• 

Quisqualis. Combretaceae. Q. Indica. — The Chinese Honey Suckle 
or Rangoon Creeper. Flowers scarlet outside, yellowish white within, 
hangs in large clusters, very useful in covering walls or trellis work, 
the scent at night is unpleasant to some persons, being sickly. 
It is a very common plant in the gardens of the Deccan and 
may be raised from seed or layers. 
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Rauondia. Gesneracea . Bamondia Ptbenaica. — This is an 
Alpine plant, growing in a common soil, not likely to thrive here. 

Ranunculus. Ranunculacece. Ranunculus Asiaticus. — This 
extensive genus of pretty yellow, white and scarlet flowers, some 
of which are grown in water, whilst the grumose species thrive 
in any common soil? propagated by dividing the roots. 

Reseda. Resedacece . Reseda Odobata. Mignionette. — There 
are many species of this genus, most of which are natives of the 
South of Europe and Egypt. This sweet-scented little plant may 
be cultivated throughout the year, only requiring moderate care 
in watering ; and when the blossoms have passed their maturity, 
cut down the shoots, when fresh ones will spring up. If you 
require the seed, observe, as soon as the capsules are full, to 
pick off the branches and let them dry ; otherwise if let remain 
on the plant, they drop out and are lost. It loses much of 
its fragrance, if grown in too rich a soil. Is propagated by seed, 
either in pots or beds ; each plant should be about from four 
to five inches apart. 

Bhexia. Melastomacece. Rhexia Vibginica. — This is a genus 
of shrubby plants, handsome when in flower, they require a good 
soil, and may be propagated by seed or dividing the roots, colours 
are purple, pink and white. 

Rhodanthb. Composites . — This plant is a native of the Swan 
River, and is said to be as beautiful an annual as has been in- 
troduced into the English collections, it grows to a large size, 
and is covered with innumerable blossoms of rose and yellow 
colour; when grown from seed, the plants require to be continually 
shifted into larger pots, and the blossom buds at first pinched 
off: the shifting may be repeated five or six times until the plants 
have acquired a shrubby character, when the flowers will all ex- 
pand, and continue in succession for some time. 

Rosa. Rosacea . — This favorite plant, bearing such a variety of 
coloured flowers — from the .deep red to the pale yellow and white, 
with all their intermediate shades — needs little description here, 
further than to point out the easiest mode of propagation, which 
is by layers at almost all seasons, or by cuttings at the commence- 
ment of the rains. The Persian varieties, red and white, require 
to have their roots opened, and the plants cut during the early part 
of the cold season* after which they must be watered well every 
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second or third day. The roots must then be covered up with 
manure, when they will throw out flowers, which are generally 
used for rose water. The Hose Edward, which blossomB great 
part of the year, requires pruning about a month after it ceases to 
blossom, and should be allowed to rest a short time without 
watering, when a fresh supply of water and manure round the 
roots will causo it to bear flowering shoots immediately. This 
rose, and the Egyptian, are amongst the few that give seed — hips 
being perfectly formed on both. 

Rosa Rubiginosa. Rosace ce . — Sweet-briar. Native name, gul nus- 
reen. This species of rose which was once scarce in the Deccan 
is now to be met with in many gardens— it sometimes blossoms, 
if budded on the Persian rose stock. , 

The general mode of propagation is by layers, but a much 
quicker and easier method is to bud it on the stock of a rose. 

Rudbbckia. Composite. Rudbeckia Fulgida. — This is a showy 
genus of plants, and will grow in any common soil, they attain 
a large size, and are therefore more adapted for a shrubbery; 
the colours chiefly yellow, and orange; propagated by seed or 
by dividing the roots. 

Russelia. Scrap hularinece . — This plant with-rush like branches 
bears a deep scarlet trumpet-shaped flower, hanging in long axil- 
lary peduncles down the stalk: it blossoms during the greater 
part of the year, and is highly ornamental, growing luxuriantly 
in a rich soil. It is propagated by layers or cuttings. 

Salpiglossis. Scrophularinea . — This genus of showy plants re- 
quire much care in their cultivation, the situation in which they 
are grown should be sheltered and partially shaded, for if exposed 
to the sun they become withered and die suddenly, the colours 
are purple, red, white, and variegated. When grown in pots, it should 
be frequently shifted into pots, only a little larger than the pre- 
vious ones, so, as to make the plants bushy, the soil should be 
loam mixed with sand. 

Salvia. Labiate. Salvia Coccinba. — This is a very extensive 
genus consisting chiefly of extremely showy flowering plants of 
every variety of color, and therefore well worthy of cultivation ; 
the plants may all be grown from seed in any good garden soil 
at the commencement, or after the rains. 
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Saxvitalia. Composite. Sanvttalia Procumbxxs. — A pretty 
compact plant, and from its nature adapted to cover a small patch 
or bed, in the flower garden, colour yellow, and raised from seed. 

Saponaria. Silenacece. Sapoxaria Pbocumbkxs. — This is a pretty 
genus of rose coloured, pink or yellow flowers, and from its 
trailing habit, best suited for covering rock work, cultivated from 
seed. 

Saxifraga. SaxifrageoB. — These well known plants are mostly 
natives of Britain with white, yellow, or pink flowers, the S. am- 
brosa, the London pride is a pretty flower, the species are easily 
cultivated from seed in any garden soil. 

Scabiosa Dipsacece, Scabiosa Elegans. — These plants with the 
scent of honey are well adapted for ornamenting the flower 
garden, they are propagated by seed, and grow readily in any 
good soil, the seed may be sown in pots at the close of the 
rains, and the plants removed when a few inches high. 

Schizaxthus. Scrophularinece, Schizaxthus Gbahami. — This is 
a genus of pretty showy annuals, colours of the flowers are crimson, 
white, and variegated, and should be grown, and treated as the 
Scabius. 

Schizopetalon. CrucifercB . — Schizopetalox Walkeri. — This is 
a singular plant with curiously cut petals, and a strong tapering 
root, and should be grown and potted like the Eschscholtzia. 

Scilla. LiliaceX'— 1 This is an extensive genus of bulbous plants, 
and are readily increased like others of the Lily tribe, a light 
soil is most suitable. 

Scutellaria. Labiatoe. — These plants are handsome when in 
flower, and are adapted for the front of borders, the colours are 
purple, yellow, red or blue, the flowers resembling the Antir- 
hinum, and may be grown from seed in any good garden soil. 

Scyphanthus. LoasacecB. — These are pretty little yellow flowers, 
and require the same treatment as the Loasa. 

Sedum. CrcusulacecB. Sedum: Cjebuleum. — A species of succu- 
lent plants, with various coloured flowers, all of which should 
be grown separately in pots, in a light sandy soil mixed with 
brick rubbish, they are propagated by seed, these plants are 
well adapted for rock work. 
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Senbcio Jacobsa. Composite e. — Purple rag-wort. This belongs 
to an extensive genus of plants, and is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, it is easily raised from seed like other species 
of grounsels in common garden soil. 

Sebbubia. Proteacees . — This genus of plants require the same 
treatment as the Protea. 

Silenb. Sil&nacece . Silenb Compacta. Catch Fly. — These arc 
elegant flowering plant*, of easy culture from seed, the flowers 
are of various colours, and require only the same treatment as 
the other species of Lychnis. 

Siphocampylos. Lobeliacecs. — These are small pretty shrubs grow- 
ing well in a light sandy soil, and are propagated by seed and 
cuttings. 

Snakes Head Lilt. — Vide Amaryllis Frittilaria. 

Sollya, Pittosporacea, Sollya Heterophylla.— These are orna- 
mental little shrubs with bright blue bell flowers, should be grown 
in a loamy soil, and are propagated by seed or cuttings. 

Spabaxis. Iridees . — This is a pretty species of Iridese, and is 
cultivated by dividing the roots. 

Spattalla. Proteacees. — This genus are all Cape plants, and 
require the same treatment as other Proteacero. 

Sphjenogyne. Composites — This is a genus of small shrubs 

bearing mostly all yellow flowers, — cuttings root freely in a loamy soil. 

Stachys. Labiates . — These are plants of no great beauty, and 
being of a weedy nature are hardly worth cultivating. 

Stapblia, Asclepiadees. — This is an extensive genus of plants 
with curiously marked flowers like a toads back, they are star- 
shaped, and grow from the roots ; these plants being succulent, 
are apt to drop off if grown in too rich or moist a soil, they 
give seed and may be cultivated from it, but more readily from 
slips shaded partially, and watered sparingly. 

Statice. Plumbaginece. Sea Lavender. — Many of these species 
bear pretty purple, white and blue flowers, and are much culti- 
vated at home, the S. Arborea is a very handsome shrub, and 
requires a large space for its spreading roots, is propagated by 
seed, in good garden soil. 
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Stenactis. Composites . — This is a showy purple flower, and 
well adapted for borders ; it is a native of California and propagated 
by cuttings or dividing the roots. 

Swainsonia. Leguminosce. Swainsonia Galegxfolia.— ( This is a 
pretty species of shrub with purple, red and white flowers grown 
from seed in good garden soil. 

Sweet Briab. — Vide Rosa Rubiginosa. 

Sweet Pea. — Vide Lathyrus. 9 

Sweet Sultan.— Vide Centaurea. 

Sweet William.— Vide Dianthus. 

Strvia. Composite. Stevia Purpurea. — These are pretty, small 
flowering plants, natives of new Spain and Mexico, propagated by 
seed, cuttings and division of the roots in any good garden soil. 

Stipa. Graminece.—A beautiful species of grass grown chiefly 
in gardens for the sake of the beautifully feathered heads. N 

Streptocabpus. Bignoniacece.'— This is a handsome plant from 
the Cape of Good Hope, produces abundance of pale, purple flow- 
ers, it requires a good garden soil, and is increased by seed. 

Sun Rose.— Vide Helianthemum. 

Sutherlandia. Leguminosce . Sutherlandia Gbandifloba.— 
This is a pretty shrub with scarlet flowers, native of the Cape, 
and is readily increased by seed in any good garden soil. 

Tacsonia. Passifloracece. Tacsonia Pinnatistipula. — These 
are climbing plants nearly allied to the Passion Flowers, and re- 
quire the same treatment. Colors rose or pink. 

Tagetes. Composite* Tagetes Lucid a. — African Marigold. 
This is common in all gardens, and readily grown from seed. 

Telekia. Composite. - This plant bears a yellow flower, and 
grows in any common garden soil. 

Thistle. — Vide Argemone. 

Thorn Apple. — Vide Datura. 

Tiger Lily.— Vide Tigridia. 

Trumpet Flower.— Vide Bignonia. 
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TfluirBB&GU. Acanthacea. Thunbeigia Alata.— T hese climb- 
ing plants bear flowers of various colours. The T. Qr&ndifiora hangs 
in beautiful blue racemes, and is adapted for covering trellis 
work. The species are* grown from seed, in any good soil. 

Tigridia. Jridca. Tigridia ConchifioRa. — Tiger Flower. 
These beautiful species are grown like other lilies, the flowers 
open in the morning; and are of a Bhort duration ; a second blos- 
som appears on the same stem about the third day after the 
first has withered. 

Tobacco. — Vide Nicotians. 

Tbopjbolum. TropaoUcea. — This flower is very common — the 
colours are 'yellow, light yellow, and deep orange ; and as the 
plant is a creeper, it is well adapted for trellis work. The leaves 
are eaten with Ballad, and the seed when green sometimes piokled. 
Is propagated by slips, or seed, in any good soil. 

Twxbdia. Aiclepiace a. Twxbdia Ccerulea. —These plants bear 
blue flowers, and succeed well in a sandy peat soil, and are readily 
grown from seed. 

Valbrian.— V ide Centranthus. 

Vbbatrum. Melanthace m. Vbratbum Nigrum. — T his genus 
takes its name from the dark colour of its roots. The flowers are 
mostly white, dark purple, and green. It is cultivated in a rich 
garden soil by seed, or dividing the roots, which contain powerful 
medicinal properties. 

Vebbascum. Scrophulariacea . Vbbbascum Formosum. — These 
plants producing abundance of yellow and orange coloured flowers, 
are well suited for a Shrubbery. They are propagated by seed, 
or division of the roots. 

Vbbbbna. VerbcnacecB. Vbbbbna Officinalis. — Common. It 
is well known for its strong aromatic lemon scent. It grows from 
cuttings or layers, and no doubt would also from seed, as it 
blossoms freely. 

Vbbonica. Scrophulariacea.— They are common pretty Annuals, 
with blue flowers— cultivated in any good garden soil by seed, or 
division of the roots. 

Victoria Rbgia. Nymphaace*.—" This beautiful water lily has 
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been successfully raised in the Botanical garden at Calcutta from 
seed sent by Dr. Wallich from England on the 9th of Septem- 
ber 1851. It was received and sown in the garden on the 6th 
of November following, where it lay in a dormant state until the 
23d of April 1853. On the 13th of May same year, the seed- 
ling had made a healthy growth and was transferred on that date 
to the mound prepared for it in the tank. The largest leaf when 
planted out was little more than three inches in diameter. The 
total number of leaves produced up to the 5th of September were 
forty-four, fifteen of which were on the plant in different stages 
of development, when the first flower had made its appearance 
on the surface of the water, and the largest leaf produced up to 
that time measured 4 feet 6| inches in diameter. The first flower- 
bud appeared partly above the water on the morning of the 6th 
September and by sunset the same evening had partly expanded 
the flower which closed up the next morning, and finally opened 
again at sun-set the same evening /* — Journal of the Agri Horti - 
cultural Society , Cal. Vol. 8, 1853. 

Vinca. Apocynacece . Vinca Rosea.— The Periwinkle. These are 
trailing plants, and well known in English gardens. They produce 
seed, but are more generally propagated by runners which take root 
easily ; they require a good deal of moisture. 

Viola. Violacece. Viola Odoeata. — These sweet scented little 
plants have become cjuite acclimated in the Deccan, they are best 
grown in pots, and require to be moderately shaded, the morning 
sun being sufficient for them : the plants must be protected from 
the hot winds, and divided out into small bunches when trans- 
planted. The white violet is not known in the Southern part of 
India, but in England the finest are generally found in calcareous 
soils ; in India the violet seldom blossoms if grown in garden beds. 

Viola Tbicolob. Heartsease , or Pansy . — The flowers of this spe- 
cies of violet vary much in size, some only are odorous. The co- 
lours are, as its name indicates, mixed and numerous, being from 
deep purple and yellow, to blue and white, crimson, &c. They 
are not. so common in India as the Viola Odorata, although easily 
raised from seed which is chiefly procured from Europe. 

Propagation.— By seeds and cuttings. In Europe this flower has 
been brought to great perfection from the latter mode of continual 
offsets. The flowers are not generally scented, but some are found 
so on the Neilgherry Hills. The seed should be taken as soon 
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as the seed vessels Appear round and full ; they may be dried in 
the house and the seed preserved ; if left on the plant the capsules 
dry and open of themselves, fresh plants springing up from the 
seed that drops out. 

Soil.— A light loamy vegetable soil. 

Viscaria. Silenacece .— This Genus of plants, have all glutinous 
stems, and are propagated from seed, requiring the same culture 
as the Lychnis. 

Wall Flower.— Vide Cheiranthus. 

Water Lilt.— -V ide Nymphaea. 

Water Lilt.— Vide Nelumbium. 

Wax Flower.— Vide Tabernaemontana. 

Wax Plant. — Vide Hoy a camosa. 

Wood Sorrel. — Vide Oxalis. 

Zinnia. Composite. Zinnia Eleoans.— Alba, Crocea, and 
various others, may be all sown at the commencement of the rains, 
either separately or in beds. The flowers are pretty and ornamental, 
and require very little care : the seed as it falls, springs up imme- 
diately, and from its profusion, almost becomes a weed in the 
garden. 
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FOREST TREES, FRUITS, AND FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS. 


Abboxa Augusta. Byttneriaeece . Nat. B. Oolut-xum- 
bul. — A shrub with soft velvety branches, flowers in the rains, 
of a dark purple colour, capsule five-angled ; the fibres of the 
bark are strong, and white, well adapted for making cordage 
though not so strong as hemp. 

Abbus Pbecatobius. Leguminosa. Nat. B. Sweta. Koohoh. 
Tax. Cohdumunnib. — A common twining plant with a woody 
stem, bears small red berries, with a black spot on the top, or 
more rarely black, with a white eye ; the seeds are used as 
weights by jewellers, under the name of vahl, or rutee 5 the 
root is employed as stick liquorice, being mucilaginous and sweet. 

Acacia Ababica. Mimosece. Nat. H. Babula. Tax. Ka- 
booyelux. — Common in the Deccan, thrives equally well in black 
or red soil, growing rapidly and requiring no water ; the flowers 
are yellow and the tree on the whole ornamental, the seeds and 
pods in the hot season are of great value to the shepherd, as 
they are readily eaten by goats and sheep. It abounds in gum. 

Another species, found also in the Deccan, called Mamkanta 
which grows tall and erect with a Cypress like appearance, dif- 
fers in form and the colour of its legumes from the Arabics, it is 
extremely ornamental, but the natives have an objection to the 
tree from some superstitious motive, an ill omen being attached 
to it ; the wood of both species is hard, and used for cart wheels, 
ploughs, &c. 

Acasia Catechu. Nat. Khadiba ob Khueba. Tam. Po- 
deelmausy — A small armed tree, flowers in the rains, colour 
white, in long axillary spikes, furnishes the Terra japonica. 
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Acacia Spsoiosa. — A tree of rapid growth, flowers white, 
Tery fragrant, with long stamens, the wood is strong and service- 
able. 

Acacia Stipuiata. — The unarmed acacia, flowers of a pink 
colour, very handsome. 

A che as Sapota. Sapotacea . — This tree has been introduced 
from Qoa, it yields a fruit the size of a quince, the flesh of which 
of a yellow colour, has an agreeable smell, and pleasant taste. 
The fruit is generally brought to Bombay for Bale in De- 
cember, from Goa. 

Adaksohia Digitata. Bombacece. Baobab ob Mohbkt 
Beeah-Teee. — A large tree said to be found in Senegal and 
Abyssinia. It is the largest known tree, with the trunk of an 
immense size close to the ground, (the diameter of which is 
sometimes as much as thirty feet) but fast tapering and of little 
height in proportion, seldom exceeding seventy-three feet, some- 
what resembling a cone. Flowers, large and white, appear in 
May and June. On the sea coast the fishermen use the fruit aa 
floats for their nets. The tree lives to a great age, whence it has 
been called “ arbre de mil le ans” ; and Humboldt speaks of it as 
“ the oldest organic monument of our planet.’ * The roots are 
of an extraordinary length ; a tree only twelve feet high has 
been known to have a tap root many feet long. The foli- 
age is sometimes so abundant as to conceal the vast propor- 
tions of the trunk, and the branches spread out drooping at 
the extremities to Buch a degree as entirely to conceal it ; the 
whole forms a nearly hemispherical mass of verdure from 140 to 
150 feet in diameter, and sixty or seventy feet high. The pulp 
of the fruit is slightly acid and agreeable, and frequently eaten : 
while the juice expressed from it, mixed with sugar, constitutes a 
drink which is valued as a specific in putrid and pestilential 
fevers. The trunk of the tree is subject to a particular disease 
owing to the attack of a species of fungus which vegetates in the 
woody part, and which, without changing its colour or appearance, 
deBtroys life and renders the part so attacked as soft as the pith 
of trees in general. Such trunks are hollowed (by the Africans) 
into chambers, and within them are suspended the dead bodies 
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of those who are refused the honor of burial. There they become 
mummies, perfectly dry and well preserved, and are known by 
the name of Guiriots. 

Adenanthera Payonina. Mimosea. Nat. Banjuna. Tam. 
Manser i-Kotta. — Bedwood. An unarmed tree; flower small, 
and white ; the seeds are of a bright scarlet colour, worn as 
beads, also used as weights ; the wood yields a dye used by 
Brahmins. 

./Egle Marmelos. Aurmtiacecs.— Nat. Bel. T. Mare- 
loo. — The Bengal Quince. A thorny tree with ternate leaves, fruit 
smooth, resembling an orange with a yellow hard rind, the pulp 
is used by the natives in chronic diarrhoea ; it has also an aperient 
quality and is said to be very nutritious, the rind, which is 
astringent, is used in dyeing yellow. 

Aglaia Odorata. Aurantiacece. — A shrub with ternate 
and pinnate leaves, and very small yellow flowers in axillary 
racemes. 

Agathis Australis. Conifer#.— The New Zealand pine. 
A most stately pine, lately introduced from the Cape into the 
Horticultural Society’s Garden Bombay, by A. N. Shaw, Esq. 

Agathis Loranthifolia. — Dammar pine of the Eastern 
isles. 

Agati Granbiflora. Leguminosce. Nat. Bucka or Bok- 
phool. — This is a tree of rapid growth, generally cultivated 
for its large red or white flowers and pods, the legumes are from 
twelve to eighteen inches long, and as well as the flowers, are 
piuch used for food by the natives : there are several species 
with a variety of variegated and red flowers. 

Agave Mexicana. Order Bromeliacea. — This plant re- 
sembles, the Ale© ; the centre scape rise to the height of 18 or 
20 feet, flowers in the rains, while the seed germinates in the 
capsules before they drop off. It grows in almost any soil, re- 
quires little care, and yields in Mexico, the celebrated liquor 
called “ Pulque,” which is thus procured. 

“ When the Indian becomes aware that the plant is about 
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to flower, he cuts out the heart, covers it over with the side 
leaves, and all the juice which should have gone to the stem 
of the flower, runs into the empty bason thus formed, into 
which the Indian, thrice a day and during several months 
in succession inserts a kind of syphon and applying his mouth 
to the other end draws off the liquor into a gourd by suction, 
first it is sweet and scentless, but easily fermented. It is 
said to be the most wholesome drink in the world, and re- 
markably agreeable, when one has overcome the first shock 
of its rancid odour. A very strong brandy is distilled from 
Pulque, which has the advantage of producing intoxication 
in an infinitely shorter period.” 

Ailanthus Excelsa. Rutacece. Nat. Abalu. Tam, Pxru- 
mabuttoo. — A large tree with pinnate leaves from two to 
four feet long ; leaflets coarsely toothed ; flowers in terminal 
panicles, appear in January and February. The woo(! is used 
for sword handles, &c. 

Ailanthus Malababica. — This is a handsome tree with 
long pinnate leaves, flowers small, white, in terminal racemes, 
appear in February and March. 

Allamanda Cathabtica. Apocynacece A scan dent milky 

shrub, with large yellow flowers, which blossom in succession 
throughout the year. A natire of South America: common 
in gardens. 

Alastgium Decapetalum. Alangiacece. Nat. Ankool. — A 
small tree with whitish flowers ; the petals vary on the same tree 
from six or eight to ten. The fruit is astringent, but eaten by 
the Natives. 

Aleurites Tbiloba. JSuphorbiacete. Nat. Akhroot — 
Belgaum Walnut. This tree has been introduced into India 
from the Society Islands ; it grows to a large size, the leaves 
are frequently three* or five lobed, from five to eight inches 
long and nearly as broad, and are generally covered with 
a mealy substance, giving the tree a peculiar appearance ; 
the flowers are small, white, in terminal panicles. Fruit, 
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roundish, two colled, each containing a nut resembling in 
flavor the Albert ; the natives say the fruit when fresh is 
unwholesome and requires to be kept for one year before it 
may be eaten, the kernels yield more than 50 per cent, of 
a fine clear oil. 

Alexandrian Laurel. — Vide Calophyllum Inophyllum. 

Alioatob Peak. — Yide Laurus Persea. 

Almond Persian. — Yide Amygdalus Communis. 

Almond Indian. — Yide Terminalia Cattapa. 

Aloe Common. — Yide Aloe Perfoliata. 

Aloe Perfoliata. Sind . Kootjb. Liliacew . — Is so gene- 
rally known as to need no description. It is chiefly planted 
to form .hedge-rows, and makes an excellent fence. It flowers 
in the rains, and the Btem grows to the height of ten or 
twelve feet. The leaves make a good common cordage, or 
rope, used for drawing mats, &c. 

Althjea Eosea. Malvacea . — This plant grows wild all 
over the country, and is used for medicinal purposes as 
at home. 

Amomum Zinziber. Scitaminees . — Grows in all parts of 
India : it is .generally cultivated in gardens, being sown about 
the commencement of the rains, and taken up in eight or 
nine months, though sometimes left in the ground for the 
following year. For mode of culture, see Yegetable list. 

Amomum Nutar. Scitamine<s.—I believe this to be the 
only species found in the gardens of the Deccan. It never 
bears fruit, but is perhaps one of the most beautiful flowers 
we possess.. It multiplies very fast by the roots, and in 
a short time takes up a large space, throwing out long 
branches with drooping panicles of flowers, appearing more 
like wax. Colours pink and white. It is a native of some 
of the Eastern Islands, and has never been known to give 
seed. The only flower I have ever seen approaching near 
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it in beauty, is one of the parasites blossoming in May at 
Mahabuleshwar. 

Amphixo bi'j m Mutisii. Bignoniacea. — A pretty climber 
with purple flowers, well adapted for trellis work. 

Amygdaxus Communis. Amygdalece. Hind . Badam. — This 
tree never bears fruit, and is only grown as an exotic; it 
might f>e used as a stock for the peach, plum, &c. 

Amygdaxus Pebsica. Amygdalece. Nat. Shuft Axoo. — 
There are but three varieties of this fruit met with in the 
Deccan — a large round white sort, of a delicious flavor ; the 
flat China; and a small thin-skinned description, more resem- 
bling an apricot in appearance, and much harder than the 
others. The peach is easily cultivated by seed or layers. A 
seedling will throw out blossom in the second year, and be 
ten or twelve feet in height : it requires to be carefully pruned, 
wintered^ and watered. No branches should be allowed to 
grow on the stem closer than three feet from the ground; 
all . spurious and misplaced shoots Bhould be rubbed off be- 
fore gaining strength to exhaust unnecessarily the juices of 
the tree ; and all distorted leates, the work of insects, 6f para- 
sitic plants, — mildew, &c. — should be picked off and destroyed* 

The kernels of the peach should be carefully removed from 
the shell, and in no ways injured if required for planting : 
they should be sown in small beds at the commencement of 
the rains, about eighteen inches apart, and as soon as they are 
fit- for removal, a good sized ball of earth must be taken 
up with the tents, to prevent thb root fibres from receiving injury. 
All the buds around the stem had better be rubbed off by the 
hand, as far as requisite, and a proper shape be given to the 
tree, by Cutting out all the superfluous spars and their 
branches. The tithe for opening the roots 'of the peach is 
after the close of the rains : remove the earth with care, 
so as not to injure the roots, for the space of three feet 
round the stem; pull off all the leaves, and cease to water the 
tree until the blossom buds appear; then cover up the roots 
with good 16am mixed with old rotten manure ; water freely 

every third or fourth day until the fruit begins to ripen, 
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when you must be guided by circumstances. It is necessary 
sometimes to thin the fruit, and also to put the peaches in 
bags, as they begin to ripen, otherwise the birds will destroy 
them. 

Peaches first come in about February, and with care may 
be continued until the rains commence, after which the 
excess of moisture received by the leaves and roots causes 
the fruit to swell and burst. 

Amtris Heptaphylla. Amyridacem. Nat. Karun-phul.— 
A shrub with alternate pinnate leaves, and small yellow 
flowers; the leaves when bruised have the smell of Anise. 

Amyris Commiphora. — The wood and resinous juice of all 
these species have a strong balsamic smell. 

Anacardium Occidentals. Terebinthacea . Nat. Hiju- 
lee. Bad am. — This tree grows to a large size in many 
parts of the Deccan, and is found in Native as well as Euro- 
pean gardens. It is very ornamental when in leaf, bearing sweet- 
smelling flowers, succeeded by a pear-shaped fruit of a yellow 
and red colour, which is eaten by the poorer class. The nut 
hangs at the end of the fruit outside ; and is of a kidney 
Bhape. Between a double shell, covering the kernel, is a 
very acrid juice, which, if applied to the s*kin, or inadvertently 
to the lips, immediately raises a blister. The juice is sometimes 
used for marking linen, as it is impossible to wash it out. 
The milky juice from the tree also stains linen a dark brown 
colour. The kernel, when roasted, is very sweet and plea- 
sant, but is considered rather astringent. In the “West In- 
dies, the fruit or apple is bruised, and a juice expressed 
from it and fermented, which produces a sort of wine ; and 
if distilled, a spirit is obtained from it, which makes excellent 
punch. The gum that exudes from this tree is valuable, from 
its resemblance to Gum Arabic. 

Anona Squamosa. Anonacea. Nat. Seeta-phul. — Custard 
Apple. Yery generally cultivated all over India, and grows 
wild in many parts of the Peccan, It has on some occasions 
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of famine proved the staff of life to the poorer classes. The 
tree when cultivated and pruned, during the hot season pro- 
duces fruit afterwards of double the usual size. 

Anoka Cherimolta. — A succulent fruit of a dark purple 
colour containing a soft sweet mucilage, and is much esteemed 
by the Peruvians. 

Anoka Reticulata. Nat. Ram-phul. Bullocks Heart, — 
This tree grows to a large size. The fruit is so called from its 
fancied resemblance to the heart of the animal. The colour is a 
dark brownish red. When ripe, it is a soft, sweetish, pulpy fruit, 
but has not the fine flavor of the custard apple. It is ripe 
from November to June, but not much esteemed by Europeans. 

Anona Mubicata. Soursop.-— This tree is a Native of the West 
Indies. It grows to about the same size as the Bullock’s Heart. 
The fruit is of a greenish colour when ripe, and has a rough 
thorny appearance : the flavour is very peculiar, differing from 
the other species of the Anonace® : the scent resembles that of 
black currants ; the seeds are similar to those of the custard-apple. 
The fruit ripens in March ; and in the West Indies is consi- 
dered very cooling in fevers. It bears only once a year. 

Aoonla Plum. — Vide Phyllanthus Emblica. 

Apple. — Vide Pyrus Mala. 

* 

Apricot. — Vide Prunus Armeniaca. 

Arachis Htpogea. C<esalpine<e. Nat. Vilaitee Moong.— 
This nut has the peculiar property of thrusting its legume 
into the earth to ripen the seed, and is easily cultivated 
by offsets, which are thrown out in May or June. It is generally- 
sold ready roasted by the Natives in the bazaars. It requires 
a good soil and much water. A fine, clear, sweet oil is ob- 
tainable from it. 

Areca [Catechu. Hind. Fooplee Soopaeee. Palmacece. Be- 
tle Nut Palm. — This beautiful tree is commonly cultivated : 
it grows* to the height of from fifteen to forty feet, and is 
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tQ be fpup.d ija most Native ga^d^QS,. The tp*fl£ is. very 
Blende?, but of the, sajne size throughout, aj&d requires. to have 
either matting or straw tied round it, to. prevent ifcfc splitting 
from the dry winds ; when this happens it immediately de- 
cays. It flowers at ajtt seasons; and. the. seed: whjen, ripe 
should be sown,, if young plants are required, at. : about eighteen, 
inches apart. These palms form a very striking appearance, 
in gardens when mixed with the cypress alternately. The 
pepper vine is trained up on this palm in Malabar. 

A eg yb ei a Cunbata. Convolvulaccce. — Purple Convolvulus. 
Abgybbia Aouta. — White. Abgyjeieia Speciosa. Nat. Sabot- 
dba Shoka ob (Jooguleb, — This is a large and elegant creeper, 
flowers during the rains and cold weather, of a rose, and 
purple colour, common throughout the country, the leaves 
are covered below with a mealy down ; whilst the upper surface 
has a dull green appearance, and is applied by the Natives, 
to act as a digcutient. 

Abistolochia Indica. Aristolo chiacea. Aeistoiochia Bbac- 
teata. Abistolochia Acuminata, — A twining shrubby plant ; 
leaves alternate, simple, stalked, scolloped' flowers axillary, 
solitary, and of a dark colour. The root i* very bitter. 

Abnotto.— Vide Bixa Orellana. 

Abbow Root.. — Vide Curcuma Angustifolia. 

Abtocabpus Incisa. Urticace* . Bbead Fbuit Tbee. — This 
tree grows to a tolerably large size in Bombay, and is also to 
be met within some parts of the Deccan. It bears a fruit the 
size of a large orange, or small puraplemose, with a muricated; 
rind. It seldom ripens in Bombay, the fruit falling off in 
the cold season. Like the jack, it hea?s frujt both op. the 
branches and roots, which also afford a thick mil^y juice, 
convertible into bird-lime. The fruit, cut into slices and 

frie^, h$s something : the flavor, of a. s^eet potatoe dressed 
iu a similar , manner,. It will grp w, from, cuttings ap.4 re- 
quires, a light soil, with care, and watering at 
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AETQCAB?va Ihtkgbifolia. Jack Tees. Nat. Kahtai. 
Sijw. Pebla Maetjm. — T his tree grows to an immense size. The 
wood is used for furniture, and the fruit, which issues direct 
from; the trunk or stem, has A veugh coated appearance, 
hanging like, $ large green bag ; the scent is very disagree:- 
able. It is. npfc in much request by Europeans, although the 
seed when roasted, resembles a chesnut in flavor.' The finest 
fruits sometimes grow ou the . roots, and wiU be found from; 
the cracking of the earth above them. When this fruit tree 
is grown in native gardens and the stem is forked, they gener- 
ally place a large stone between the branches : the reason for this 
I am unacquainted with. The wood is in much request by 
Cabinet makers from its resemblance to mahogany ; from its 
viscid juice, bird lime is prepared. 

Asclepias Oukassavica. Apocynacea . — An erect growing 
plant, with linear, lanceolate leaves ; flowers terminal, of a 
reddish orange colour. The root dried and pounded is used 
as an emetic, 

Asclepias Gigantba. Bh> Vab. Mtjdab. Nat. Atjk. Tam. 
Yebcum. — T his plant and the following species grow wild 
all over India; from the wood, cbarfeoal is made for gun- 
powder ; the bark yields a fine strong silky fibre, which is used 
for fishing lines, &c., it also yields a milky juice from which 
madarine is prepared. The juice when inspissated and ' boiled 
furnishes a substance closely resembling gutta percha. Tho 
follicles, when ripe, contain a^ Am silky dQwn which may be 
spun and converted into cloth ; the leaves warmed and 
moistened with oil are used by the Natives, as a diacnticnt. 

Asclbpias Hamtltqjtii,— A shrub much resembling the 
former,, but differing in the segments of the corolla not being 
refleomd. 

Astbapjea Wallichii. JByttneriacece . — A shrub ; leaves 
angularly lobed, very soft to the touch ; flowers in large 
compact umbels, scarlet with yellow anthers ; * having rather 
an unpleasant scent. 

Asxstasia Fobmoba. Aca7dliace&.~- This plant is a native 
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of India, and abounds on the Coromandel Coast; the flowers 
are purple, and it is readily grown from seed. 

Avebhoa Cabambola. Oxalidece. Tam. Tamabtun Pullttm. — 
The Kurmul, or Kumruk. A tree common in gardens — flowers 
in short racemes, variegated with white and purple ; fruit acutely 
angled and acid, much used for tarts and pickles, there are 
two kinds, the acid and sweet. 

Averhoa Bilimbi. Nat. Beltjmboo. Tam. Bilimbte. Pul- 
ltjm. — This fruit is pleasant tasted, but rather too acid, it 
is commonly made into pickles or preserves. 

Azalea Indica. Azalea Attrantiaca. — This is a beautiful 
genus of plants, admired for its white, orange, purple, scar- 
let, and variegated flowers, which it produces in great 
abundance, grows freely from seed, and requiring a light soil. 
Each plant should be grown separately in pots. 

Balanites ASgyftiaca. Olacineoe. Nat. Hingenbet. — A 
small thorny tree with alternate bifoliate leaves, and greenish 
white flowers ; fruit about the size of an egg, covered with 
a smooth dry cortex; flourishes in black soil. 

Balsamodendbon Gileadense. Burserece, — Vide Dracoce- 
phalum. 

Bambusa ABUiTDiTrACEA. Qraminet a. Rind . Bab. — The 
Bamboo grows in all parts of the Deccan, both in the 
hills and jungles, and therefore needs little description. There 
are two varieties, male and female. A product, called 
Tabasheer, is found in the hollow joints of the latter, and 
sold at a high price among the natives. These trees when 
in clumps are very handsome, but make a great litter when 
the leaves begin to fall after the rains. Nothing, however, 
can be more beautiful than the foliage when in fresh leaf. 
The young shoots, just as they strike out of the ground* 
are made into pickle, and also boiled and eaten by the poor- 
er classes. The seed is sometimes boiled with meat and spice, 
and formed into a broth or soup. There is also a species in 
Bengal bearing a pear-shaped fruit — the Bambusa Melocanna. 
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Bablrria Purpurea, Acanthacea. Barlxria Crist at a.— 
A shrubby spreading plant, with opposite, sub-rotund nearly 
sessile leaves ; spines in axillary pairs longer than the leaves ; 
flowers solitary, large, of a beautiful pink colour. 

Barringtonia Acutangula. Myrtacece . Nat. Hijjul. Tam. 
Badami. — A large tree, flowers in pendulous racemes of a dark 
scarlet colour, fragrant; fruit oblong, four sided sharp angles. 

Basella Alba. Ohenopodea. Nat. Suefet-pool. — A twin- 
ing succulent plant, with smooth fleshy leaves ; grows very 
rapidly from seed, and is eaten as Bpinage. 

Basella Bubba. Nat. Pootiea. Malabab Nightshade. — 
A succulent plant of the same species, only with red leaves, and 
is used as the former ; grows in any garden Boil from seed, 
but requires sticks for it to climb upon. 

Bassia Latifolia. Sapotacea. Nat. Moula. Tam. Ipei. — This 
tree is very common; deciduous in the cold season. An in- 
toxicating spirit is distilled from the flowers, which have a 
very disagreeable scent; the seeds yield an oil which is used 
to adulterate ghee. 

Bassia Longifolia. S apotacece. Nat. Mooa. Tam. Eloo- 
pie. — This is a large tree like the former ; the wood is used 
for the construction of carts, planks, &c., and a fatty oil is 
obtained from the seeds. 

Bastard Cedar.— Yide Cedrela toona. 

Batatas P anigul ata. Convolvulacece . — Beautiful dark pur- 
ple flowers. 

Batatas Pentaphtlla. — Stems twining, very hairy, flowers 
in the rains, cream coloured. 

Bauhynia Acuminata. Casalpiniete. Nat. Kanohun. — A 
shrub with white flowers. 

Bauhinia Anguina. Nat. Nag-poot. — An extensive and 
rambling shrub, with flexuous compressed stems and small 
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white Bowers. The Bauhrai&s are highly ornamental, and 
'may be known by their curious double lobed leaves. 

Bauhinia Pubpueea. Nat. Deb-Kakchto.— A tree with 
fragrant flowers of a deep rose colour ; flowers at the com- 
mencement of the rains. 

Bauhinia Vabiegata. Nat. Kana-baj.*— A tree with white 
and variegated flowers, which appear in April and May. 

Bauhinia Vahlii. Na*. Chamboo1.ee. — An immense scan* 
dent shrub ; leaves about a foot in breadth, with rounded 
lobes ; legumes pendulous, from twelve to twenty inches long, 
covered with a brown velvet down. 

Beaumontia Gbandifloba. Apoeynacea .— A gigantic climb- 
ing shrub; flowers in February, and is very Bhowy. Native 
of Nepaul. 

Betle Nut Palm. — Vide Arecha Catechu. 

Begonia Benifobmis. Begoniacece . Nat. Hoowubjo.— A n 
herbaceous succulent plant; flowers of a pale pink colour 
and fragrant. 

Berbebis Asiatica. Berlctacta- The Bebbbbbt. Mind. 
Huding-NioONg-mabi. — This tree is found in the hills of 
Nepal, and most probably on the NeilghSrries. I met with 
it first in Deyrah Dhoon. There is a large and small blue 
fruited sort, as well as the red. I have never seen "it in 
the Deccan. The trees have blossomed in the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Calcutta. 

Bebberby — See Berberis Asiatica. 

Bebgeha Kcbnigh. Aurantiacece . Nat. BubsunGa. Tam. 
Kabaway-pillay. — The Koodia Neem, commonly known as 
Currypak, is common throughout the country# It grows to 
a tree of tolerable dimensions with pinnate leaves; strongly 
scented ; flowers in February and March ; fruit of a deep 
purple colour, the leaves are used for favouring curries, &c. # 
by the natives. 
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Bhebe Fbuit.— Ziziphus Jujaba. 

Bigkonta Unduxata. Bignoniacece . BiGitokia Ghandifloba, 
Ac. — A tree with drooping branches like the weeping wil- 
low ; leaves covered with micaceous scales ; flowers in lateral 
racemes, very large, orange-coloured, and scentless. 

Bilimbi* — Yide Averrhoa Carambola. 

Bixa Orellana. Bixacea . Abnotto. Nat. Kistee. — A tall 
shrubby plant with large, heart-shaped, soft velvet leaves on 
long footstalks ; flowers large, in loose terminal panicles, of 
a pale peach colour. The capsule prickly. The red pulp which 
covers the seed is used by the natives as a dye, the bark 
for cordage, and the seeds for colouring butter.* 

Blackberry.— V ide Bubus Lasiocarpus. 

Blighia Sapida. SapindacccB . Nat. Akhee. — Native of Gui- 
nea. Has pinnate leaves, and the habit of a Sapindus ; fruit, 
size and shape of a pear, of a red colour, much esteemed 
in Guinea and the West Indies. 

Bombax Ceiba— This is a large tree, which in South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies is used for canoes. 

Bombay Malababicum. Bombacece . Nat. Saur. — A large 
tree, trunk armed with prickles, leaves deciduous in the cold 
season 5 flowers in February and March, large, of a bright red 
colour and vase shaped, which in the morning contains a limpid 
sweet fluid, drunk by the natives ; the wood is white, soft, and j 
of little use. « 

Bobabsus Flabellifobmis. Balma . Bbab ob Tab Tree. — 
This tree, the loftiest of its tribe, needs no description : it 
yields the juice known by the name of Palmyra toddy. * The 
fruit is also eaten. 

Boswellia Glabba. Burserea . Nat. Salaee. Tam. Mo- 
rasda. — A small tree ; leaves pinnate, deciduous ; flowers ter- 
minal, small, white with a red nectary, anthers yellow ; 
yields the gum salai. 
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Boswelyia Thubieeba. Nat. Ddp-salaee.— A tree with 
leaves pinnate as the laBt; grows on the hills of the Dec- 
can, and both furnish the gum Olibanum. 

Brab Tree. — Vide Borassus Flabelliformus. 

Bread Fruit Tree. — Vide Artocarpus Incisa. 

Briedelia. Euphorbiacea . Beiedelia Spinosa. — A tree with 
a pretty large trunk, branches armed with strong thorns, 
leaves alternate, bifarioua; flowers small, of a greenish yel- 
low, berry the size of a pea, the bark strongly astringent. 

Brottssoketia Paptrifeba. TTrticaccce . — From the bark of 
this tree a kind of paper is made, the juice is also used 
as glue in gilding leather or paper, the bark furnishes a 
beautiful strong white fibre. The plant is a native of Japan, 
and the young shoots are used for basket work, Ac. 

Brttgmansia Suaveolens. Solanacea , — This is a South 
American plant forming a bush from six to eight feet in 
height, and when in blossom has a very splendid appearance, 
from its numerous long white pendulous trumpet shaped 
flowers, one foot or more in length* It blossoms in suc- 
cession three or more times during the year, and is easily 
cultivated from cuttings ; it may be grown in any good gar- 
den soil, but if reared in pots, they must be of the largest 
size, and plenty of water is required, when the buds make 
their appearance during the cold season. 

Bryokia Graotdis. Cucurbit acem. Nat. Koowdoobie. Tait. 
Covay. — Small sized variety of the gourd species. 

Buchanaria LatifoxjIA. Terebinthacece. Nat. Pyaxa or Cha- 
roonga. Tam. Mobjeda. — This is a jungle tree, flowering after 
the rains. It bears fruit about the size of a small cherry, 
in long bunches, colour of a darkish purple : the kernels, 
or seeds, which are covered with a double shell, after being 
prepared by the natives, are sold in the bazaar four or five 
ppunds for a rupee : they possess the flavor of almonds, and 
are used as such by the native confectioners. A very fine 
oil might be expressed from the seed. The method of pre- 
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paring them by the Bheels is this : the fruit when ripe in 
May is gathered, then soaked in water to soften the outer 
pulp, when it is washed and rubbed off by the hands: the 
little nut is then dried in the sun, and afterwards broken 
between a common chuckee or stone-wheel, such as is used 
for grinding wheat: the kernels are then sifted and win- 
nowed. 

Bullock’s Heart. — Vide Anona Reticulata. 

Butea Fbondosa. Leguminoace . Nat. Pulas. — A large tree 
called the Bastard Teak, flowers in March, of a beautiful deep 
red, shaded with orange, downy, they are used to dye with: 
the wood is esteemed for its toughness, and a gum like kino 
and also lac is obtained from it. 

Bute a Parvifloba. — A scandent shrub, flowers small and 
white. 

Cadaba Indica. Oapparidea .*— The Indian Cadaba, a strag- 
gling shrub, flowers in terminal racemes, of a dingy white, 
nearly throughout the year, very common about Mussulman 
burial grounds. 

C^esalpihia Sappan. Catalpinca — Vide Sappan- Wood. 

Cjssalpinia Sbpiabia. Nat. Chilloob. — A scandent strong 
armed shrub; flowers yellow, generally used to fence round 
fields. 

Calamus Draco. Palma * — Dragons Blood. This plant is a 
native of Sumatra, and is little known in the Peninsula of 
India. The plants when young are elegant, and resemble 
small palm trees, after which they become scandent and 
overrun any neighbouring trees. 

Calamus Rotang. Nat. Ben Bent.— This plant has been 
introduced from the Moluccas, and is the well known Rattan 
plant. 

Calamus Rudbntum. Nat. Motik Bete. — This is a 
larger species, and is found in some of the gardens of the 
Deccan. 
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Calonyction Boxbttrghii. . Convolvulacea. Nat. Chandicee. 
Nat. Mubicatum. — Flowers bluish purple. 

Calophyllum Inophyllum. Quttiferce. Nat. Pinnay. — 
The Alexandrian Laurel. A very handsome tree faith dark 
green shining leaves, flowers white and fragrant, fruit round, 
smooth, size of a large marble, the kernels yield a fixed oil, 
known as “pinnay oil” used as an application in Rheumatic 
affections, also for burning in lamps. 

Calyptbanthes Cabyophyllieolia. Myrtacea . Nat. Ja- 
moon. Tam. Nawel. — These are large growing timber trees, 
the wood is light, and chiefly used for making grain mea- 
sures, the bark is astringent, and is used in a decoction 
by the natives for dysentery. 

Calyptbanthes Jambolana. Nat. Jamoon. Tam. Tubko- 
lum. — This is a large and handsome tree, flowers in February 
and March, and thrives in any good soil. The fruit of the 
best sort is as large as a common blue plum, which it re- 
sembles in appearance ; it has a rough astringent flavor, and 
should be soaked in salt and water before it is eaten. The 
fresh stone if planted grows immediately. 

Cape ob Bbazil Goosebebby.— Vide Physalis Peruviana. 

Capbifolitjm Sempebvibens. Caprifoliacece .— The Lonicera 
or Trumpet honey-suckle named after Adam Loniceir, a Ger- 
man botanist. Common all over England. Grows in hedges, 
thickets, and clefts of rocks ; flower yellow, or white with deep 
red streaks, and remarkable for its odour. Lonicera Sem- 
pervirens, a native of North America, with flowers, scarlet 
outside and yellowish white within — very useful in covering 
walls ; the scent at night is unpleasant to some persons, 
being sickly. Lonicera Chinensis is common in Borne gardens 
of the Deccan. Is propagated by slips and layers in any 
good garden soil. 

Cabdamom. — Vide Amomjim Nutar. 

Cabdiosmbmum Haucacabum. /Sapitidacca. Nat. SuibjooIi 
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Tam. Mooda-cottan. — The heart pea or balloon vine; annual 
climbing plant, with an inflated membranous capsule— hence 
its name. 

Cabeya Abbobea. Myrtacecs. Tam. Kumbee. — A large tree, 
leaves deciduous in the cold season ; bears an oblong fruit, size 
of an egg ; has a very peculiar scent, no use is made of it. 

Cabissa Cab and as. Apocynaceas . Nat. Kubunda. T. Waxa. — 
The Wild Black Carandas. A large thorny bush. Grows 
wild in most parts of the Deccan, bearing a dark blue colour- 
ed berry when ripe, and sold in the bazaar. There is also 
a cultivated sort in gardens. The fruit of the latter when ripe 
is sometimes eaten by Europeans, but in the green state is 
made into tarts, jellies, and pickles : the jelly is considered infe- 
rior to none made of other Indian fruits. The wild sort 
is gathered and sold by the natives for the same purpose. 

Cabthamtjs Tinctobius. Composite*. Nat. Koostjm. Tam. 
Sexdoobkum. — This plant known as safflower or bastard saf- 
fron, yields a fine yellow dye, and from the seed a clear oil is 
obtained, generally cultivated in fields at the latter end of the 
monsoon. 

Cabyophylltjs Abomatictjs. Myrtacece . — This tree is a na- 
tive of the Molucca Islands and chiefly cultivated at Am- 
boyna, it is extremely handsome, and of luxuriant foli- 
age, the whole tree and leaves are strongly Aromatic. 
The Clove tree is propagated by Beed or layers, the plant 
thrives best in a strong compact soil of a clayey nature, and 
arrives at maturity eight or nine years after Bowing. The 
seeds should be sown about six inches apart, in beds 
with plantain leaves or mats suspended two or three feet 
from the ground to shelter the young plants from the sun, 
for if not protected from it when young, they droop and 
die. When the plants are five or six months old, they should 
be transplanted at a space of fifteen or sixteen feet asun- 
der, and will bear about the sixth year. 

Cabxota TJbsns. Nat, Bheblee-mahab. Tam. Teboo- 
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ga An ornamental palm with clusters of dark red succulent 

berries which are very acrid. It yields toddy, and an inferior 
sort of sago is obtained from the trunk. 

Cashew Nut. — Vide Anacardium Occidental©. 

Cassia Alata. — A stunted shrub, pretty only when in 
flower. The leaves are useful in Bingworm. 

Cassia Aubiculata. Nat. Tubwub. Tam. Avabay.— A very 
common shrub, grows abundantly in all parts of the Dec- 
can, with pretty yellow flowers, the bark is used for tan- 
ning, and the stems to make native tooth-brushes. 

Casbia Fistula. Casalpinece. Nat. Amuldas. Tam. Kon- 
nekai. — Native of the country, and is perhaps, when in blos- 
som, one of the most beautiful of the common jungle plants 
or trees. It grows from ten to thirty feet, and has a dark 
green leaf with long pods when ripe hanging from the branches. 
They contain a sweet pulpy juice, which is mildly cathartic, 
and well known to native practitioners. The pods vary in 
length from a foot to a foot and a half. 

Cassia Banceolata. — The leaves of this plant are used 
as Senna. 

Castob Oil Plant. — Yide Eicinus Communis. 

Casuabina Mubioata. Myricaeea . Tinian Pine. Nat. Hu- 
bi. — T his is commonly called the fir tree in India, from its 
general resemblance. It is grown in all parts of the Deccan, 
and has a very handsome appearance amongst other trees. 
It has been introduced about twenty or twenty-five years, 
and will grow to the height of forty feet. The small cones 
abound with seed, mid should, if required, be gathered just 
before ripening; you have only to place them in the sun, 
when the seed will fall out, and may be planted immedi- 
ately in baskets, boxes, or beds of good loam. 

Cedbela Toona. ’ Cedrelacece. Hini>. Toona.— The Bastard 
Cedar. This tree grows in the ravines of the Concan. Its 
timber resembles mahogany, and is used very extensively in 
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Bengal for furniture. The flowers are used in Mysore and 
other parts of India to form a beautiful red dye, with 
which cotton is colored. The bark is very astringent, and 
is used by the natives in cases of fever. It is called Bas- 
tard Cedar from an aromatic resin exuding from it resem- 
bling the American Cedar. Blowers white, very numerous, 
but small, smelling like honey. 

Cebbeba FbuticOsa. Apocynacea . — A large shrub, native of 
salt marshes, the fruit is a deadly poison, it is the ‘‘ordeal 
tree” of Madagascar. 

Cebbeba Theyetia.— A large shrub with leaves like the 
Oleander, and bell-shaped yellow flowers ; common, easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Chebby Vide Prunus Cerasus. 

Chickbassia Tabtjxabib. Cedrelacece . — This is a magnifi- 

cent tree formerly called the Swietenia Chickrassa. 

China Box. — Vide Murraya Exotica. 

Chloboxylon Swietenia. Cedreldce Nat. Billtt Kttbba. — 
Satin wood tree. This tree grows abundantly in the jungles 
of Goozerat and the Deccan, the wood seldom exceed- 
ing fifteen inches in breadth, it is of a light yellow colour, 
close grained and takes a good polish, well adapted for 
picture frames and light furniture; it is apt however to lose 
its colour by age, if not protected by varnish. 

Chonemobpha Macbophtlla. Apocynacece . — Takes its name 
from chone a funnel and Morpha form ; a very handsome 
climbing shrub, with large white flowers, well adapted for 
a screen or covering a wall. 

Chbysobalantts Ioaoo. Rome bos . — The cocoa plum-tree of 
the West Indies lately introduced. 

(3hbysophyllum Acuminatum. Sapoiacea . Stab Apple, 
Nat, Peetakaba.— This tree grows to a large size, thirty 
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feet or more, the branches round, and leaves having a fer- 
ruginous down upon them when young. The flower is of a 
pale yellow, and the fruit ripens in October, about the size 
of a large crab apple: the pulp is of a yellowish colour 
and firm inside, the outer rind being of a dark brown. It 
requires no particular soil. There are several trees in the 
[Residency garden at Hyderabad. 

Cicoa Disticha. JEuphorbidcecs . Nat. Urtalayoobie. Tam. 
Arkelie Pullum.— Country Gooseberry. A small tree, leaves 
pinnate, from one to two feet long, scattered about the ends 
of the branches. Flowers small, of a reddish colour. Fruit 
round, size of a gooseberry : it has an acid flavour. 

Cutctamom. — Vide Laurus Cinnamomum. 

Cissus Quadrakgularis. AmpeUdece. Nat. Habjoba. Tam. 
Perundiecodie.-- Stems four angled, winged and jointed ; it 
has all the properties of a parasite ; the stems are succulent, 
and beaten up into a paste, are given by the natives for 
asthma. 

Citrus Aurantium. Aurantiacece . Nat. Neruhga. — This tree 
is now extensively cultivated all over the Deccan. The finest 
sorts are the Cintra, Cowlah, and a small sweet orange which 
grows on a tree more like a creeper. The principal method 
of culture is by budding, the stocks generally being either 
seedlings or cuttings from the sweet lime. The best Cintra, 
with a thin close rind, is produced upon the seedling stock, 
and it is sftid that the fruit grown upon the sweet lime 
stock is generally loose and soft : this is very perceptible 
with some of the oranges. The best time for budding is in 
the cold season. 

Citrus Decumana. Shaddock or Pumplemose. — This is 
the largest of the Orange tribe, and is universally cultivated 
in gardens : the varieties are red and white — the former 
preferred by some persons. The tree grows to a large size 
in a rich soil, and requires much pruning : the best time 
for doing this is when the crop of fruit is off. Fruit as 
fine as any seen has been produced at Ellichpoor from the 
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seed of a pumplemose brought from Bombay. The tree, when 
planted, should have a space of twelve feet all round it : 
the blossom is used for flavoring sweetmeats. 

Citbus Limonum. Lemon ob Lime. — There are so many 
varieties that they can hardly be described separately, being 
unnecessary. The large and small yield abundance of acid 
juice, and the tree is easily cultivated by layers, which soon 
throw out root fibres. The lime, which is of the smaller 
description, does not bear fruit so quickly as the larger sort* 
but if carefully pruraed, and watered, will continue fruiting 
all the year round, and be very productive. Sweet Lime > 
Meeta Neemboo . — This is a sweet variety, and grows to the 
size of a large orange. It is easily propagated by seed. The 
juice of the fruit is very grateful to persons with fever, al- 
though rather tasteless. It will grow also from cuttings. 
The young shoots make a very good stock for orange grafts. 

Citbus Medica. — Citron. This fruit grows to a large size f 
the outer rind very rough and covered with excrescences, and 
when, ripe of a deep yellow colour and fragrant ; used to form 
a preserve, and the juice is made into lemonade. Is propagated 
by cuttings, layers, or seed. 

Citbus Monophylla. — Wild along the Ghauts. 

Citbus Tbifolia. — China, about the size of a marble. 

Cleabing Nut. — Vide Strychnos Potatorum. 

Clitobia Tebnata. Leguminosce. — There are several varie- 
ties. The most common are the blue and whit6. They blos- 
som all the year round, and being shrubby twining plants, are 
well suited for covering trellis work. They are of easy growth, 
and the blue flowers are used sometimes for colouring boil- 
ed rice. Are propagated by seed, and in any soil. 

Clove Tbee. — Vide Caryophyllus Aromaticus. 

Clove Tbee. Wild — Tide Caryophyllus Aromaticus. 

Cocoa Nut. — Tide Coeosifera. 
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Cocculus CoEDiroLius. Menupermaceas . — The heart leaYed 
Cocculus. Native name Goolwail. A twining shrub with 
scabrous corky bark, and broad cordate leaves. The flowers 
are mostly whitish green and the. bernes scarlet of the dif- 
ferent species. This plant possesses febrifuge properties!* 

Cochlospbbmum Gossypium. Ternstromidceae •, — A large 
tree, leaves lobed, deciduous ; flowers, terminal, large, bright 
yellow. Appear in March and April, when the tree is des- 
titute of leaves. Capsules large, containing a silky cotton, used 
merely for stuffing pillows, a gum called kuteera is procured 
from it, which is sometimes substituted for Tragacanth. 

Cochlospeemuh Sebbatifolium — A tree resembling the 
gossypium, but with the lobes of the leaves serrated. 

Coffea Ababica. Rubiacea . — In gardens of the Deccan, this 
plant seldom exceeds nine or ten feet in height, plants are 
easily raised from fresh seed in a nursery bed where they 
may remain until they are one or two feet high, when 
they should be carefully removed to the situation where they 
are to remain for good, and placed at about twelve feet 
apart, they will thrive well in almost any good light soil ; 
but require a certain amount of protection from the sun, 
the most favourable situation for a plantation is the side of 
a hill exposed to the east, as the plants suffer much from 
hot winds, the shade of plantain trees offers a good pro- 
tection to them. In the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, there 
are some coffee trees which have borne fruit in abundance 
in a garden enclosed on all sides, and which even in dry 
weather is moist from being shaded by a number of high 
cocoanut and sooparie trees, and the whole further protected 
by surrounding buildings, from the dry winds during the 
greater part of the year. 

Conocabpus Latifolia. Combretacea. Nat. Dottea. Tam. 
Sibimaum. — A large erect growing tree common in the Kennery 
J ungles, but is of a stunted growth on the hills of the Dec- 
can, the fruit is small, scaly, and cone shaped. 

CooxrA Punctata. Aurdntiacea The Wampee tree. This 

bears a rough skinned fruit in April and May, which grows in 
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clusters, containing a sweetish acid juice, resembling black 
currant in flavour. It grows to a large tree, and has very 
dark green shining leaves. Rather ornamental, and requires 
very little care. 

Coeal Plaht, — Yide Jatropha Multifida. 

0 

Coral Tbee. — Vide Erythrina Indica. 

Cobdia Aegttstifolia. Oordiace <e. Nat. Goondhee. — T ree 
from 30 to 40 feet high, the wood is very tough, used for 
carriage poles, &c., fruit the size of a large pea, round and 
smooth, the pulp yellow, and gelatinous, the tree is common 
throughout the Deccan, 

Cobdia Myxa. Nat. Lusooba. Tam. Vidi-mabam.— This is 
a common tree throughout the Concan, the natives eat and 
pickle the fruit, the wood soft, and of little use, except for 
burning. 

CoBKtrs Capitata. Caprifoliacece. Nat. Bhumowba — This 
genus of plants consists of large trees and shrubs, the bark 
of the C. florida and sericea are said to be most excellent 
tonics. 

Cbatjsva Religiosa Nat. Bel ka paat. — This tree is gene- 
rally found near tombs and temples, the leaves are some- 
what Aromatic. 

Crat-eva Tapia. Capparidacece. Nat. Vabana. Tam. Mayi- 
linghum. — A middle sized tree bearing showy greenish white 
flowers, the juice of the bark is astringent and prescribed 
by the natives in intermittent fever, a decoction of the bark 
is also used for a similar purpose, 

Cbossandba Axillabis. Acanthacece — Axil-flowered Cros- 
sandra. 

Crotow Sebifebum. EupJiorbiace m. Nat. Pippalyakg This 

tree is not very common, and is only to be met with in a few 
gardens. It is an ornamental tree, and bears flowers and fruit 
for a great part of the year together. The fruit is of a pear 
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shape, yellow and red, which when ripe opens and displays 
two or three black seeds enveloped partially with a fatty- 
looking substance. It is this from which the Chinese extract 
the tallow and make into candles. 

Cbotok TrGLiiTM. Nat. Jumalgota.— A small tree, leaves 
alternate ovate cordate, from three to five inches long and 
two or three broad ; yields the croton oil. 

. Cboton Vabiegatum. JEuphorbiaceoe An ornamental shrub 

commonly called the laurel, the leaves are variegated; there 
is also a willow leaf variety equally ornamental and hand- 
some ; the plants thrive best in large pots or tubs, and are 
easily propagated by cuttings. The willow leaf variety thrives 
best in a situation shaded from the noon day sun. 

Cucumis Melo — V ide Melon. 

Cuccmis Sativus. Cucurbitacea • — Vide Cucumber. 

Cupbessus GiiAUCA. Conifercs . Nat. Subtts This is a tall, 

elegant, and graceful tree, well adapted for border walks in a 
garden, being always green, and a favorite with the Natives. It 
grows easily, and is generally planted alternately with Areca. 
Slips, if taken off before the commencement of the rains, and 
planted in beds shaded from the sun, take root ; each Blip 
should be six inches apart, and if common care is used, 
one-fourth of the plants will strike and grow. After that they 
may be put out in nursery beds, at the distance of one foot 
from each other, until required for transplanting, to where they 
are to remain. 

Cttbcuma Angustifolia. Scitamineoe . — Arrow Boot. This 
root grows wild in ail the hilly parts of the Deccan, and 

is used by the natives for food. The West Indian Arrow- 

root produces the most farinaceous matter. The tubers should 
be planted in a good rich soil, about one foot apart, just 

before the rainy season ; and taken up as soon as the leaves 

are dry. Bats, porcupines, and wild hogs, are very des- 
tructive to it, both when first planted, and also when ripe. 
Such tubers as are required for seed should be kept in a 
dry place in sand. 
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Cuscuta Reflex a Convohmlaceoe. Nat. Huldi-algusi-luta. 
Species — A parasite with filiform twining succulent stems, 
leafless, smooth, yellow; flowers white. 

Custabd Apple.— Vide Anona Squamosa. 

Cyoab Circinalis. Cycadece A very handsome tree, in ap- 

pearance resembling the Palm tribe, but related to the Coni- 
fer® r common from Tellicherry to the foot of the Ghauts. 

Cymbidium Aloieolium. Orchidgcece . — This is a beautiful 
plant, when in flower, of a purple and yellow colour, and 
blossoms in April, native of India. 

Dalbergia Sissoo. Leguminosce, Nat. Sheeshum. — This 
is a most useful tree, growing in the jungles ; the wood 
is used principally, from its strength and natural bend, 
for native hackeries: when it can be procured long and 
straight, it makes good shafts for buggies. 

Dalbergia Arborea. Nat. Kuruhjee. Tam. Poonga-ma- 

kum A large tree with light green foliage, deciduous at 

the end of the cold season, the wood is light and firm and 
serves for common purposes, the seeds yield an useful oil* 

Dalbergia Latieolia. Nat. Sweta-shala. This is a large 
tree with a thick stem, the centre and large branches 
of which furnish to the manufacturer, the timber generally 
called blackwood, it is close grained and admits of a fine 
polish and is therefore particularly adapted for furniture. 

Date Vide Phoenix Dactylifera. 

Delima Sarmertosa. Dilleniacece — A shrub with small white 
flowers in panicles. 

Deisdrobium Piebabdi. Orchidacea . — A parasite ; caulescent, 
stems leafless, from six to twelve inches long, round jointed; 
flowers, several towards the top of the stem, of a light rope colour. 

Dendrobium Album. Orchidace <*. — A parasitic flower in white 
racemes. 

Deutzia Scabra. Alangic*. 
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Desmodiuk Latipolium. Leguminoiect. — A shrubby plant, 
bearing handsome purple flowers. 

Desmodium Recurvatum — Jungly ganga. Flowers in the 
rains, color purple and white. 

Desmodium Gybanb Flowers pale yellow tinged with blue, 

the lateral leaflets have the power of singular motions. 

Diixenia Specioba. DilUniacece. Nat. Moota Kurmtjx A 

large tree ; flowers white and yellow, nine inches in diameter ; 
fruit size of a cocoanut. The thick fleshy leaflets of the 
calyx have an agreeable acid taste, and are eaten by the 
natives. 

Diospyros Glutittosa. Ebenacea. Nat. Gattb. Tam. Paniche- 
kai. — A small tree, bearing a rusty coloured fruit abounding 
in a glutinous astringent juice, obnoxious to insects and is 
used by book binders, and also for soaking fishing nets in. 

Diospyros Ebewum — The Ebony Tree. Yielding a heavy 
black wood, grows abundantly in Ceylon and many parts of 
the Deccan. 

Diospyros Sapota. — Vide Achras Sapota. 

Dombeya Palm at a. Byttneriacece — A shrub ; leaves palmate, 
resembling the common castor oil plant; flowers, in large 
terminal corymbs, rose coloured, appear in September and 
October. 

Dombeya Ahgulata. — A shrub; leaves cordate, acuminate, 
and serrate ; old ones three or five-angled ; flowers in 
corymbs, of a pretty rose colour. 

Dombeya Tomektoba. — A small tree with rose-coloured 
flowers, but smaller than the above two species. 

Dtjranta Ellisia. Verbenaeece . — This is a beautiful large 
shrub with light blue pendulous flowers, it blossoms almost 
throughout the year, readily grown from cuttings, the flowers 
are scentless. 
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Dubanta Flumiebi.— This is a large shrub like the former, 
with handsome drooping blue flowers having the scent of 
almonds, the clusters of seed berries which are numerous ; 
when ripe have a very pretty appearance from their dark 
orange colour, they do not appear to germinate readily. 

Dubio Zibbthinus. JBombacece . — This is a large tree, the 
Durian of the Malays, and is found mostly in the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago ; the fruit has a very strong fce- 
tid scent, and in consequence is not at first relished by Euro- 
peans ; the seed of this fruit, like that of the Jack is the 
part eaten. The tree has lately been introduced into the 
Company’s gardens on the Madras side. 

Eabth Nut. — Vide Arachis Hypogea. 

Echite8 Acuminata. Apocynacea. — A climbing shrub with 
white flowers and habit as the last. 

Echites Paniculata. Apocynace#. — A climbing shrub with 
large yellow showy flowers. 

Elaeocabpus Oblongus. Elaeocarpea. Nat. Kassow.— This 
is a handsome tree, flowers in May, petals beautifully fringed, 
the foliage is frequently tinged with red giving an autum- 
nal appearance to the tree. 

Ee^ocabpus Ganitbus. Nat. Koodbakya. — This tree is a 
native of Java, the seeds are about the size of common 
marbles, and are worn as necklaces by Brahmins and Faqueers, 
they are commonly called Utrasum beads. 

Elate Sylvestbis. Palmate# . Nat. Kajoobee.-— Wild date. 
Common throughout the Deccan. 

Eleagnus Dulcis. Elaeagnace #. Nat. Shooshuna — This 
tree or shrub is usually covered with leprous scales; leaves 
alternate or opposite, entire, without stipules. Flowers axil- 
lary — often fragrant. The fruit is about the size of a small 
olive, oblong. It is eaten by the Persians. 

Elbagnvs Confebta. Nat. Amgoolee. — A scandent shrub, 
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with silver coloured leaves beneath. The fruit is red when 
ripe, and eaten by the natives. 

Em b elijl Pet rani) ba. Myrsinacea. Nat. Ambut. — A scandent 
shrub with alternate polished leaves ; flowers in the cold sea- 
son ; fruit red, size of a currant. 

Embelia Bibes. — Another of the species ; a scandent shrub 
like the former, only with rough tuberous knobs on the 
stem ; both are confined to the higher ranges of mountains. 

Entada Pubsaetiia. Mimosea. Nat. Gradttl. — An immense 
climbing shrub forming elegant festoons, legumes from one 
to three feet long, four or five inches broad, formed of a 
series of joints, each containing one seed: they are roasted 
and eaten. 

Eriobotrya Japokica. Pomaccce.— The Loquat. This tree is 
now introduced all over the Deccan, and bears fruit twice 
in the year. It is highly esteemed both for deserts and 
preserves. It is a native of Japan, but grows in great per- 
fection in New South Wales, The finest fruit is produced 
at the second crop, at the end of the cold season, and re- 
quires protection day and night ; from birds in the former, 
and flying foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow 
color, with thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one or two Beeds 
in the centre — sometimes more. The seeds grow easily. Pro- 
per attention does not seem to have been given to this 
fruit, as it appears to be capable of great improvement. 

Erinocarpus Nimmonii. Tiliacea . — Jungle Bendy. A mid- 
dle sized tree ; flowers yellow in terminal panicles, appear in 
September and October. Fruit triangular, covered with bris- 
tles ; angles somewhat winged, as a pleasing scent. 

Eriodexdron Anfractuosum. Bombacea. — This is a large 
tree growing in many parts of the Deccan, flowers drooping, 
dingy white, blossoms in the cold season, the capsules when 
ripe contain a fine silky cotton like substance. 

Erythbika IndIca Leguminosot. Nat. Patvgra. — Indian 
coral tree; trunk and branches armed with prickles. Flowers 
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in March and April, in tefftinal Horizontal racemes, of a 
bright scarlet colour. This tree is wised as a prop for vines ; 
grows well by cuttings of any jke. There is also a white blos- 
soming Erythrina. 

Ebythbina Sublobata. T. Badadoomoo.—A tree, frequently 
of great size, branches spreading and numerous, trunk with- 
out prickles, the wood commonly used for making light 
boxes, scabbards, Ac., and is generally called moochee-wood. 

Ebythbina Subebosa. — This tree is less common than the 
Indica, the trunk covered with deeply cracked corky bark, 
deciduous in the cold season, flowers in February and 
March. 

Eugenia Acbis. Myrtacece. Nat, Sung, — A small tree ; 
grows in Bombay, the leaves have a pleasant smell when 
braised. 

Eugenia Jambosa* Nat. Goolab Jamb. — This tree bears 
a light whitish yellow fruit, pear shaped, with smooth skin, 
having a rose flavor : it is commonly cultivated in gardens 
on the coast. Hyderabad is the only part of the Deccan 
where it is known to flourish ; many attempts have been 
made without success to rear it elsewhere. It is easily pro- 
pagated by seed, and grows luxuriantly in a good garden 
soil. The red coloured species having the same flavor, ie called 
the Jambo Malacca. 

Eugenia Malaccensis. — Cultivated as the former. 

Euphobbia Nebiifolia. Euphorbiacece. Nat, Shij. Tam. 
Ela-kullie.— Grows all over the rocky parts of the Deccan. 
It has a whitish dead appearance except during the rains, 
and forms a capital fence round fields, Ac. 

Euphobbia Antiquobum, Nat. Sayobd.— A leafless curious 
looking shrub, with spreading triangular branches from a four 
angled stem, armed with double spines: common. 

Euphobbia Ligulabia. Nat. Munsa-Shu.— W ith twisted 
five angled stems: common. 
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Euphorbia Tibucalli. Nat. Luuka-Shij. Tam. Kalli.— This 
plant is much used for making hedges, and from its con* 
tinual green appearance is well adapted for the purpose. It 
grows best either upon a bank, or wall of large stones laid 
loosely for the purpose, having a good cover of earth upon 
it. Any cuttings will grow, and the plant if by itself 
will attain the height of twenty feet or more. The wood 
makes the best charcoal for gunpowder. A parasite of a 
yellow thread-like appearance, and leafless, (the Cassytha Fili- 
formis) is very destructive to it, and will totally destroy a 
tree or a whole hedge in a short time, if not removed. 

Euphorbia Tithymaloides. — The Slipper Plant. This is a 
thick deep- green leafed plant : it grows about three feet high, 
but if kept trimmed may be used for a border to a flower 
parterre, for which purpose it is admirably adapted. It suf- 
fers nothing by cutting, and if occasionally watered is always 
green. It grows well from slips ; bears a small pink flower, 
and can be kept at any height. It is sometimes called 
buckthorn. 

Exile Tree. — Vide Thevetia Neriifolia. 

Falsa. — Vide Grewia Asiatics. 

Feronia Elephahtum. Aurantiacece . —Elephant Apple. This is 
a large* handsome tree, with pinnate leaves ; bears a grey coloured 
edible fruit, the size of an orange, which contains a sweetish 
pulp, eaten with sugar, and sometimes made into chatnees. The 
Bcent is very unpleasant when dry. The cdrtex of the fruit 
is used by firework-makers. An excellent pure gum is pro- 
cured from the tree. 

Ficus Carica. Urticacece. Nat. Unjeeb. Tam. Simie At- 
tie. — This tree bears fruit almost the whole year round. 
There are two varieties, the white and the blue, cultivated in 
all the native gardens, the young trees producing the finest 
fruit. The Italians, as the fruit begins to ripen, prick each 
with a pin, putting a drop of sweet oil on the spot ; — it 
is said that this causes an increase in the size of the fruit. 
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The trees may be grown by layers and suckers at the com- 
mencement of the rains, and during the cold season. Cut- 
tings strike easily in the course of six weeks. The finest 
fruit that I have seen grown has been on young trees of 
two years old, near which dead animal matter had been 
buried. The trees should be pruned annually, and the best 
way is to cut down the old branches that have borne fruit, 
leaving one or two buds that promise to throw out healthy 
shoots. The fruit when ripening must be protected from birds, 
either by nets or bags. 

Ficus Indica. Nat. Bur. Tam. Alayebei.— Banian, or Indian 
Fig-tree. Common all over India, growing to an immense 
size, from the branches of which stems descend and on 
reaching the earth take root : a glutinous juice is extracted 
by incision, from which bird-lime is prepared. 

Ficus Racxmoba. Nat. Gullab ke chawl. Tam. Attie. — 
A large tree common throughout the country, the milky juice 
of this tree is considered a valuable external application 
in ring-worm. 

Ficus Beligiosa. Nat. Fipul. Tam. Abasum. — This tree ia 
equally common with the last, and is generally planted about 
Hindoo temples. The roots are most destructive to buildings, 
for if once they establish themselves amongst the crevices, 
there is no getting rid of them. 

Ficus Glombbata. Nat. Oombub. — A large tree with fruit 
like the common fig, grows in clusters along the branches, 
flavour insipid, but eaten by the poorer classes. This tree 
thrives best near a watercourse, or on the banks of rivers. 

Ficus Elabtica. — Indian rubber tree. Common in gardens, 
with handsome large glossy leaves, from the large branches 
stems descend as in many of the Indian species of Ficus. 

Fib Tbeb. — T ide Casuarina Muricata. 

FiiACOurtia Sapida. Flacourtiacea . The Paheola Plum. 
Nat. Bihcha. T. Pudda-kahaxw.— T his fruit tree is generally^ 
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cultivated about Calcutta, and grows to the size of a common 
plum : it resembles a gooseberry in appearance, the skin thin and 
shining and of a purple appearance. The tree is not common 
on this side of India, and only one or two are to be found in 
Bombay. The fruit here is not so large as in Calcutta, where 
it is common during the rains ; it contains from ten to twelve 
seeds, and is both palatable and wholesome, and well worthy 
of more general cultivation. The tree grows to a large size. 

Bbaqabia. Bo8acece . The Stbawbebbt. — This plant multiplies 
itself from runners and suckers ; the old plant, after it has ceased 
bearing, throwing them out. As soon as the rains have Bet in, 
these runners may be removed into a nursery bed, for their being 
more easily looked after, and should have the space of nine 
or ten inches allowed between them : they will throw out 
other runners, the whole of which may be separated and 
transplanted at the proper season. 

They thrive best in a light soil with good old stable and 
vegetable manure at first, and as soon as they show a dis- 
position to flower, may have old goats’ or sheep’s manure 
added around each plant, a couple of doable handsful being 
sufficient. 

In no part of the Deccan, should the plants be put out 
for fruiting before the close of the rains, the latter part 
of September being quite early enough. Suckers which I 
planted for experiment at the commencement of August, 
grew to a good size, and did nothing for ten or twelve 
weeks but throw out suckers, which were continually re- 
moved, and after all fruited badly : the finest and most pro- 
lific crop were got from suckers put out in the beginning 
of October. Some strawberries were gathered in November 
from the plants put out in August, but they were so few 
as in no way to induce me to try the experiment again. Va- 
rieties can only be procured from seed; and to procure the 
8 eed, select the finest ripe fruity rub it on a sheet of paper’ 
and dry it. When the rains commence, soak the seed in 
water, reject all that float, the remainder sow in baskets in 
a light loam, when they will be fit to remove in about sis 
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weeks, and should be put in other baskets four or five inches 
apart, and taken care of until ready to be transplanted into 
beds, where they are to remain. - As these plants throw out 
suckers very fast, they must be constantly looked after, and 
removed unless you have a scarcity of plants. They will com- 
mence bearing in six months from the time of sewing the seed. 

You may as soon as the rains have ceased, put your suckers 
that have rooted into square beds, each not leas than One 
foot apart, five in a row: this will give you twenty-five in 
each bed — as many as can be easily looked after and gathered 
without trampling on the bed and thereby injuring the plants. 
When the earth is of a clayey consistence, I have seen the 
strawberry cultivated on ridges. Some think this is a good 
plan, but I prefer the beds : however, it can be easily tried. 
It is sometimes necessary, in consequence of flooding the beds, 
to put tiles under the fruit to keep it clean, but it also 
attracts the notice of the birds : if straw or grass be used, 
then the chances are that white ants destroy your plants. 
This it is that makes some persons prefer the ridge system of 
growing, as they say the fruit is cleaner in consequence : all 
I know is, that fine fruit may be grown either way ; and if 
on ridges, the same distance must be allowed between the 
plants as in beds — and even in the latter the plants may be 
put on raised cones of earth. The common vegetable manure 
is all that is required at first until near flowering, when a 
handful or two of goats’ or sheep’s dung should be put round 
the plant, opening the earth and scraping it together. Water 
during the evening and very early in the morning. 

Gabcinia Purpurea. OuttiferoB . Winn Mangosteen. Nat. 
Kokum-Bbindao. — A very elegant tree, of a conical form, branch- 
es drooping, leaves dark green ; fruit round and smooth, size of 
a crab apple, when ripe of a purple colour throughout the in- 
side ; and of an agreeable flavour, it is much used at Goa for 
jellies and syrup, the tree grows to the height of thirty feet 
and is found in the Con can, and along the Malabar CoaBt. 

Gabcinia Man gost ana.— The Mangosteen. This tree has 
been introduced from Singapore into Bombay, but the fruit 
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has never been brought to any perfection: probably if grafted 
on the Brindoa, which is common in the Concan, (and se- 
veral trees are found in Bombay,) it might be much improved. 
I have been informed by a friend, that the Mangosteen 
ripens (and is equal to the Penang fruit) in the Company’s 
spice gardens on the hills near Courtalluin. 

Garcinia GAMBoaiA.-^This tree grows to a large size, the 
fruit furrowed, acid, and pleasant, size • of a small orange, 
is common throughout the Malabar Coast. 

Gabbuga Pinnata. Bureerece. Nat. Koobuk. — A tree, leaves 
pinnate, deciduous ; flowers of a yellowish white, in panicles 
covered with a mealy kind of white substance ; fruit size of 
a small plum, used for pickling. 

Gihgeb. — Vide Amomum Zinziber. 

Gmelina Abbobea. Verlenaceoe . Nat. Sewun. — A large tree ; 
leaves petioled, cordate and pointed ; flowers in April and 
May, large, yellow, tinged with brown. The wood of the 
tree is used for making the cylinders of drums, &c. 

Gmelena Asiatica. S. Bibdabi. Tam. Neelacomttl.— A 
shrub; with small .scolloped leaves and large yellow flowers 
armed with thorns, and forms an excellent hedge. 

Gmelina Parviflora. Tam. Goomadi. — A shrub like the 
former, having dark orange coloured flowers. 

Gossypium Religiostjm. Malvacece .— -This shrub produces a 
brownish coloured cotton, commonly called Nankeen cotton, 
it is more generally cultivated in gardens, as an exotic, on 
account of the colour of its wood. 

Gossypitjm Nigrum. — This is an ornamental tall growing 
Bhrub generally cultivated in gardens on account of its dark 
red flowers ; — from the staple of the wool being short although 
fine, it is not of much value. 

Gossypitjm Album. Nat. Kapas ob Rooi— The common 
cotton plant. This plant is generally cultivated at the commence- 
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ment of the rains in the black soil throughout the Deccan : the 
plant attains the height of from eighteen inches to four and 

a half feet, according to the soil and culture. 

* 

Gbapes. — Vide Yitis Vinifera. * 

Gbewia Asiatica Tiliacece . Nat. Phulsi. — This shrub is 
generally cultivated in most fruit gardens ; it bears a dark 
purple berry, when ripe, containing one or two small stones. 
The fruit is generally made into sherbet by pouring boiling 
water on it, and when cool, adding sugar to the taste. The 
plants are generally cut down almost to the ground in No- 
vember, and even the leaves are burnt round the stalks, 
after which the roots are opened and manured, and watered 
occasionally, when new shoots spring out, and the fruit is 
borne near the axilla of each leaf ; when of a dark purple, 
they are ripe and fit for use, grown readily from the seed. 

Gbewia Hibsuta. . T. Javelliki. — A shrubby plant; fruit, 
hairy, common in the jungles. 

Guava. — Vide Psidium Pyriferum. 

Guazuma Tombntosa. Byttneriacea. — Esther a common tree, 
with small yellow axillary and terminal flowers, capsule woody, 
tubercled, about the size of a small plum. 

Guettabda Speciosa. Rubiaceoe. — Nat. Payees- ka- pool. — A 
small tree ; with large white fragrant flowers, in blossom 
throughout the year : the tree is sacred both to Siva and 
Vishnoo. 

Hebitieba Littobalis. Sterculiacece . Nat. Soondbee. — A 
small tree, with alternate entire leaves, and flowers in axil- 
lary panicles. 

Hibiscus Mutabilis. Malvacece . — The changeable Eose. A 
large shrub bearing white flowers in the morning, and chang- 
ing to red in the course of the day : easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Hibiscus Boba Shtehsis.— T he Shoe flower. A large Bhrub 
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with several varieties of single and double flowers of various 
colours. 

Hibiscus TiLiACEUs.-rLime-tree leaved ditto. 

„ Ph<e5ticeus. —Purple ditto. 

„ Lampas. — Three pointed ditto. 

„ Populneus. Nat. Pabspipal. — Poplar leaved. 

This is a large handsome tree with dark green shining leaves, 
the flowers yellow, shaped like a tulip, capsules when ripe 
hard and downy, and on being cut through a yellow pigment 
exudes, having the appearance of gamboge : propagated easily 
by seed, and the tree is well adapted from its ornamental 
appearance for avenues, or the road side. 

Hiptage Madablota. Malpighiacece. Nat. Bokhee on Uti- 
mookta. — Delight of the Woods. A large climbing shrub, 
with very beautiful white and yellow flowers in terminal 
racemes; petals fringed; four white, one yellow;— one of the 
stamens much longer than the rest ; fruit unequally three 
winged. The bark is a good sub-aromatic bitter. 

Hog Plum. — Vide Spondias Mangifera. 

Hobse Badish Tbee. — Vide Moringa Pterygosperma. 

Hovenia Dulcis. Rhamnece. — This tree was originally brought 
from China, the fruit is a capsule, which contains a sweet 
juice and is said to have the flavour of the Bergamot pear. 

Hoya Cabuosa. Apocynacece . — "Wax-plant. This plant is 
common in gardens both in Bombay and the Deccan ; the 
flowers are of a whitish pink colour, resembling wax. It grows 
well in the garden or in pots, and is particularly well suited 
for covering trellis work; it seems to prefer a northern as- 
pect and blossoms generally in February or March ; and as 
one set of flowers fall off, others appear shortly after on 
the same stem, and in this manner a succession of flowers 
continue three or four times. 

Hub a Cbepitaits. EuphorUacc& % +- The Sand-box tree ; a 
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small armed tree of rapid growth. The fruit resembles a 
small orange without the peel, and when ripe, its numerous 
valves burst with an elastic jerk. 

Hydbocotyle Asiatic a. Umbelliferoc . — An herbaceous plant, 
grows in moist shady places, flowers green, and of an un- 
interesting nature. 

Inga Dulcis. Mimosea. Tam. Kobookapully. — A large 
and handsome tree, with drooping branches armed with short 
straight thorns. Pods curiously twisted, filled with a sweet 
pulp, which forms a nourishing food. This is the best hedge 
plant in South India. 

Ipomea Tubebosa. ConvolvulaceoB . Malabab Cbespeb. — An 
immense climbing plant, with woody stem ; common in gar- 
dens; a native of Tropical America; leaves palmated, seven 
parted. Flowers yellow and showy, appear in October and 
November. It is in general use for covering old walls, trel- 
lises, &c., and for which purpose, from its exceeding rapid 
growth, it is well adapted. 

Jack Tbee. — Vide Artocarpus Integrifolia. 

Jamoox. — Tide Eugenia Jambolana. 

Jatbopha Maxihot. Uuphorbiacecs. Tam. Mabavullie. Nat. 
Shuptaloo. — The Tapioca plant. This is a shrub with palmate 
leaves, resembling the castor oil plant ; it is of easy culture. 
The juice fresh from the roots is highly poisonous ; but the 
root when roasted or boiled, may be eaten with safety : it 
yields also tapioca, a nutritious flour, and grows well in any 
good soil or situation. 

Jatbopha Cubcas. Nat. Bag-Bhebexda. Tam. Caat-amh- 
xak. — The angular leaved physic nut. This plant is prin- 
cipally used as a hedge from its easy growth, it flowers in 
the rains ; the seeds are administered as a purgative, but are 
very uncertain in their operation. 

Jatbopha MfItipida. Cobal Plaxt.— This shrub is com- 
mon in almost all the gardens ; where it is known by its 
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resemblance to the substance from which it is named. The 
Beed is sometimes eaten by children, but is of a dele- 
terious nature, and an emetic should be immediately ad- 
ministered. I have known several instances of this occurring. 
The inspissated juice forms a substance like caoutchouc. 

Jtoiperus Commueis. Conifer < b . — A handsome shrub with 
bark of a dark brown color which peels off in little flakes, 
cultivated in the botanical garden at Calcutta. 

Juniperus Chihensis. — This low spreading shrub has also 
been brought from China and cultivated in the same gardens 
as the above. 

Justicia Picta. Acanthacece . — This is a very ornamental 
and handsome variegated shrub, bearing red flowers, having 
green leaves with large white spots fringed with green, and 
Borne varieties with red and dark red spots. The leaves are 
used for the decoration of the dessert after dinner, and other 
ornamental purposes : few leaves can be found on which some 
grotesque resemblance to the human countenance may not be 
fancied or traced. 

Justicia Ecbolium. Acanthacece . Nat.. Oodoo-jatee. — 
A shrubby plant, with azure colored flowers. 

* 

Justicia Paeiculata. Nat. Creyat. — This plant grows 
wild in the southern parts of India, and is highly prized as 
an excellent stomachic ; and is said to form the basis of the 
famous Prench bitter tincture termed Drogue Am6re. 

Justicia Nasuta. Nat. Kabuter ke jar ke jure. — A 
shrubby plant with white flowers in axillary and terminal 
panicles ; grows spreading along the ground. The leaves are 
bruised and used by the natives for curing ringworm. 

Justicia Coccinea. — This is a species bearing a small pink 
flower. The leaves are of a reddish colour underneath. It 
is said by the natives that the root is an antidote to the 
bite of a snake, and that it is the root sought after by them 
when bitten by the cobra. 
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Justicia Gexdabussa. Nat. Kali-Shumbali. — A handsome 
shrubby plant with bark of a dark purple hue very smooth, 
and in some varieties green, flowers during the rains, it grows 
readily by cuttings or slips : the leaves when rubbed have 
a strong and not unpleasant smell ; they are roasted and given 
by the natives in chronic rheumatism. 

Kleixhoyia Hospita. JB yttneriace *. — A tree with alternate 
broad cordate leaves and small pink flowers in terminal pani- 
cles; capsule pear shape and inflated. 

Kumbuck.— Vide Averhoa Carambola. 

Kubundu. — Vide Carissa. 

Lagerstboemia Alba. Lythrariea. Lagerstroemia In- 
dica. Nat. Hexxa ob Telinga-Chixa. — This is the white 
flowering species of the China mendie. A common shrub in 
gardens, and used for border hedges, it bears a small red- 
dish flower and grows easily from cuttings at the commence- 
ment and during the rains* 

Lagerstboemia Begixa. Nat. Urjooxa — A small tree 
with opposite oblong leaves; flowers in May in large termi- 
nal' panicles of a dark blue or purple colour, exceedingly showy. 

Lagerstboemia Laxceolata. Nat. Bodah ob Boxdaga. 
— An erect tree with oblong lanceolate leaves, flowers small, 
white, appearing in April and May, the whole of the species 
may be propagated by seed or cuttings in any garden soil. 

Laurel Vide Croton Variegatura. 

Laurus Camphorifera. Laurinea . Nat. Capoor. — Cam- 
phor tree of China introduced into Bombay, it is ji large tree 
with ascending branches, bark of the stem somewhat rough, 
but on the inner surface is smooth and mucous. The tree 
does not blossom until it has attained a considerable size, 
the fruit is a purple berry the size of a pea, it is composed 
of a soft pulpy substance having the flavour of cloves and 
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camphor: the camphor is obtained by incision in the bark 
whence it exudes, a tree seldom produces more than three 
pounds. 

Laurus Cinnamomum. Nat. Dab-cheeni. — This tree is rare 
in the Deccan, and is only to be found in private gardens; 
where it is most probably introduced from Ceylon, where it 
blossoms in January and February, the seeds ripen in about 
four months, the berry is oval about the size of a pea and 
when first gathered the taste resembles that of the Juniper 
berry, and when dry, if boiled, yield a substance which vhen 
cold becomes solid like wax, and may be made into candles ; 
propagated by seeds, shoots, or layers; soil a sandy loam 
mixed with decayed vegetable matter. 

Laurus Perse a. Laurinece. — This tree grows to a large size 
and requires much water. The wood is very brittle. It bears 
fruit during the rains, the size of a baking pear, but to des- 
cribe it more accurately would be to say that it is from six to 
eight inches long, and in the thickest part about three inches 
in diameter. It is called Subalterns butter. The outside has 
a dark green skin, rather thin ; and inside a soft whitish pulp, 
which may easily be divided with a spoon. The seed is about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and will grow if planted immedi- 
ately. The flavor of the pulp is sweet and creamy, and per- 
haps the name of Subaltern’s butter is derived from this par- 
ticular taste and appearance. The Natives do not seem fond 
of it. 

Lavandula Vera. Labiate. Nat. Sitakepungebie. — 
This plant never blossoms in the Deccan, as far as I can 
discover, but grows to great perfection on the Neilgherry 
Hills. The bush here has a strong aromatic scent, but sel- 
dom survives more than two years. — Is propagated by cut- 
tings and layers, in a good rich soil — it grows best in pots. 

Lead Wort. Llumbaginacece. Plumbago, Bed Colored. 
Blue. White. — The white flowered grows wild. 

Lemon. — Vide Citrus Limona. 
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Leonubus Tatabious. Stachydece . — Tartarian Motherwort, — 
This is a shrubby plant grown from seed and cultivated in 
some gardens. 

Lime, Sweet. Meeta Neembo. — This is a Bweet variety, 
and grows to the size of a large orange. It is easily pro- 
pagated by seed. The juice of the fruit is very grateful to 
persons with fever, although rather tasteless. It will grow 
also from cuttings.' The young shoots make a very good stock 
for orange grafts. 

Limonia Pentaphixla. Aurantiacea. Nat. Ash-shottba. — 
The five leaved Limonia bears a smooth roundish red fruit 
about the size of a marble, eaten but not held in any estima- 
tion ; easily propagated by seed. 

Limonia Acidissima. — A shrub with pinnate leaves, and 
winged petioles ; fruit small, size of a pea ; an article of 
commerce, used as a tonic. 

Liqtjobice Plant.— T ide Abrus precatorius. 

Libiodendron. Magnoliacea . — The tulip tree. — This tree is 
highly ornamental growing to a large size and well adapted 
for a plantation or lining an avenue, the flowers are large and 
of a yellow and red color which appear in the rains, it is 
easily raised from seed. The bark is a strong tonic and is 
said to be equal to the Peruvian. The wood is fine grained 
and smooth, used by Coach makers and Carpenters. 

Lxtchi. — V ide Scytalia Litchi. 

Loniceba Leschenaultii. Caprifoliacea . — T. Moullee quedi. 
— A twining villous shrub native of the Neilgherries, is found 
in many gardens of the Deccan where it grows in great 
luxuriance, it is easily propagated by cuttings or layers. 

Loquat. — V ide Eriobotrya Japonica. 

Lotul. — V ide Osyris Wightiana. * 

Luckbn. — V ide Medicago Sativa. 
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Lyoopebsicum Escttlentum. Tomata ob Loye Apple. — The 
produce of South America — a genus of the same family as 
potatoes. There are two sorts, single and double : may be 
sown immediately the rains commence, in beds ; afterwards 
transplanted in rows, two feet apart, and trailed upon sticks 
of a strong description. If the soil is good, they will grow 
to seven or eight feet in height. The double, which are the 
finest, if sown in June, ripen in October. The lower branches 
should be pruned, and a succession of crops may be kept 
up until April. The small single tomata, with a slight pro- 
tection from the dry winds, will continue until the rains. 

Maglura Tikctobia. Urticacea . — This tree grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, from the wood Fustic, a yellow 
dye is obtained. 

Malabar Night-shade.— -Vide Basella Bubra. 

Malabar Creeper. — Vide Ipomea Tuberosa. 

Malpighia Coooifeba. Malpighiacea . — A small stunted 
shrub, with leaves resembling the box ; common in gardens. 

Mahgifeba Ikdica. Terebinthacea. Nat. Abb. ob Amba. — 
Is a highly esteemed fruit, and may be procured, twice in 
the year, but I have never met with any trees bearing two 
crops in the Deccan, only in Bombay. Propagation may 
easily be effected by seed and cuttings, &c., but the process 
is slow, as a tree thus raised will not bear fruit before the 
5th or 6th year, whereas those that are grafted produce in 
the 2d or 3d, although it is injurious to the tree to let 
it bear so early, and I therefore recommend that the bios- 
Boras should be removed. Young grafts will sometimes, in- 
deed very often, blossom the first season they are removed, 
and if allowed to bear fruit, it checks them for a length 
of time after. A mangoe graft may be applied at any time 
of the year: the stock must be kept continually moist by 
watering. When the graft and stock have become united, 
the former must be partially divided by a notch with a 
sharp knife: this may be done after six weeks have elapsed 
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from the time of its first being united: a second cutting 
may be effected a fortnight later, and the complete removal 
from the parent tree at the expiration of nine or ten weeks. 
After this, remove the graft into the shade for a fortnight 
longer, when it may be put into the spot where it is to 
remain. A graft tree never attains the size of a seedling, 
neither will it continue to live or bear so long, and I doubt 
much if the seed of a graft mangoe would produce the same 
fruit, whereas a seedling often does so. The time that a 
seedling takes to produce fruit is the great objection to this 
mode of rearing trees': nevertheless a young tree of three 
years old might have one of its branches brought into blos- 
som by ringing ; this would enable the cultivator to judge 
if the tree was worth preserving or not. The finest flavored 
sorts of Mangoe grown in Western India, are the Alphonso, 
Raspberry, Mazagon, Doriab, and Malgrobah : this latter variety 
is of a greenish tinge inside when ripe, and by far the 
largest of the whole, being three times the size of an Al- 
phonso ; and it ripens the last. 

When the graft is planted out, it requires only a mo- 
derate proportion of care, clearing the ground of all weeds, 
and removing any buds that shew themselves. Within the 
space from the ground to where the first branches are to 
rise from, all superfluous and weak shoots should be re- 
moved, more particularly those from the centre of the tree, 
as also all branches that trail on the ground, unless re- 
quired for grafting from. The tree is better for being pruned, 
and whenever the interior of the tree may contain superflu- 
ous branches, or when there is not sufficient room for the 
growth of the young and fruit-bearing shoots, a clear space 
must be provided, — and this can only be done by pruning. 

The best time for this operation is soon after the tree has 

done bearing fruit. No' old and decayed wood should be 

allowed to remain, and great care be taken to remove on 

the first appearance the Borer,* should they indicate their 
presence by their appearance on the bark. When trees are 
old and have their bark injured, it must be all cleared away. 


* See Clearing Fruit Trees. 
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and the parts covered with the composition recommended 
for that purpose. 

I have been favoured with the following information from 
a friend at Aurangabad. Take slips from the healthy branch 
of a mangoe, at least two feet long, taking care to cut it 
one inch above the joint at the top and the same below 
the joint at the bottom. The cuttings will not all be equal, 
as in some branches the joints are short and in others long. 
The thickness of the slip is to be from three quarters to three 
inches in diameter. Half the length of the slip is to be 
slightly punctured with an awl, and then inserted into the 
ground to that depth (half of the slip) perfectly perpendicu- 
lar; and then make a knob at the top of the slip with plain 
cowdung. The cuttings must be well watered in such a 
manner as to keep up an uninterrupted moisture in the 
ground ; and moreover the cuttings are to be well shaded, 
and the coverings only to be removed by degrees as the plants 
attain leaves and strength, and not to be transplanted on 
any account until the next monsoon. The slips begin to bud 
within a month generally, but sometimes take a much longer 
period. In all cases the punctures are indispensably neces- 
sary, to admit of root fibres being thrown out from them. 

The tree and fruit may both be improved, if, during the 
cold Beason, the ground is dug all round the roots, and by 
the addition of a suitable quantity of good old manure. The 
seed will only grow when fresh, and seldom after six weeks. 
From twenty to twenty-four feet of space should be allowed 
between each tree if a graft: double the space is required for 
a seedling. 

Mahgoe. — Vide Mangifera Indica. 

Makgostjeen. — Vide Garcinia. 

Mabsh Mallow. — Vide Althma Officinalis. 

Mabtynia Diandba. Pedalinece . — An herbaceous plant with 
large cordate leaves, covered with a glutinous dew like sub- 
stance ; flowers diandrous, ! much like those of the sesamum. 
Capsule, with a curious double hooked bill. 
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Medicago Sativa. Leguminosa . Lucebne. — Cultivated in 
the Deccan for feeding horses, also in Goozerafc, where it 
is coming fast into use among the natives as green food 
for cattle. Propagated by seed : may be sown at any season, in 
beds or rows. It requires much water, and each plant should 
have five or six inches of space allowed to it. Cultivators 
generally cut it, as it begins to blossom, when fresh shoots 
spring up, and a succession of crops is continued in this way 
for several months, by manuring it occasionally. 

Melia Azedabaoh. Meliaceae . Nat, Bukain. — A species 
of Neem, found in all parts of the Deccan, especially round 
villages. 

Melia. Azadibachta Ihdica. Nat. Nim. T. Yepa Vaympa. 
— Blue Neem tree, or Indian Lilac. This tree, like the last, 
is generally found near habitations; the flower much resem- 
bles the lilac, and an oil is expressed from the fruit. The 
bark is used as a febrifuge ; the wood is light, strong, and 
useful. 

Memecyloh Tikctoricm. Memecyleo*. Nat. Aujunee. — 
A highly ornamental treo with deep green shining leaves ; 
flowers in February and March, of a purple colour, with the 
calyx beautifully streaked on the inside ; itr is called the Iron- 
wood tree. The leaves are used to stain mats of a yellow color. 

Mesua Febbea. QuttifercB . Nat. Nagasab ob Nag Chum- 
pa. — A tree much cultivated for its elegant blossoms with 
silver petals and anthers like gold ; they are highly prized by 
the natives ; their perfume partakes of that of the rose and violet. 

Michelia Eheedii. Magnoliacece. Nat. Peela Chumpa ob 
Goldeh Flowered Chumpa. — This is a handsome tree with 
beautiful golden coloured flowers, held in high estimation by 
the Hindoos, the bark of the root of the tree is used medici- 
nally in some female complaints. 

Milk Hedge. — Vide Euphorbia Tirucalii. 

Millikgtonia Hobteksis. Bignoniacece . — An elegant tree 

growing to the height of fifty feet, is in blossom towards the 
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close of the rains, and the seeds ripen in March. The bark 
is of a soft spongy nature, the wood is white, firm, and close 
grained. ’ 

Mimosa Pudica. Mvmosece . Nat. Lajuk. Tam. Total-yadib # 
— The Sensitive Plant. Common in gardens, and grows readily 
from seed, color of the flowers pale pink. 

Mimosa ALBA.—The White Mimosa. 

Mimosa Scaitdeks.— The climbing Mimosa. Nat. Gela. 
T. Gila tiga. 

Mimosa Adenaetheba. — The unarmed Mimosa. Nat. Laj- 
wanta species. 

Mimttsops Elenoi. Sapotacea . Nat. Tautdoo ob BaCTTl, 
Mulsabi — An ornamental tree with dark green oblong alter- 
nate leaves, and white fragrant flowers ; common. 

Mimusops Hexaedba. Nat. Bajue. T. Patta. — This is 
a tree, common in the Deccan, and is generally planted by the 
Mussulmans with the Elengi; the wood is much used where 
strength and toughness is required ; the fruit is eaten by the 
natives. 

Mimusops Kaeki. Nat. Kshbebei ob Kibnee.— This tree 
grows to a large 3ize, and is generally planted in groveB : 
the fruit, which i& about the size of a small olive, is of a 
yellow color when ripe, after the rains, and contains a sweet 
clammy juice, eaten chiefly by the Natives. 

Mistletoe. — Vide Yiscum Opuntioides. 

Momobdica Chabaetia. Cucurbitaceos . Nat. Kubiixa.— 
This vegetable is very commonly cultivated by the natives 
at the commencement of the rains, the fruit is from ten to 
fourteen inches long, and from two to four in diameter ; the 
edges are curiously notched and ridged, the flavour is bitter, 
and it requires to be soaked before being cooked. 

Momobdica Dioica. T. Angakaba Gudda. — This is a smaller 
species and round-fruited, but differs little from the former : both 
are much cultivated by the natives for their curries. 
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Mofket Bbiad Tbbe — V ide Adansonia* 

Morifga Ptbbygospebma. Moringece . Nat. Moosifg. — 
Indian Horse Eadish tree. — This tree grows readily from 
seed, and attains a height of from fifteen to twenty feet, in 
its second year ; the root when young and fresh Bcraped, has 
the flavour of English Horse radish ; the pods when young 
and green are used as a vegetable both boiled and in 
curries ; the seed when ripe yields a fine clear oil ; the wood 
of the tree is soft and of little use. 

Mohinga Cofcanefsis.. — A new species discovered in the 
Southern Concan. 

Mobus Indica. TTrticacea. Nat. Toot. — Indian Mulberry. 
A small tree with long tapering leaves sometimes lobed, fruit 
dark red, used for making tarts. 

Mobus Alba. The White. Mobus Nigba. Black.— These 
trees grow equally well in the Decean ; the white, growing 
to a very large tree, shedding its leaves before the hot season. 
The red mulberry bears fruit in the rains, as well as the black. 
Silk worms may be fed on the young fresh leaves, although 
the leaves of the white are preferred. Grows from seed or 
cuttings. 

Mobus Atbopubpubea. Nat. Shaitoot. — Cultivated as the 
former. 

Mulbkbby. — V ide Moms Indica. 

Mubraya Exotica. Aurantiacea. Nat. Bibzab ob Kooftie. 
—An ornamental shrub, with beautiful dark green leaves; 
flowers white, and fragrant in the evening, and commonly 
known by the name of China-box ; it is to be found in 
most gardens, and is easily grown by layers or cuttings. 

Mubbaya Paniculata. — A small tree with pinnate leaves ; 
flowers white and fragrant, appear in December and January ; 
fruit reddish. 

Musa. Sapibktum. Mutacea. Nat. Kilah.— The Plantain. 
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There are several varieties of the Banana . cultivated in the 
Deccan, — the large red, the green, and the yellow’. A small 
sort, which is supposed to be the real Banana of the West 
Indies, is perhaps the most luxuriant of the whole. The plants 
blossom at all seasons, and as soon as the drupe of fruit 
begins to ripen, which is known by some turning color, it is 
cut and hung up to ripen in the house. The plant will not 
bear again, and may be cut down (otherwise it will perish 
of itself,) when the surrounding shoots grow up and blos- 
som as the former. The plants are generally grown in beds 
or clusters in a good rich soil, when fine fruit is almost 
the sure return. In transplanting the shoots, if two or 
three feet high, about one half is generally cut off. 

Myristica Moschata. MyrUticece . Nat. JAYrHUX. — This 
tree has been introduced from the Eastward. The fruit ri- 
pens in the rains : it is the size of a large plum, with a 
green covering, and upon being opened, discovers a net- work 
of a dark red color surrounding the nut, which has a most 
beautiful appearance : this is the spice known as mace. 

“ The first care of the cultivator is to select ripe nuts and 
to set them at the distance of a foot apart in a rich soil, 
merely covering them very lightly with mould. They are to 
be protected from the heat of the sun, occasionally weeded, 
and watered in dry weather every other day.' The seedlings 
may be expected to appear in from thirty to sixty days, and 
when four feet high, the healthiest and most luxuriant, consist- 
ing of three or four verticles, are to be removed in the com- 
mencement of the rains to the plantation, previously cleared 
of trees and underwood by grubing and burning their roots, and 
placed 'in holes dug for their reception at the distance of eighty 
feet from each other, — screening them from the heat of the sun, 
and violence of the winds. They must be watered every other 
day in sultry weather ; manured once a year during the rains, 
and protected from the sun until they obtain the age of five 
years. The nutmeg tree is moneocious as well as dioecious, 
but no means of discovering the sexes, before the period of 
inflorescence, is known. Upon an average, the nutmeg tree 
fruits at the ago of seven years, and increases in produce till 
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the fifteenth year, and is said to continue prolific for sixty or 
eighty years, Seven months in general elapse between the 
appearance of the blossom and the ripening of the fruit ; and 
the produce of one bearing tree with another, under good 
cultivation, in the fifteenth year may be calculated at five 
pounds of nutmegs, and a pound and a quarter of mace. It 
bears all the year round, but more plentifully in some 
months than others, and generally yields more abundantly 
every other year. It is necessary that the roots of the 
trees during their growth should be kept well covered with 
mould, for they have a tendency to seek the surface. The 
growth of the lateral branches is to be alone encouraged, 
and all suckers, or dead and unproductive branches, are to be 
removed with the pruning knife, and the lower shoots lop- 
ped off, with the view of establishing an unimpeded circula- 
tion of air .” — Penang Gazette. 

Mybtus Communis.^ Myrtacece . Nat. Vilati-mindi.— Myrtle. 
Very common in all the gardens; grows. well by layers, and 
even cuttings. This shrub requires careful pruning, and after 
the rains all the leaves, on which insects have deposited their 
larvae must be removed, or the plant will lose its verdure and 
beauty by the destructiveness of the young caterpillars. 

Nauclea Cadamba. Rubiacece , Nat. Kudumba. — This tree 
grows to a very large size, common about villages ; the fruit 
is eaten by the natives, who esteem the tree as “ holy.” 

Nephelium Litchi. Sapindaceoe . — This tree, originally from 
China, is an ever-green, and grows to a large size. The fruit 
is of a dark brown color, and contains a glutinous yellow 
sweet sort of pulp: it is not much prized — perhaps from its 
inferior quality to the Chinese fruit, which is much esteemed. 
The fruit ripens in March and April. 

Nebidm Antidysentebicum. Apocynacece. Nat- Indubjatt. 
— A common Bhrub flowers in April and May in terminal 
corymbs. The bark is used as an Astringent. 

Nebium Oleandeb. Nat. Karzahra* Double Red and 
White. — This grows wild on the banks of rivers, bearing both 
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white and red flowers : the root is poisonous. There are 
two other varieties very commonly met with bearing dou- 
ble flowers both red and white, and by budding the red 
color on the opposite one in several parts of the same stalk, 
a very pretty appearance may be given to the shrub. The 
yellow congener is called the Exile— introduced I believe from 
America. Grows easily from cuttings. 

Nebium Grandiflobum. Nat. Mendasikghi.— Double species 
cultivated by seed or cuttings. 

Nettle. — Vide TJrtica Interrupta. 

Nicotiana Tab a cum. Solanacece. Nat. Tambaca. Nipotiana 
Pebsica. — The well known Tobacco plant, is grown from seed 
and requires a rich soil, the plants should be at least two feet 
apart, and if the leaves are required for preservation and 
use, the flowers as they appear must be removed with the 
leading stem. 

Nutmeg. — Vide Myristicha Moschata. 

Olibabum. — Yide Boswellia Thurifera. 

Olive. — Vide Olea Sativa. 

Opuntia. Cactea. The Prickly Peab ob Nopax.— This 
is used as a hedge plant about gardens, and forms a strong 
useful fence, both against men and cattle, but * harbours rats 
and other vermin, also snakes. The red fruit is used as a 
dye, and may also be eaten. 

Orabge.— Vide Citrus Aurantium. 

Obchi8 Commelinj: folia. Orchidacea . — Boot of two or more 
spindle-shaped succulent tubers; scape erect, about eighteen 
inches high ; round, smooth-jointed ; with cylindric sheathes, 
about half the length of the joints. Flowers white, scentless ; 
appear about the middle of the rains on pasture lands in 
the Southern Concan. Several species are found on the hills. 

Orchis Mascula. Orchidacece.*— The Salep plant, is found 
on the Mahabulesh bills. It blossoms in June* and the roots 
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are dug up and gathered after the rains in November or De- 
cember. Another variety is found in the hills and jungles near 
Candeiah, but possessing a very bitter principle. It is dug 
up by the Bheels, and sold when fresh for a few pice the 
seer. It requires a great deal of soaking and preparation be- 
fore it can be deprived of its bitter quality. When dry, it 
is in appearance as fine as the Persian. It requires being boiled 
in at least six different waters, and then dried in the sun, 
when it will become perfectly sweet and fit for use. 

Obiganttm Mabjobam. Labiatae. Nat. Mttbwa. Tam. Maboo. 
— A native of India, very easily reared in beds or pots, either by 
Blips from the roots, or seed. It is used for flavoring ragouts, 
sauces, &c. „ 

Osybts Wightiana. Sdntdlace*.— The Lotel. A small tree 
with twiggy erect-growing branches ; in flower and fruit most 
of the year. The fruit when ripe is of the size of a small 
sloe, of a yellow color, with a mark on the top like a “ blaeberry.” 
It is sweet and very pleasant when tasted, and is deservedly 
ranked amongst the wild fruits by Col. Sykes. 

Oxystblma Esculektum. Apocynacece. — A twining perennial ; 
deciduous, flowers in the rains, large white, with a slight 
tinge of rose colour, and streaked with purple veins ; texture 
thin and delicate. 

Panax Fbagbans. Araliaceoe. Nat. Gooti-soona. — A shrub, 
with fragrant flowers of green color, a native of Nepal. 

Panax Pbuticostjm. — A shrub, with large supradecom- 
pound leaves, commonly grown in gardens, and easily propa- 
gated from cuttings. 

Panax Obttjsum. — A shrub, like the former, but not so 
commonly cultivated in gardens, the roots of all are said to 
possess medicinal qualities, and are much esteemed by the 
Chinese for their beneficial influence on the nerves. 

Paneoia Plum. — Vide Placourtia Sapida. 

Pabinabigm Excelsgm. Pomace*.— & large tree brought to 
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Bombay from Goa ; the fruit which ripens in December and 
January, resembles a coarse plum, and is held in much estimation. 

Pabkia Biglakdixlosa. Mimosece. Nat. Chendoo Piioob. — 
A very elegant tree ; the flower-buds resemble balls of red 
velvet, legumes filled with a farinaceous edible pulp. 

Pabktnbonia Actjleata. Ccesalpinea . — A small graceful tree, 
with pretty yellow flowers in loose pendulous racemes ; grows 
readily from seed, and is well adapted for hedge rows, the stem 
from which the leaves spring is capable of being converted 
into a white fibre, and might bb used for paper making. 

Peach.— Vide Amygdalus Persica. 

Peak. — VTde Pyrus Communis. 

Pxdalitjm Mubex. Pedalinece. Nat. Bitbbat-yokeboo.— 
A succulent plant, with small yellow flowers which appear 
in the rains, the green leaves when agitated in water render 
it mucilaginouB : this is prescribed by the natives in dysuria, 
the seeds are supposed to possess similar virtues. 

Pentapetes Phcenicea. Byttneriacece . — An erect growing 
plant; flowers axillary, large, of a beautiful bright red colour, 
appear during the rains. 

Peotapteba Tomentosa. Combretacea . Nat. TTsum. — A large 
jungle tree with thick leathery leaves ; fruit smooth, five wing- 
ed ; the fibre of the wood is very tough, and used for making 
shafts to gigs, &c. 

Pehtaptera Abjuna. Nat. Ubjooxa ob Ubjooit-sadba.— . 
This tree, like the former, is a common jungle tree, the bark 
is used internally by the natives as a tonic and is also appli- 
ed externally as a vulnerary. 

Pebgularia Odoratissima. Asclepiacea . — This is a creeper 
with a climbing woody stem, cracked bark, flowers yellow, and 
very fragrant, well adapted for covering trellis work. 

Pebistbophe Lanceolabia. AcantJiacece. Pebistrothe. Spe- 
ciosa. — Vide Justicia. 
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Persoonia. Proteaceoe .— The Dele, the Embothrium, the 
Hakea, Banksia, and Persoonia, are interesting plants 
introduced from the Cape and New South Wales, the species 
being chiefly confined to the southern hemisphere. They are 
handsome green shrubs, and prized by gardeners for the neat- 
ness of their appearance and beauty. 

Pharbitis IIisriDA. Convolvulacea .— The Pale blue largo 
flowered Pharbitis. 

Philadelphia Corona riup. Pliiladelphece A handsome 

shrub, producing white blossoms, having the appearance and 
smell of orange flowers ; propagated by seed or layers. 

Phillybea Paniculata. Oleince . — A small tree with oblong 
ovate leaves; flowers in terminal panicles, pure white, bending 
down the branches, and giving the tree a graceful appearance. 
Introduced from China. 

Phcenix Farinifera. Palm a?. — Is a dwarf species. The 
fruit ripens in May, and a species of sago is procured from 
the trunk, which is split and dried, and then beat in wooden 
mortars until the farinaceous parts are detached. 

Phyllanthus Emblica. Euphorbiaceop . Nat. Awla or 
Aunlee. — This grows to a pretty large trr* ...id is cultivated 
throughout most parts of India, and is found wild throughout 
the Concan and Deccan ; the fruit resembles the gooseberry 
having a sharp acid juice, and is eaten raw by the natives, and 
is sometimes made into preserves ; the bark is strongly astrin- 
gent and is used for tanning leather. 

Phyllanthus Longifoliub. Euphorbiatiece. Nat. Hurpo- 
rori. — A small tree, commonly cultivated for the sake of its 
fruit, which is the size of a large gooseberry ; it is more 
esteemed by the Europeans than the Emblica, and is used both 
as a pickle and preserve. 

P^ysalts .Peruviana. Solanacece . Nat. Tapubeea. — The 
Winter Cherry. This plant, commonly called Cape Groosberry 
or Brazil Cherry, grows luxuriantly in a good soil. The Beed 

should be sown at the commencement of the rains. The young 
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^lpnta when about six inches high should be set out in rows 
at least two feet apart from each other, sufficiently wide 
apart, in fact, to allow the Gardener to pass easily between 
them. They may be grown either on sticks or on Trellis, 
and should be carefully pruned. The young shoots bear the 
finest fruit, and if carefully attended to, will bear almost all 
the year round, — the excellence and abundance of the fruit 
well repaying for any extra care bestowed on the cultivation 
of the plant. Being of easy culture, it is hardly known to 
what a state of improvement this apparently worthless fruit may 
be brought. Produced under an improved method of cultiva- 
tion, it is a most v wholesome and useful fruit. I know of 
none more so for tarts, or even for dessert, and for making 
yam or preserve. After seeing the common fruit, grown with- 
out care or attention, one would scarcely credit the size of 
that produced under proper and careful management. The 
bush should every now and then be carefully pruned cutting 
out the old wood, as tt*p pew shoots provide the finest flavored 
fruit. 

Phytolacca Icosandra. Phytolaccece .— An herbaceous plant; 
leaves alternate, entire, without stipules ; flowers racemose. 
A tincture from the ripe berries has the reputation of being 
a remedy for chronic rheumatism and syphilitic pain. 

Pine Apple —V ide Bromelia Ananas. 

Purus Longifolia. Coniferce . Nat. Chib The long-leaved 

pine. — A tall erect-growing shrub, with subverticelled branches 
and linear lanceolated leaves — Introduced from the Cape. 

Pisonia Grandis. Nyctaginece . Nat. Bag-Achera. — A strag- 
gling shrub, armed with strong axillary recurved thorns ; 
flowers small, in axillary terminal panicles. Porms an excellent 
hedge plant. 

Pisonia Inermis. Nat. Kongi-putri. — Without thorna. 

Plantain. — Vide Musa Sapientmn. 

Plantain Leafed Palm. — Vide Urania Sgeeiosa. 
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Plu&i£bia Acuminata.. Apocynacece . Nat. Gobor-chuiI* 
pa. — A small elegant ttee, common ; flowers white and yel- 
low’, tinged with red, very fragrant. A pure white eaoutchouc 
is obtained from this tree. 

PluMiRria Alba. Nat. Gulachin. — The White Chumpa. 

PoiNSETTIA PuLCHEBHIMA. NaT. KbISHNA-CHOTOBA.— T his 
is a beautiful plant, growing to the height of five or fcii feet, 
the leaves during the rains are green, and afterwards become 
of a bright scarlet having a most showy appearance, easily 
propagated by cuttings, both leaves and bark contain a 
milky juice which when dried and boiled possesses some of the 
properties of gutta-percha. 

Pomegranate. —Vide Punica Granatum, 

Pongamia Glabba. Leguminosab. Nat. Karunj. — A tree with 
foliage resembling the Bacts ; flowers in April and May : oil 
is made from ’the seed. 

Poban'A V olubilis. Convolvulacece . Nat. Bhowhee.* — A 
twining plant, flowers white, in axillary and terminal ra-' 
ceines ; propagated by Beed ; requires no particular soil. 

Prickly Peab. — Vide Opuntia. 

Pbunus Abmeniaca. AtnygdaUnem . Nat. Zabd-alu. — The 
Apricot. This tree grows to a large size in gardens of the 
Becean It blossoms at the same season as the peach, 
from January to March ; the fruit forms and attains the size 
of a common marble, after which it falls off, and this no 
care can prevent. Many efforts have been made to get buds 
to take both on the peach and almond stocks but without suc- 
cess, attempts to graft it by approach has hitherto been un- 
successful : the tree grows well on the first range of the 
Himaylayas, bearing abundance of fruit in the months of May 
and June. Propagated in the same way as the peach. 

Pauitus Cebasus. Nat. Pabam.— The Cherry. This tree is 
not found in any part of the Deccan ; but abounds wild in 
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the hills north of Deyrah Dhoon, producing a small common 
black fruit fit only for preserves, &c. 

Psidium Pvriferum. Myrtacea . Nat. Jamb. — This tree 
grows in all parts of the Deccan. The fruit is both red and 
white, pear shaped and round ; it is esteemed as a dessert 
fruit, but the scent when too ripe is unpleasantly powerful ; 
it makes a most excellent jelly, and also is prepared in a 
similar manner to damson cheese at home. The fruit some- 
times is as large as a common baking pear; and I have 
known one weigh half a pound. They have been brought 
to great perfection in some gardens, and the fruit of a large 
Bize divested almost of seed : this sort generally has a very 
rough knotty coat, and is more spongy and less firm than 
the other varieties. As plants continually grown from layers 
in time cease to produce seed, perhaps this variety has been 
so procured. It is easily increased by seed, and only re- 
quires a good soil to thrive in. Ihe trees should be pruned 
once a year, otherwise the branches become very straggling. 
Good gun stocks are made from the old wood. 

Pterocarpus Marsupitjm. Leguminosas . Nat. Beebea or 
Peet-shala. — A tree with pinnate leaves and white flowers iu ter- 
minal panicles. Gum Kino is procured from the bark and leaves. 

Pumplk Mose. — Tide Citrus Decutnana. 

Punica Granatum. Qranatea. Nat. Anar. — The Pomegra- 
nate. There are two varieties of this tree, bearing white and 
red fruit — both sweet, but much inferior to the dried brought 
from Persia and Bussorah to the Bombay market. The tree 
grows easily from seed, and large fine juicy fruit, where the 
soil is good, is often produced. There is a variety which is 
generally sour, used by the Natives for sherbet. The dried 
bark of the root is made into a decoction and given for 
worms. By a continuation of layers from successive plants 
the fruit becomes almost seedless. 

Pvrus Malus. Pomacece. Nat. Seb or SeO. — The two sorts 
of apples commonly found in most Native gardens in the 
Deccan, are said to have been first introduced from Persia. 
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They are of a small description; one, sweet and luscious* 
grows in bunches ; the other, which is larger, has a rough 
taste, and is better adapted for tarts. They may be propa- 
gated by layers, suckers, and even cuttings. The young plant 
Bhould never be allowed to throw out branches at less than 
two or three feet from the ground ; all the buds beneath 
must be rubbed off. Never plant them closer than from 
nine to twelve feet to each other, and if there is suffici- 
ent ground, keep them separate from other trees, so that 
they can either be wintered or watered as required. .Remove 
all suckers round the stem of the tree, or from the roots, 
[unless required for stocks,] when cut them clean off with 
a sharp knife. The trees may be opened immediately after 
the rains, if not in blossom. Pluck off all the leaves care- 
fully, and beware, in so doing, that the blossom buds are 
not injured, which nativo Malees, in the careless manner of 
stripping the leaves, are very apt to do then prune the 
tree. As soon as the blossoms appears set, put plenty of 
old rich manure to them, and water well every third day 
until the fruit is nearly ripe. If you continue watering after 
this, it makes the fruit mealy and insipid. When the fruit 
is all gathered, cease to water the trees, and as soon as 
the leaves turn brown and dry, which will be in the course 
of a month, then open the roots for two or three days, 
cover with manure again, and water well as before, when 
you may probably get a second crop in April or May. 

Pyeus Communis. Nat. Amrud The Pear. This tree is 

not common in the Deccan gardens though some trees are 
to be found having been, brought chiefly from Bangalore; 
the fruit is of a tolerable large size but coarse and hard 
which only renders it fit for baking and stews. The same 
kind of fruit is found in the upper provinces of Bengal. 

Pyeus Ctdonia* Pomace a. Nat. Behee. — The Quince. This 
tree has probably been introduced from China or Bengal, and 
is now to be met with in many gardens. It grows like the 
apple. The fruit is plentiful at Sattara, and I have met with 
it at Poonah. In other parts of the Deccan I have seen the 
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tree in blossom, but the fruit did not set, — perhaps for want 
of proper treatment. 

Quamoclit Phoenicea. Convolvulacea — This is a very hand- 
some climber with flowers crimson, tube long and slender 5 
grows readily from seed. 

Quamoclit Vulgaris Indian Forget-me-not. —Sometime* 

called the star creeper, from the shape of the flower which 
is of a deep rosy red. 

Quamoclit Alba. Pure -White. — C ommon like the former, 
easily grown from seed, 

Quebcus Sebbata. Amentace# . Nat. Shingba. — These trees 
are only found in the hill stations, where they have been 
grown from seed by private individuals. At Mahabuleshwar, a 
few plants have been grown, more resembling a shrub than a tree. 

Quince. — Vide Pyrus Cydonia. 

Quisqualis Indica. Combretacece . — A scandent shrub, with 
beautiful flowers of various colours, from white to orange and 
deep red ; has a very powerful perfume towards night. It 
grows from layers, or seed, but the latter are very difficult 
to find. It is by some called the Bangoon creeper. 

Baspbebrt— Vide Bubus. 

Beidleia Tilijefolia. Byttneriacea. Nat. Mathooree — 
A small tree ; the young leaves very soft and velvety \ flowers 
small, rose coloured, in axillary and terminal corymbiform 
panicles, appear in November. 

Khub Lucida. Terebinthacea Shining leaved Sumach, in- 

troduced from the Cape. 

Bicinus Vulgabis. Euphorbia ce* . Nat. Erundi. — This tree 
is so common all over the country, that any description 
of its culture is unnecessary, except that if any person 
wishes to grow it for use, I would recommend a good soil, 
and sufficient space between the plants to enable them to be- 
nefit both by the sun and air. 
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Rose Apple.— -Vide Eugenia Jambosa, 

Rottleba Tinctobia. EuphorbiacecB. Nat. Shbndbee ob 
Tooitg. — Monkey faced tree, from these animals rubbing their 
faces, with the fruit. A large tree with alternate, ovate oblong 
leaves, of a ferruginous colour beneath ; flowers in the cold 
weather. Fruit size of a pea, covered with a red mealy pow- 
der, used as a dye. 

Rubus La8Iooabpus. Rosacea % Blackbebry. Nat. Gowree- 
phtjl. — Now cultivated generally in the Deccan, and believed 
to have been first brought from the Mysore Hills. It grows 
easily from seed ; a few of the ripe fruit rubbed on a sheet 
of paper, and dried in the sun, will enable you to forward the 
seed to friends at any distance. (The same with the strawberry.) 
The plants should never be nearer than four or five feet, 
and may be cut down at the commencement of the rains, 
when they will throw out fresh shoots, and bear fruit in 
abundance. As it requires little care, and only an occasional 
supply of water, this bramble forms a very perfect and se- 
cure hedge to a kitchen garden. The finest fruit is very 
inferior to a common raspberry. 

Robbs Rttgosus. — The Raspberry. This plant never grows 
in the Deccan ; a wild species is described by Graham as found 
in Mahableshwar. * 

Ruta Gbaveoletts. Rutacea. Nat. Satoobi — Common Rue. 

Saccharttk Offioinabum. Oraminea — Of all the varieties 
of sugar cane cultivated, the Otaheite seems now to have the 
preference, although 1 have seen in Berar cane looking as 
fine. The cane if it goes to seed is considered almost use- 
less for sugar-making. A description of the mode of culture. 
I consider unnecessary. 

Sago Palm. — Tide Phoenix Farinifera. 

Sagxjebus Rumphii. Raima . — This tree is scarce, and only 
ijound in some of the gardens in Bombay, where it has been 
introduced from the Sumatra Islands. It is only grown a# 
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an exotic, and is a very beautiful species of palm, from its 
pinnate leaves. It is propagated by suckers from the 'roots 
of the old tree. 

Samadera Indica. Simarubacece — A tree common through- 
out the Southern Concan. 

Santalum Album. Santalacece. Nat. Chunduna or Ghun- 
Dasauu. — Sandal wood. This tree grows both in gardens and 
the jungles. It bears a small black berry, which if planted 
grows without any trouble. The wood i3 generally brought 
for sale in small logs seldom exceeding eighteen inches in 
length. It is unnecessary to describe its use. 

Sapium Sebiferum. Eupborbiacece. Tallow Tree Thii 

tree is not very common, and is only to be met with in 
a few gardens. It is an ornamental tree, and bears flowers 
and fruit for $ great part of the year together. The fruit 
is of a pear shape, yellow and red, which when ripe opens 
and displays two or three black seeds enveloped partially with 
a fatty-looking substance. This it is from which the Chinese 
extract the tallow and make into candles. 

Sapindus Indices. Sapindacece. Nat. Hoorooa. — A small 
tree, flowers irregularly, fruit round and hard : three celled with 
a seed in each and which are »sed by the natives for in- 
toxicating fish, the taste of the fruit is nauseous and the 
juice of the tree is considered poisonous. 

Sapindus Eruticosus. — Introduced from the Moluccas, flow- 
ers in racemes. 

Sapindus Emarginatus. Nat. Bittah — Resembles the S. 
Indicus. The seeds are used medicinally, and also for wash- 
ing the finer kinds of silk. 

Sarcostemma Viminale. Jpocynacea. Nat. Soom A valu- 

able leafless plant, resembling the Euphorbia' Tirucalli ; flowers 
white in the rains, the natives tie the stems up into a 
bundle and place them in the watercourse of their wells 
for the purpose of preventing the attack of white ants. 
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Semicabpus AnaCabdiuh. Tercbinthdccce. Nat. Bhela.— 
Tho juice of this fruit is particularly acrid, and is used for 
marking linen ; the tree is very common in the Deccan. 

Sesamum Obientale. Pedalinece. Nat. Gingelie. — A com- 
mon plant springing up in waste places, and flowering to- 
wards the close of the rains ; the flowers from tho seed of 
which a bland oil is obtained resemble the fox glove. 

Sida Acuta. Malvaceae. Nat. Kubeta.— A common plant, 
grows wild in many parts of the Deccan ; flowers small, yel- 
low, grows to the height of about three feet ; and no doubt, 
like the S. Rhomboidea, a good fibre might be procured from it, 

Singh aba. — Vide Trapa Bispinosa. 

Slphonanthus Indica. Verbenacea. Nat. Babungee. — A 
tall, erect growing, suffruticose plant, with linear leaves; 
flowers white or cream coloured, with long tubes. 

Siphonanthus Fbagbans. Nat. Hatti-kana. — Double Va- 
riety. A native of China. 

Slippeb Plant. — Vide Euphorbia Tithymaioides. 

Snake Fbuit. — Vide Eleagnus Conferta. 

Soap Nut Tbee. Sopindacece . — This tree is very common in 
the Deccan about villages. The leaves have a shining appear- 
ance, and the flower stalk a soft brown downy look, bear- 
ing a small whitish flower. The berries are used for wash- 
ing by the natives. 

Solanum TUBEB08UM. Solanacece . Nat. Aloo. — Vide Potato. 

Solanum Melongena. Nat. Binegun. — Vide Egg Plant. 

Sobbel. — This is grown by sowing the seed broad cast and 
thinning the plants to the distance of eight or ten inches from 
one another. It may be sown at the commencement of the rains. 

Sobbel Plant — Vide Hibiscus Sabdariffa. 

Soub Sop.— Vide Anona Muricata. 
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Spathodea Unctnata. Bignoniacece.— This genus of plants 
.are showy and handsome, the colour of the flowers being 
yellow, purple, and red; they are easily propagated by seed 
or cuttings, and require a good garden soil. 

Sposdias Mangifeba. Spondiacev. Nat. Ambaba The hog 

plum ; a large tree with pinnate leaves ; deciduous in the cold 
weather ; they have a peculiar smell when bruised : the fruit is 
acid, and only used in curries. 

Spondias Acuminata. Nat. Ambut. — A middle-sized elegant 
tree, with shining leaves ; fruit the size of a small egg, 

Spondias Dulcis. — The Otaheite apple, much cultivated in 
the Society Islands. Introduced into Bombay. 

Stachytabpheta Mutabilis. VerbenaceoB . — A shrubby plant 
with variegated scarlet flowers in terminal spikes ; propagated 
by cuttings. 

Stachytabpheta Jamaicensis.— Species. An annual, with 
blue flowers in terminal spikes ; common. 

Stapelia Buffonia. Asclepiadeae. Nat. K ab-alum. — The 
Toad-like Stapelia. 

Stapelia Grand ifloba and S. Vabiegata. — These Species 
are stemless plants with foetid flowers, starshaped, colour resem- 
bling a toad’s back : the plants should not have much water or 
be exposed to the sun; easily propagated by seed or cuttings. 

Stab Apple. — Vide Chrysophyllum Acuminatum. 

Stebculia Fcetida. Sterculiacece. Jungly Bad am. — Poon 
tree; grows to a very large size, with digitate leaves; de- 
ciduous in the cold weather. Flowers in March and April, 
of a dull crimson colour, and of an offensive odour: the 
seeds are roasted and eaten. 

Stebculia Guttata. Nat. Goldab. — A large erect tree ; 
leaves long petioled, villous underneath ; flowers in simple ter- 
minal racemes, pubescent on both sides, outer and inner of 
a pale yellow colour, marked with purple spots; deciduous. 
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Carpels the Bize of a large apple, three or more growing 
together, of a reddish colour; seeds size of a chesnut, roasted 
and eaten by the natives. 

Stebcelia Colobata. Nat. Bhaee oe Kabaka. — A large 
tree with palmated five-lobed leaves ; deciduous in the cold 
season ; flowers in March and April ; carpels of a bright red, 
somewhat resembling the broad pod of a pea opened with the 
peas adhering ; the tree when covered with them has a 
strange appearance. 

Stebcelia IJbens. Nat. Kavali. — A large tree; leaves 
round, cordate and five-lobed ; deciduous in the cold weather ; 
flowers in February and March, very small ; the carpel is 
covered with rigid bristly hairs, which puncture like the 
mucuna pruriens. The bark of the trunk is white, and gives 
the tree a dead appearance. 

Stebculia Villosa. — A large tree; leaves palmated, five 
or seven-lobed. 

Stbawbebby.— Vide Fragaria. 

Stbychnos Nex Vomica. Strychnea . Nat. Koochla. — This 
tree grows in the hilly parts of the Concans ; the nuts are 
used for poisoning fish. 

Stbychnos Potatobem. Cleabing Net. Nat. Nibmellee. 
This is a middle sized tree ; grows in various parts of the 
Deccan> — flowers in March and April, of a greenish yellow 
colour. The ripe seeds are used by the natives for clearing water, 
by merely rubbing the inside of a vessel with them, then al- 
lowing the water to settle, when all its impurities fall to the 
bottom. As this seed can often be obtained when alum can- 
not, I mention this circumstance. 

Stbychnos Colebbjuta. Nat. Koochila-leta. A scan dent 
shrub with tendrils ; fruit the size of an orange. The Telin- 
gees esteem the root as an infallible remedy in the bite of 
the cobra snake. 

Segabcane. — Vide Saccbarum officinarum. 
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Swietenia PebbifuGa. Ccdrelacea. Nat. Bohun.— A large 
tree with pinnate leaves ; flowers in April and May, in ter- 
minal panicles ; capsule size of a small apple, five-celled and 
five-valved, opening from the apex; the bark is a powerful 
febrifuge, and an excellent substitute for Peruvian bark ; 
grows in the jungles of Goozerat and the Deccan. 

Swietenia Tubttlabis. — A magnificent tree with pinnate 
leaves, leaflets tomentose, capsule four or five valved ; seeds ar- 
ranged in a horizontal position, ripen in January. 

Symphobbma Involtjcbata. Verlenacece . — A species of St. 
Peter’s Wort, cultivated by seed or cuttings. 

Tabebn^emontana Cobonabia. Apocynacece . Nat. Tcggai. 
— A common shrub in gardens with dark shining leaves, flowers 
generally double, colour pure white, resembling wax, having 
a faint pleasant smell; propagated readily by cuttings. 

T. Dichotoma. Doodee-ka-jhae. — A small tree, with fra- 
grant white flowers, grows wild, the leaves are used by the 
natives in a decoction for curing sores on cattle. 

Tallow Teee. — Tide Sapium Sebiferum. 

Tamabindus Indica. Ccesalpinie #' Nat. TJmlee. — This 
tree is too well known to need any description here. The 
red tamarind, which is scarce, is the most valuable, the seed 
yields a fine clear oil. 

Tamabix Indica. Tamariscinea . Nat. Jhatt. — A small tree 
or shrub ; grows abundantly in the beds of many rivers, and 
affords great shelter for all sorts of game. 

Tamabix Dioica. — A very graceful shrub, with numerous 
small rose-coloured flowers in terminal drooping spikes ; com- 
mon in the beds of rivers. 

Tapioca Plant. — Vide Cassava Jatropha. 

Tecoma Capensis. Bignoniacea . — An elegant creeping plant 
with orange colored flowers well adapted for covering a wall 
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or running up a trellis work, grown from seed in common 
garden soil. 

Tecoma Jasmihoides. — This plant is cultivated in the same 
way as the former. The color of the flowers pink. 

Tebmutalia Catappa. Combretacea, Nat. Budam. — This 
tree grows commonly in all parts of the Deccan. It is raised 
easily from seed, and in a good light soil, well watered, will 
in two years be ten or more feet in height, and give blos- 
som. It is rather a handsome tree, and, from its large leaf 
(which turns red previous to its falling ofij) has a very 
striking appearance. The fruit is of the size of a coarse 
plum, and the kernel, contained within the shell, resembles 
the English Filbert in flavor. It is produced at table with 
the desert. 

Tebminalia Bilibica. Nat. Btjhiba.— A very large tree ; 
leaves deciduous about the beginning of the hot season, 
when the flowers appear; fruit round, covered with a grey 
silky down ; common in the Deccan. The flowers have an 
offensive scent. 

Tebmiualia Chebula. Nat. Hab*haba. — A large tree; 
flowers in May. The moochies use the fruit to form a black dye. 

Tebmiualia Nitida. Nat. Tella. — A large tree with ob- 
long fruit, from which an intoxicating liquor is made. 

Theobboma Cacao. Byttneriacea. Chocolate Tbee. — This 
tree has been introduced into Travancore where it thrives well, 
the fruit is round but smaller than that produced in South 
America. 

Thevetia Nebiitolia. Vide Exile Tbee. Yellow Olean- 
deb. — This plant is common in the gardens of the Deccan; 
grows to the height of ten or twelve feet, with long taper- 
ing leaves ; it is grown from seed, and blossoms throughout 
the year. 

Thymus Vtjlgabis. Lamiacece . Thyme. Nat. Ipab. — A 

delicate plant to rear. Is best performed by seed, but it 
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may be increased by slips, and dividing the root. It requires 
a rich soil, and the space of sir inches between each plant. 
Best grown in pots. 

Tobacco. — Tide Nicotians. 

Tbapa Bispinosa. OnagraruB . — The Singhara is a water 
plant, and is cultivated in many of the tanks. There are 
two kinds, — one with a hard thick shell, and the other with 
only a soft skin. The former, when ripe, has the appearance 
of a bullock’s head, from two sharp spear-like processes grow- 
ing from it. The fruit when boiled resembles a chesnut, and 
is sold in the bazaar. The seed is also made into a coarse 
flour, and cakes are made from it ; the thin-shelled kind both 
fish and tortoise feed upon. In some parts of the country, 
great care is taken to preserve the seed for planting the 
following season, which is done by treading it into the beds 
of tanks and such places. The fruit is fit to be taken at 
or about the close of the rains. 

Tbibtjxtjs Lanuginosus. Zygophyllece .— A common annual 
with yellow flowers and angular thorny fruit. 

Tbichosanthes Anguina. Cucurhitace <*. Nat. Chiconda. — 
The Snake Gourd. This vegetable is cultivated by the Natives 
grown on trellis work, the fruit long and spindle shaped is 
used chiefly in curries, &c. 

Urania Speciosa. Musacece . — An elegant tree, a native of 
Madagascar: spreads its leaves out like an open fan, farm- 
ing a semicircular head. It has a short solid trunk, with 
leaves like a plantain ; and in a border, or at the end of 
a walk, when growing, forms a perfect screen : its peculiar 
appearance strikes a person immediately when seen for the 
first time. It bears a small fruit like the drupe of a plan- 
tain, which is of a blueish colour. Box. says— “The plant 
has the property of rendering water or milk, either hot or 
cold, mucilaginous, without altering the taste, colour, or smell, 
of the liquid in its former state.” Butter-milk and water is 
often thickened with the juice of this plant, and then sold 
as an unadulterated article of the richest and best description. 
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Is propagated by seed and suckers. Fifteen feet space should 
be allowed between each tree. 

Ubtica Iktebbtipta. Tfrticece . — The Nettle, a large annual 
plant, grows during the rains. The whole plant is covered 
with stinging hairs, like the common nettle. It grows wild : 
there are several indigenous species. 

Uvabia Odobata. Anonacece . — Sweet scented Uvaria. A 
small tree, flowers white, delightfully fragrant, introduced from 
China. 

Uvabia Tomeetosa. — A tree, the fruit of which is about 
the size of a Nutmeg j flowers of purple colour, and hang 
in clusters. 

Vatebia Iedica. Dipterocarpacece. Cak. Pynee. — A large 
tree, with fragrant flowers in terminal panicles; said to yield 
the resin called Copal. 

Yebbena Officiealis. Verbenacea . — A shrub common in 
most gardens, it is well known for its strong aromatic lemon 
scent. It grows from cuttings or layers, and no doubt would 
also from Beed, as it blossoms freely. 

Vebbeea Tbiphylla. Nat. Perla-Bhungaba. — The Lemon- 
scented Verbena. 

Vitex Tbifolia. Verbenace*. Nat. Neebgooeda.— A com- 
mon shrub with pretty blue flowers, generally to be met with 
growing in patches, in moist places appearing in April and 
May, but more or less throughout the year. 

Vitis Iedica. Amp elide (2, Nat. Aedhouka. — A wild shrubby 
climbing plant, common ^throughout the Deccan. 

Vitis Vietfeba. Nat. Aegoor.— The Common Grape. This 
fruit is cultivated in the greatest perfection in all parts 
of the Deccan, and the finest flavored are found in the 
gardens in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, about seven 
miles N. W. of Aurungabad. The mode of culture is as 
follows:— the trees are reared from slips taken at the time 
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of first cutting after the rains, and when ready to be removed 
are put about seven or eight feet apart. They are for the 
first twelve months trained on dry sticks ; after that, a large 
straight branch of the pangrab, with a fork left at the top 
to support the vine, is placed about twelve inches from it; 
if put at a greater distance it is apt to give a bend to 
the vine which is hurtful. The vine cannot be too straight, 
and the length of the prop should be about five feet. 

Volkameria Fragrans. VerbenacetB. Nat. Irun. — A large 
common shrub with ovate cordate dentate leaves ; white fra- 
grant flowers (in the cold weather) in terminal panicles. 

Volkameria Inerme. Nat. Sunghoopie.— A scandent 
ramous shrub, pure white flowers, in blossom nearly through- 
out the year, hedges are made with it. 

Walnut.— V ide Aleurites Triloba. * 

"Wood Apple.,— V ide Feronia Elephantum. 

Wrightia Coccinea. Apocynacece. — A large tree ; flowers 
externally green, internally deep orange red, having something 
of the perfume of the pine -apple. 

■Wrightia Tistctoria. Nat. Kala Kooda — A small tree 
with pale green soft leaves ; deciduous in the cold weather. 
On being bruised, a kind of Indigo exudes from them. Flowers 
in March and April ; white follicles in pairs, from twelve to 
eighteen inches long, which as they ripen the ends of each 
pair curiously join. The wood is used by turners and cabinet- 
makers. 

Xylophylla Angtjstieolta. JEuphorliaceoB.— This is a small 
shrub growing to the height of three feet, the color of the 
flowers is yellow and red. ‘ 

Zanthoxylon Khetsa. HutacecB A large tree armed with 

sharp prickles ; capsules have a strong aromatic taste ; the 
seeds are used instead of pepper. 

Ziziphus Xylopyra. Rhamnece . Nat, Gotti. — A small 
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thorny tree, fruit round, used by the moochies for blackening 
leather. 

Ziziphus Yulqabis. The Jujtjba. Nat. Bieb This is a 

common wild fruit tree, and grows in almost every jungle. The 
fruit is astringent, but sometimes of a pleasant subacid flavor 
— eaten chiefly by the poorer classes, and wild animals. It ia 
more especially cultivated by Mussulmans round their tombs. 
The fruit is oblong, containing a stone, and bears twice in the 
year, the best crop about January: after this is over, the tree 
is pruned, by cutting off nearly all 'the smaller branches. A 
second crop succeeds on the new wood in the rains, but, from 
being full of maggots, is not eatable : even in the cold weather 
very few of the fruit are free from this insect. The natives 
pretend that they have a remedy, which prevents the fruit 
from being attacked, but I have never known it succeed.* 
The flavour is somewhat that of a fresh apple, and the fruit when 
large and fine is by no means to be despised. I have succeeded 
best by budding from a good tree on a common stock raised 
from seed. It will bear well in two or three years, but 
requires care and watering at first. A fine gum-lac is pro- 
duced from this tree ; the cocoon of $he wild silk worm is 
often found attached to it. 
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GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 


WAY. 

But little can be done in the garden beyond breaking up 
the soil and collecting manure: on light and poor soils, the 
dry mud from the bottoms of tanks may be spread with 
advantage. Dry leaves and grass may be collected and spread 
on the beds, and burnt a week or two before the rains set 
in, for manure. 

* 

JUNE. 

But little more can be done than in the previous month. 
After the first rain has fallen, the growth of weeds is so 
rapid that constant attention is required to prevent the soil 
being impoverished by them. The best way to get rid of 
weeds, and roots of grass, is by trenching the soil two spades 
depth, and turning it over previous to burning ; or after the 
first fall of rain, when the ground has become well softened. 
The Doob or Hureealee grass roots (Agrostis Linearis) are 
the most troublesome. 

At the commencement of this month you may put down beans, 
white and black; cucumber, gourds of sorts, Jerusalem arti- 
choke, and sweet potato. It is generally best to wait until 
the first heavy burst of the monsoon is over, in July, before 
transplanting all sorts of Europe vegetables, from turnips to 
lettuce and radish, for heavy continual rain is usually detri- 
mental to the young plants. The climbers may be sown. 
Turnips, onions, tomata in baskets, and also nole-cole, cab- 
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bage of sorts, vegetable marrow, parsley, lettuce, and radish, 
for early Ballads, and most native vegetables. 

JULY. 

This is generally the month in which the rain is heaviest. 
The use of the plough when practicable will be of great 
assistance in checking the weeds. It is of importance to 
ascertain beforehand whether your seeds be good, by putting 
them into water before sowing ; such as are light, and float 
on the surface, are to be rejected. Vegetable seeds may be 
sown in boxes and baskets, but not too thickly ; they must 
be sheltered from the weather, and require great care. 
The young leaves must be examined every morning, and 
cleared of all insects, particularly of a small slug or cater- 
pillar : the transplanting must be frequent, and the young 
plants allowed room. Cauliflower, broccoli, cabbage, celery, 
and beet, may be thus, brought forward, till at the season 
( August ) for planting out they may have attained four to six 
inches high — a sufficient size to be put each in a small bas- 
ket, from which the plant can be removed without disturbing 
the root, and an early crop secured. 

Put down beet, lettuce, cabbage, turnips, nole-cole, aspara- 
gus, beans of sorts, spinage, country gooseberry, and tomata* 
It being sometimes difficult to get beans to germinate readily, 
they should be steeped in soft water for twenty-four hours 
previous to sowing, which will effectually remove this difficulty. 

AUGUST. 

Plants of the cabbage tribe that have been grown in boxes 
or baskets will now require great attention, both in daily 
picking off insects and protecting them from heavy rains. A 
species of caterpillar, dark in colour — some smooth and some 
hairy — have been found most destructive in this month. A 
solution of tobacco, lime, and wood-ashes, effectually destroys 
them. — Continue to sow lettuce, plant out celery, country 
gooseberry, tomata, brinjals, oucumber, vegetable marrow, and 
parsley. 
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In sheltered spots and light soils, lettuces may be brought 
to a very fair state of perfection. 

SEPTEMBER. 

After Cocoanut Day, which usually falls in the end of Au- 
gust, the heavy rains generally cease, and you hare passing 
showers with occasional sunshine. After transplanting, care 
should be taken to shade the young plants during the day 
With the shade-baskets, and to preserve them from the wet 
by earthing up. 

The ground should now be well manured and prepared for 
the young plants, which may he set as soon as the rains 
hold off. This may be expected early in the month, but as 
the heat is great, care must be taken that they do not grow 
too luxuriantly : to prevent this, frequent transplantation is the 
most effectual check. For cauliflowers the soil can hardly be 
too rich : when the plant attains strength, dried fish pounded 
and applied to the roots will be found beneficial, water must 
be liberally supplied, and the beds frequently flooded. Trench- 
es, eighteen inches deep and twelve or fifteen wide, should 
be dug for celery, and the young plants put in about eight 
inches apart. The soil should be rich but light, and in 
positions where the black earth prevails, a mixture of sand 
will be found advantageous. Towards the end of this month 
and the next, transplanting must continue. 

Sow peas if in a favourable situation, artichoke, beans, car- 
rots, spinach, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce of sorts, and early 
Ballading: attend to strawberry plants, and prune all your 
ffriit trees moderately. 

Strawberry runners, which, during the heavy period of the 
monsoon have been placed in baskets, should also be now 
planted out in beds. These, as well as the vegetables, will 
require shelter from the sun as they attain strength: ad- 
ditional manure must be applied, and they should be flood- 
ed at least every other day. When they begin to produce 
blossom, straw or hay should be placed under them: it 
keeps the ground moist, and preserves the fruit from be- 
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ing injured by the water. Towards the middle of the month 
open the roots of your rose bushes, and do not water them 
for ten or fifteen days ; cut the plants to within a foot of 
the ground, and at the expiration of the above period cover 
the roots well with rich manure and fish, and water abun- 
dantly Lettuce plants should now be put out, and the first 
crop of Potatoes planted. The best plan seems to be to 
place the cuttings, which should each have at least two eyes, 
on the sides of ridges; these should be about a foot apart, 
leaving a trench between them for watering, which should 
not be more frequent than every third day; the root re- 
quires three months to bring it to perfection, but in six 
weeks young potatoes may be dug for daily use. The best 
soil is the red earth or sand. They will grow to equal 
Bize in the black, but the produc® is generally inferior in fla- 
vour. Where water is abundant, Lucerne may be sown in 
beds of convenient size. Parsley, turnips, spinach, radish, &c., 
may be sown in beds, and the first crop of peas; these 
may be either planted in rows or circles; in the latter way 
they occupy more space, but are more ornamental, and the 
produce is more easily gathered. They should be sheltered 
from the North-Westerly winds as much as possible, and 
well watered. In planting the peas in circles, the best plan 
is to put the seeds in two concentric circles about three or 
four inches apart, the outer circle being from three to five 
feet in diameter, according to the height to which the plant 
is expected to grow, — strong supporting sticks being placed 
in the centre. As it requires full two months to bring 
them to perfection, no seed should be put in after December. 

The system to be adopted from this period throughout the 
cold season, is so similar to that pointed out in the Deccan 
Calendar, that it is unnecessary to add anything further now. 

The season for trimming Vines is the latter end of Sep- 
tember and beginning of October, and the system of treat- 
ment pointed out for the Deccan has been successfully 
followed in Bombay: great care must be taken in smoking 
the vines every evening about sunset while in blossom, and 
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till the fruit is well set. After the smoking, the stem should 
be gently tapped with a stick, to shake off a small insect 
which is most destructive to the blossom. With respect to 
directions for the culture of the different vegetables and 
trees enumerated there can be little added; and the instruc- 
tions regarding budding, grafting, and enarching elsewhere 
mentioned cannot be too closely attended to. 

Now plant out Strawberry runners, also your cabbage plants : 
sow celery, beet, spinach, onions, salsify, and sweet herbs, 
also turnips and carrots. Towards the end of the month, 
trim your roses and get ground ready for potatoes. Peas 
may be put down safely. 

NOVEMBER. 

Plant out all the cabbage species, York, drum-head, Savoy, 
red pickling do. ; also cauliflower: Sow crops of peas, tur- 
nips, carrots, salsify, beet, spinach, radishes of sorts, onions, 
leeks, shallots, celery, lettuce, and endive. 

DECEMBER. 

Plant out cauliflowers, cabbages, peas, beans, nole-cole, 
lettuce, salsify, scorzonera, radishes, onions, leeks, tomata, car- 
rots, and turnips. 


JANUARY. 

The same as last month, after which your vegetables will 
continue in perfection until the different crops are over; 
but radishes, sallads, and other such esculents, may be con- 
tinued to be put down until the end of February. 
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GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


FOR 

THE DECCAN. 


MAY. 

This month is so hot and dry that very little can be ex- 
pected from your garden, though much may be done in 
clearing away weeds, dead leaves, and plants, that are about 
and under your trees. Plough up your ground well for 
ensuing crops, and as the clods of earth become dry, have 
them knocked to pieces,- and the weeds removed. Collect 
now your manure for after use. 

Pruits in season are — mangoes, peaches, pumblemose, pome- 
granates, plantains, grapes, melons, oranges, pine-apples, a 
few strawberries, and apples. 

Vegetables, European — are nearly out. The following are 
to be had, but not by any means in perfection : — cabbages, 
asparagus, artichokes, beet-root, carrots, red cabbages, lettuce, 
potatoes, and celery. 

Vegetables, Country. — Cucumbers, brinjals, dill pussund, 
bulam-keira, kuckrie, peeaz root, tur cuckrie, umbarie ka 
bajee, chillies, and various others. Strawberries are not abun- 
dant, and can only be preserved with great care. In the 
part of the Deccan about Poona, pine-apples and grapes 
are brought into the market in abundance, — the latter chiefly 
grown at Sattara. 

Asparagus beds may be opened and trimmed : if well watered, 
they produce fine heads towards the end of the month. 
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Obs. — Onions, if not taken up before, should now be stored, 
and when sorted, dried for a few hours in the sun : after 
that, remove them into baskets, or lay them on the ground 
in a dry place, secure from rats and other vermin. 

Towards the latter end of this month, if the appearance 
of the season indicates an early setting in of the rains, then 
get ready boxes, or baskets, with light rich earth for sow- 
ing the following seeds : cabbage, nole-cole, celery, parsley, 
beet, lettuce, aud sea-kale. If the seed is fresh and good, • 
the cabbage will be up in five or six days. Great care is 
requisite both for watering and protecting the plants from 
birds, which at this season eat every sort of young green 
vegetable they can get at ; covering the boxes or baskets 
with dry thorns is the most efficient method of protecting 
them. The boxes or baskets should for the first fortnight 
be kept under a shed or verandah, and from heavy rain. 

In the garden you may, towards the latter end of tbe 
month, put down French beans, cucumbers, vegetable marrow, 
lettuce, peas, radishes, and various sorts of native vegetables, 
also Jerusalem artichokes. 

Rain generally falls towards the latter end of the month, 
and the average at Aurungabad may be calculated at two 
inches. The thermometer ranges in the shade from 90 to 
100 deg. The nights are mostly cool, as the hot winds 
cease soon after sunset. 


JUNE. 

In the early part of this month the rains generally com- 
mence, and much depends on the mildness of the season 
for the thrift of the garden. If your young plants, sown 
last month in boxes or baskets, are Looking well, remove 
them into beds that have been a little raised and edged 
with tiles or bricks, so that the rain does not lodge : put 
in the plants about four inches apart ; protect them still with 
thorns, and examine them as often daily as you possibly 
can. A small fly settles on them during the evening and 
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deposits its eggs, which are hatched in a few hours, when a 
small caterpillar is produced, hardly perceptible at Erst to 
the naked eye : in the course of a few days it has arrived 
at maturity, during which time it had been feeding, if left 
unmolested, upon the tendereat leaves of the cabbage plants. 
The centre of the sugar-loaf cabbage they seem most fond 
of ; nole-cole next. This small caterpillar has the power of 
protecting itself from dust or water by spinning a thread 
from one edge of the minute leaf in which it is hatched 
to the other, thereby drawing them together ; when it feeds 
in security. I think that I have observed that they cast 
a skin once during this stage, and, like the silk-worm, 
cease to feed for a time: when removed, they again feed 
voraciously and become quite green. If you shake the leaf 
and detach one, he immediately emits from his mouth a fine 
thread, by which he suspends himself, at the same time 
that he is connected with the spot to which he cap 
and does draw himself up again for food. About the fifth 
day he ceases to feed, when he sets to work and spins a 
cocoon of silk over itself ; in a few hours, about twenty-four, 
it has assumed a chrysalis state, and in three days after 
becomes a most beautiful little brownish golden -coloured fly, 
which I have since observed on the table-shades of an even- 
ing. It seems to hop more than fly, or rather makes strong 
bounds of at least a foot. As I have found the male and - 
female together on the leaves, nodoubt the female soon lays 
her eggs and then disappears. These observations were made 
by me, being desirous to trace the insect through all the 
stages. When I found that it had formed its eocoon, I placed 
it in a covered wineglass, and the little golden-winged fly 
was the result. 

Erpits procurable are, mangoes, pumplemose, pines, melons 
. — going out 3 plantains, pomegranates, a few oranges, and 
late peaches, if the rain has not been very heavy. 

Europe Vegetables. — Beet-root, celery, asparagus, artichokes, 
and small salad. 

CouNTnr Vegetables. -4lie same as last month. 
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Ob $ . — Sow peas, French-beans, and other runners ; parsley 
in beds, where it is to remain; also spinage, turnips, turnip- 
radishes, and native vegetables. Tou will find the small 
caterpillar very destructive to your young plants; look them 
over continually, and scatter wood-ashes from the kitchen 
over them ; although this is not an effectual method of des- 
troying them, it is useful. Carrots for an early crop may 
be sown on ridges, also onions. Beet, endive, and lettuce 
for early salading. If you find towards the end of the month 
any young shoots round the old celery, have them carefully 
taken up and planted in rows : they will in the course of 
eight weeks make an excellent addition to your vegetables. 
Towards the *end of the month cucumber plants and French- 
beans should be well forward. If much rain has not fallen, 
keep them well irrigated by any means you possess. Potatoes 
for a first crop may be sown, but, except in •particular situa- 
tions I have Beldorn seen them thrive ; for if there is too 
much rain, they run to stalk ; and if too little, from the very 
great heat, they wither and dry. The potatoes produced are 
so small and few that it is almost labor thrown away. Weeds 
are now also very troublesome, and require to be removed. 

The average of rain this month may be calculated at about 
four inches ; the Thermometer in the shade from 86 to 92 
deg. 

JULY. 

This month is excessively warm, and your plants will re- 
quire much water if the rain has not fallen regularly, and 
also protection from the sun, though the cabbage plants should 
not have too much, and are better watered by the hand : be 
careful to earth up your peas and beans, which are now suf- 
ficiently forward to climb the sticks, and should be towards 
the latter end of the month in flower. 

Europe Vegetables in season are— radishes, turnips, cab- 
bage-sprouts, and nole-cole from old plants ; lettuce and French- 
beans. 

Country Vegetables. — Turnips, radishes, pumpkins, mathie 
ka bajee, coolfie, maut ka bajee, chooka, &c. 
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©&$.— Peas when about six inches high may be brought into 
blossom earlier, by having their tops nipped off about half 
an inch. 

Fruit is now very scarce: plantains, jamoon, and a few 
oranges, to be had. Mangoes by the latter end of the month 
.gone out. In Bombay, "pines and pumplemose in abundance, 
also custard-apples and guavas. Sow carrots, pumpkins, vege- 
table marrow, artichokes, onions, peas, beans, turnip-radishes, 
&c., and all the native greens enumerated in another part of 
the work. Be careful to smoke well your orange plants morn- 
ing and evening, by burning damp litter under, to windward 
of those that are bearing, to protect them from a fly or gnat 
vei^ destructive to the young fruit. Bain this month about 
nine inches. Thermometer from 76 to 90 deg. 

AUGUST. 

The weather still very hot during the whole of this month, 
but as there is generally much rain, all vegetables grow fast. 
Those now coming, and in season, are — 

Eubopb Vegetables. — French-beans, peas,* cabbage-sprouts, 
spinage, celery, lettuce, turnips, and cucumbers. 

Native Vegetables of all sorts, gourds, chillies, radishes, &c. 

Fbuits. — Oranges, custard-apples, limes, figs, jamoon, plan- 
tains, pumplemose, pine-apples, &c. 

Obs . — Sow vegetable seeds as last month; plant out your 
cabbages from the nursery beds, also beet and celery. Trim 
and cut blackberries ; put down cuttings of every descrip- 
tion required, shading them from the sun during the day 
by mats or otherwise, and take care that rain is never al- 
lowed to lodge in the beds. Weed all your plants carefully 
earthing up such as require it; and during the mornings 
and evenings bum all the rubbish you can collect, as di- 
rected last month for the orange trees. Apples begin now 


* Peas sown the latter end of this month, and during the next, do not bear 
00 abundantly; the stalks get mildewed in the latter end of the rains. 
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to blossom. Towards the end of the inonth, prepare your 
strawberry beds for putting down the first stock of runners. 

The average rain this month is from nine to twelve inches. 
The thermometer as last. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The weather is still warm and close, the same as last month. 
Native vegetables are now brought into the market in great 
abundance ; and about Poona, some grapes, but green and 
only fit for tarts— these are from their second crop. 

Europe Vegetables procurable are — nole-cole, peas, French- 
beans, white beet tops, spinage, radishes, lettuce, turnips, 
small carrots, Jerusalem artichokes, onions, asparagus, celery 9 
parsley, and a few* potatoes. 

Native Vegetables are— pumpkins, turnips, native greens 
of all descriptions, sweet potatoes, Indian corn, brinjals, kur- 
rala, keira, and numerous other sorts. 

Fruits. — Oranges, pumplemose, guavas, plantains, papaw, 
mulberries, figs, rose-apples, sweet and sour limes, cocoanuts, 
loquats, pomegranates, roselle, white and red hibiscus, and 
custard-apples. 

Obs . — Now plant out your strawberries from the nursery, 
selecting the first runners from the old plant. Sow the fol- 
lowing seeds in boxes or baskets, for your cold season crop, 
as they can be better looked after than in beds, using the 
same precaution for their preservation as recommended in 
May cauliflower, broccoli, cabbage, nole-cole, &c. 

In the garden you may put down potatoes, asparagus, . 
artichoke, cucumbers, salad of every description, onions, beet 
‘—white and red, peas, beans, and all other kinds of runners ; 
acorzonera, leeks, cress, turnips, and carrots. Also plant out 
any of the above from the nursery, if ready, in beds, where 
they are to remain. The latter end of this month is a good 
time for budding trees, such as apple, peach, orange, &c. ; 
also to prune your vines. Mulberry cuttings thrive remarkably 
well if put down. 
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Average of rain, five or six inches. Thermometer as last 
month, from 75 to 90 degrees. 

OCTOBER. 

The weather continues hot during the early part of this 
month, but about the 20th a change is very perceptible, and 
the first crop of vegetables, or rain crop as it may be 
called, are now going out. 

Eubopbak Vegetables in season are — peas, radishes, love- 
apples, beet — red and white, vegetable marrow, and Jerusa- 
lem artichokes. 

Couittby Vegetables. — Pumpkins of every description, also 
native greens, carrots, irvia, brinjals, sweet potatoes, &c. 

Pettits. — The same as last month. 

Ob*. — Put down vegetables as directed for last month. 
Sow kidney-beans, parsnips, carrots, peas, potatoes, and all 
vegetable seed for the oold aeason. Attend particularly to 
your vines, open apple trees, &c . This is the best month 
for planting out strawberries. 

The rain varies very much during this month; seldom any 
quantity falls— from two to three inches, when the monsoon 
may be considered over. Thermometer until the 20th or 
25th from 75 to 84 deg. 

NOVEMBER. 

Now the cold season has set in, and your garden should 
be well stocked with young plants. The Europe vegetables 
which would not come to perfection before, if planted now 
will thrive well; such as broad-windsor and kidney-beans, 
and parsnips. 

Europe Vegetables in season, the same as last month. 

Couittbt Vegetables. — Almost every description enume- 
rated in the list* 

Ob * Plant out your cabbages, cauliflower, broccoli, celery, 

and beet. 
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Sow turnips — white and red, Cape carrots, and onions for 

stock. Look to your artichoke plants; have them well earth* 

ed up : remove weeds well from Btrawberry beds, and put 
out plants for the latest crop. Cape gooseberry and roselle 
are now in abundance, and fit for preserves. Open your peach 
trees. Blackberries coming in. Towards the end of the month 
your apples and peaches are in blossom. Put down potatoes ; 
earth up the Jerusalem artichokes ; cover the globular kind with 
ashes all over, to protect them from flies, which do great da- 
mage. Bain seldom falls this month, though the clouds are 
heavy and threatening, generally end in a blight. The grape- 
vines suffer most— those that have not been cut and opened 
until late, particularly. 


DECEMBER. 

In this delightful cool month your garden should be in the 
best and most promising condition, and the European vege- 
tables well forward : and those now in season are — 

Europe.— Savoy, sligar-loaf, and drum-head cabbages, (broc- 
coli and cauliflower coming on) ; n ole-cole, potatoes, beet-root, 
Erench-beans, peas, love-apples, Jerusalem artichokes, radishes, 
leeks, scorzonera, lettuce, carrots, asparagus, cucumber, water 
cress, &c. 

Country Vegetables. — Lussun, coolfie, chooka ka bajee, 
brinjals, umbarie, see, pollok, &c. Fruits as last; oranges 
particularly fine. 

Obs . — A fine corp of potatoes may be expected if sown as 
late as the 30th. Plant out onions for store, sow beet for 
a late stock, and put out the last of cabbage and broccoli 
plants. Bud any trees you require, and graft by approach: 
plant out cuttings that may have taken root in the nursery, 
and attend to your grapes. The common sort are, near the 
latter end of the month, brought in for sale, and sell when 
in full season from twelve to thirty seers, or more, for 
the rupee. Sugar-cane is now ripening. 
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JANUARY. 

The weather continues fine, as last month, and your garden 
is now in its best condition: all vegetables, enumerated as 
coming forward last month, will be in perfection — the broad 
Windsor beans and kidney in blossom ; cauliflower in head. 

Europe Vegetables. — Boor-cole, savoys, celery, beet, car- 
rots, broccoli, broad-beans towards the end of the month. 

Country Vegetables.— Are all the vegetable greens, brin- 
jals, bendee, yams, sweet potatoes, &c. 

Fruits. — Apples, oranges, pumplemose, guavas, grapes, citrons, 
plantains, figs, blackberry, Cape gooseberry, papaw, and 
strawberries : roseile going out. 

Obs . — Peas are now going out. Attend well to the earth- 
ing up of artichokes* and potatoes ; if the former are much 
infested with flies, sprinkle them with tobacco water. During 
this month occasional showers of rain fall. Thermometer 
about 57 deg. 

FEBRUARY. 

The weather now is becoming warmer, the dust annoying, 
the nights variable, and the garden shows great symptoms 
of change; vegetables droop during the day, and regular 
irrigation is required. 

Europe Vegetables. — The same as last month. Artichokes, 
of the globular kind, are now coming in ; broad beans con- 
tinue. 

Country Vegetables. — Of almost every description, yams 
and sweet potatoes, in abundance. 

Fruits. — Towards the latter end of the month, a few early 
peaches. Strawberries in abundance ; the other fruits the 
same as last month. 


* Bat in some parts of the Deccan, at Hyderabad particularly, the Artichokes 
sown in the latter end of May gave fruit in October, and crops continued until 
June in succession,* 
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Obs Now take up all your yams and Jerusalem artichokes 

for seed. Attend to the watering of fruit trees : put out 
any cabbage plants you may have remaining, as they will, 
during the hot winds in May, serve to be cut as sprouts. 

The nights still continue cool, and sometimes the thermometer 
will be found as low as 64 deg. in the early part of the 
morning ; during the warmest part of the day 84 deg. 


MARCH. 

Now begins every appearance of hot weather, though the 
nights are cool. * Much is not now to be expected from 
the garden. Peas are quite out, so are broad beans ; par- 
snips just coming in. 

Eubope Vegetables.— Cauliflower still continues good; cab- 
bages getting hard and coarse. Nole-cole may be had; arti- 
chokes in abundance. Scorzenora, potatoes, endive, Erench- 
beans, leeks, celery, and lettuce, good. 

Native Vegetables. — Irvia, sweet potatoes, carrots, brin- 
jals, and almost every other native produce for the bazar. 

Fbuits Grapes in perfection; oranges getting scarce; 

guavas, peaches, apples, figs, plantains. 

Obs . — By the latter end of this month, if the hot season 
is advanced, it will be necessary to take up your potatoes 
sown in December ; but the longer you can keep them in 
the ground the better. Daring this month, showers con- 
tinually fall. Be careful to attend to, and water your fruit 
trees. Porcupines and other animals are very destructive in 
gardens at night time, owing to all the grain in the fields 
being now gathered in. Thermometer from 84 to 90 deg. 

APRIL. 

The hot weather has now decidedly set in. The vegetables 
in the garden, half an hour after sunrise, look in a drooping 
state, and regular irrigation is necessary. 
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Europe Vegetables now procurable, but by no means in 
perfection, are — cabbages, artichokes, asparagus, celery, beet- 
root, carrots, tomatoes, Balads. 

Native Vegetables are — cucumbers, diU-pussund, kuddoo, 
mathie, soe, pollok, kumruk, brinjal, gajur, &c. 

$ 

Fruits. — Grapes, peaches, strawberries, rose-apples, apples, 
oranges, pines, plantains, melons (mangoes just making their 
appearance towards the latter end of the month) ; besides 
many sorts of native fruits. 

Obs . — Very little can be done in the garden now, as it i* 
useless putting out plants. Constant irrigation is necessary 
for all vegetables, and the more they are sheltered from the 
hot winds the better. Ground may be ploughed and got 
ready for the ensuing rains. Now lay out your garden walks, 
as the Mallies have not much to do. Asparagus beds will 
be in full perfection if attended to and looked after. The 
small kinds of tomatoes continue, and salad, if well sheltered 
by the shade of plantains, or other trees, may be preserved. 

Bain occasionally falls this month. The thermometer in the 
shade 92 deg. and upwards. No doing without tatties from 
the middle of the month. 
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EUROPE VEGETABLES 


Anise. Hind. Sonf. — Sown in a light soil after the rains, 
and allowed to remain where sown, thinn i ng out the weaker 
plants. 

Aeti choke — Of the four species — only two are cultivated 
for use. They have large pinnatifid leaves, erect, and of 
about two or three feet long. From the centre arises a long 
stalk, which gives off branches, on the top of which is a 
large round head composed of numerous oval scales enclosing 
the florets sitting on the receptacle, commonly called the 
artichoke bottom, and which, with the fleshy part on the base 
of the scales, is the only part eaten. 

The two sorts grown are, the French conical spine-leafed, 
and round Dutch globular-headed. The ‘seed may be sown 
in June, and continued during the rains; the soil should be 
light and of a good loamy description; the seed sown at 
least six inches apart. "When they are in four or six leaves, 
they may be transplanted in rows, and in open situations 
and good soil, three or four feet asunder. The ground should 
be of a light consistence and well manured. Let the trench- 
es be about six inches deep, and at least from one to two 
feet broad : they will require occasional irrigation if the 
weather is dry, after having been well watered by the hand. 
When first removed, at the latter end of the rains, and 
the plants have arrived at almost their full size, a small black fly 
collects upon them in the greatest abundance, and destroys the 
whole of the leaves. This also happens to plants raised from seed 
sown in October, or at the close of the rains. When the 
plants, in January, February, and March, have arrived at their 
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full perfection, they may be propagated from slips that grow 
on the side of the old plants, which wither and dry as soon 
as the fruit is ripe and gone to seed. Care must be taken 
in removing both plants and shoots, that a sufficient quantity 
of earth is taken up with the roots, so that the spongioles 
are uninjured. When they appear to have taken root well, 
let the ground occasionally be loosened round them, and the 
stalks well earthed up. The best means of preserving the 
plants from being destroyed by the fly, is to cover the leaves 
well over with ashes from the kitchen, or to sprinkle them with 
tobacco water. The seed from Europe, the Cape, Persia, and 
Hindaostan, all grow well, but those which have succeeded 
best with me were from the upper provinces of Bengal : they 
were of the large globular kind, and from being acclimatised, 
I thought they did not suffer so much from the fly as 
others. More than one head should not be allowed on each 
stalk : pick all the others off. If a piece of stick is run 
through the stalk, across under each head, I think that it 
' tends to enlarge it. The seed may be collected whenever 
ripe, which is mostly in May or June. The largest and 
finest heads do not always give the most seed — often the 
reverse. Young artichoke shoots if blanched may be eaten 
as salad. 

Aspaeagtts. — The species are many, but only one is cul- 
tivated for use. The roots of the wild species, “Asparagus 
Sarmentosa,” are made into a preserve and also candied by 
the Chinese. The method of first raising the plants from seed, 
is either by sowing broad-cast, in beds of six feet square, or in 
long beds of about two feet broad, where they are to re- 
main. If sown in square beds, when the grass is about six 
or ten inches high, and begins to bear small flowers, it may 
then be transplanted, and must be carefully taken up with 
a sufficiency of earth attached to the roots, and planted in 
trenches at least six inches deep and eighteen broad. Be- 
tween each trench should be a space of one foot or more. 
The plants may then be laid down in double rows in the 
trench prepared at six or eight inches asunder — perhaps a 
greater distance may be better. The roots must be care- 
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fully covered, and well watered. The beds cannot be of too 
rich and light a soil, and must be kept clear of weeds, and 
watered as occasion requires. When the asparagus is suffi- 
ciently strong to commence working the beds after the stalks 
have gone to seed, the watering should bo discontinued, 
and the stalks allowed to dry and wither; then uncover 
carefully the roots, being cautious not to injure the crowns, 
cut or twist off the stalks, and cover up the crowns again 
with rich manure about two inches high ; then turn over 
upon it the spare ground that has been left between the 
trenches. Thus you will have in the middle of the rows 

a water-course, which will serve to irrigate the plants below. 
The watering must now be continued daily if necessary, 
which will cause the plants to send shoots up through the 
loose soil above them, and, if well managed, the grass will 
be white and fine. Before putting down your plants in 
trenches, plenty of good manure should be well dug into 

them, ' so as to form a rich soil for the roots to strike in. 

After the grass haB been cut, and the shoots are getting 

thin, cease working the beds and let them go to seed, when 
they may be again worked. You will seldom get more than 
two crops in the year from the same beds, therefore you 
Bhould have them in succession. I do not know of any 
animal, except rats, destructive to the roots: flooding with 
water is the only remedy. 

Basie. Sweet Bobage. — Grows as a shrub, and is only 
used for seasonings with other sweet herbs. 

Grows in all parts of India from seed, or slips, in any light 
soil. Is used chiefly for flavoring sherbet, &c. 

Beans, Bboad and Windbob. — Should be sown in the 
cold weather, in drills, the same as peas, each bean at six 
inches apart; the rows sufficiently separated to admit a per- 
son to pass between them for picking, weeding, &c. 

The best time in the Deccan for sowing is in November, 
and if the ground is light and well manured, there is no 
chance of failure. I would also recommend the seed to be 
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changed every season. Eats and porcupines are very des- 
tructive to them. 

Bjeaits, Frehch— White, Black, asd Yellow. — These 
beans are runners and dwarfs ; they should be sown in 
rows about two feet apart, and you may commence sowing 
them at the close of the hot winds. The dwarf white are 
preferable at the early part of the season, as they bear 
sooner than the other sort, which require sticks at least six 
feet high, and strong, so that they may Btand the rain 
and wind ; you can continue to plant them until March 
with success. All that is necessary is not to • put them 
too close, and to remove caterpillars that are found upon 
them during the months of July and August. These beans 
are very hardy, and grow well in almost any soil. 

The Portuguese bean, or Chevaux de Frize, is cultivated 
like all other beans. Its pod has four fringed angles, the 
edges jagged : they are dressed like French beans. 

All the other sorts are grown in the same manner. 

Beet-Boot, Bed Aim White. — Is grown from seed, and 
thrives best in a light grey soil. The seed may be sown 
in the latter end of May, and transplanted either in rows 
or beds. This crop will not produce such large roots as 
those sown later, but with care some roots fit for salad 
may be forthcoming in September ; and I would advise the 
plants being grown on ridges during the rainy season. The 
leaves, when not too large, of both species, are used and 
eaten as spinage. The plants should bo at least a foot 
apart, and in transplanting them, care must be taken to 
draw the root up unbroken, and the hole in which they 
are put should with a dibble be made quite even, and the 
plant put in straight. They may be transplanted at any period 
of their growth, except when going to seed, which all 
the early sown is apt to do. Fresh seed, if procurable, is 
to be preferred, though I have no doubt if seed grown in 
the Deccan were sent to another part of the country it 
would thrive well* Beet-root is always the finest for not 
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being transplanted. The soil cannot be too light, and 
should be of a rich old vegetable manure. 

Boob-Cole. — Grows to great perfection ; the leaves are 
curled. The tops should be cut off whqp two feet high ; 
the sprouts being the only part fit for use. It is cultivated 
in the same way as cabbages, and may be had all the year round. 

Bboccoli. — For culture, see Cauliflower. 

Cabbage.— I shall confine myself to two or three sorts— 
the drum-head, sugar loaf, and savoy, as all the others re- 
quire similar care and attention. You may sow the seed 
in the latter end of May in boxes, or baskets, shaded at first 
from the sun, and kept continually moist. The advantage of 
sowing them thus early, is that the plants are strong by 
the time the rains set in, and the leaves do not offer to 
the small fly which settles upon them to lay its eggs, the 
nourishment necessary for the young caterpillar when hatch- 
ed. The plants, when about three inches high, should be 
pricked out about two inches apart, into other boxes, and 
lightly covered over with dry thorns to prevent sparrows 
and other small birds from eating them. When large enough 
to be transplanted into nursery beds, use the same precau- 
tion with regard to thorns ; and lastly, place them where 
they are to remain, in rows about eighteen inches apart, 
either on the top of the ridge, or in the hollow — the former 
method in the rains is to be preferred. The soil should be 
light and rich. In the cold season, the precaution of sow- 
ing the seed in boxes is unnecessary, as they grow very 

well in Bmall beds sown broad-cast, and watered at first by 

the hand, after which, when removed, they thrive extremely 
well. If the seed is sown as late as January, you may raise 
a stock of plants, which come but to a small size, and if 

kept in the beds and sheltered from hot winds may be 

transplanted in the rains. They produce good sprouts for 
eating when other vegetables are scarce ; as also the stalks 
of the old cabbages, of which, if towards the end of the rains 
the shoots be carefully stripped off, they may be planted, and 
a succession of cabbages be procured by this means. I have 
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known this plan adopted for years : in fact, in my own gar- 
den, particularly the red cabbage I have cultivated in this 
way for many seasons. 

Ohs . — You cannot be too careful in examining your young 
plants twice or thrive a day in the early part of the season, 
and having all the caterpillars picked off or destroyed. Sugar- 
loaf cabbage and knole-cole are particularly infested with them* 
I found that sprinkling the young plants, after watering, with 
a little black pepper, caused the small green caterpillar to leave 
the plant immediately. Slugs and caterpillars have a great 
aversion to pounded turmeric. 

Capsicum* Sind . Mibchee. — This plant is so well known 
all over India as the large red pepper, that it is hardly ne- 
cessary to describe the method of culture, which merely con- 
sists in sowing the seed broad-cast, and when the plants 
are about six incffes high, putting them either in rows or 
beds eighteen inches apart. The soil should be rich. They 
require watering, and being kept clear of weeds. 

C abbots. Sind. Gajub. — This vegetable is so well known as 
to need little description. The two kinds in general use all 
over the Deccan are the red and yellow— (orange and lemon 
colour); they may be sown at the commencement of the rains, 
broad-cast, in beds of about six feet square, and should be 
thinned, leaving a space of six or eight inches at least 
between each root: this distance is sufficient for your firs^ 
crop, but those that are sown later should have at least 
six inches space allowed between each root. If you wish to 
preserve your carrots until the commencement of the rains, 
in the months of March and April cut off the green tops, 
and let the roots remain in the ground ; this checks their 
growth, and I have by this means had good carrots until the 
middle of July. I found the yellow Cape to answer the best 
for preserving; the seed was not sown until January. They 
bear transplanting well, and may be sown with advantage 
in drills. The soil should be light and good : care must be 
taken, the same as in moving beet not to break the root. 

* The Chinese produce the finest Capsicums I have ever met with. 
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Cauboon. — This resembles the artichoke, but grows much 
higher. The tender stalks and leaves when blanched are used 
for soups and salads, and are cultivated in the same manner 
as the artichoke. 

CAtjlifloweb. — The seed should not be sown until the 
latter end of August, as it does not always head well: 
it requires the same care as the cabbage, and should be 
planted in a similar manner. Bemoving the plants occa- 
sionally prevents their quick growth, and I think if the roots, 
when taken up, were divided into halves, or quarters, before 
being put into the ground, that it would facilitate its going 
to head. The soil in which I have seen the finest heads 
grown was of a greyish description, and the plants had little 
water given to them. In England the market gardeners 
seldom water cauliflowers, and once in f»ur days is amply 
sufficient in the Deccan : no injury will accrue even if watered 
less frequently. The white broccoli is, I am sure, often taken 
for the cauliflower in this country, and I have seen heads 
large enough to be divided into two dishes, and then form 
a sufficiency to cover a dish in general use for vegetables. 
Broccoli, both red and white, should be cultivated in the 
same manner as cauliflower. 

Celery. — The seed may be put down at the commencement 
of the rains, and, like other plants at that season, is better 
for being first sown in boxes or baskets, for the convenience 
of being removed under shelter, if the weather is bad. W hen the 
plants are about two inches high, they may be pricked out 
into other boxes or baskets, two inches apart, where they 
remain for the first four or five weeks, and then removed into 
beds or rows : to the latter I give the preference at the 
early part of the season; after that put them into square 
beds of six feet, and about twelve inches apart. They then 
grow so close in the leaves that they protect each other’s 
roots from the sun, and keep the beds moist, besides being 
very readily blanched, merely requiring a couple of half cir- 
cular tiles to be put around the stem, tied with string or 
matting; then earth up the sides, which completes the busi- 
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ness. In four or five days you may commence cutting, and 
by transplanting the off-shoots, have a succession the whole 
year round. The plant is yery hardy, and goes to seed 
without any difficulty. 

Celebtac. — Another variety of celery, and is to be managed 
precisely in the same manner. It seldom grows above eight 
inches, and mostly spreads upon the ground. The root only 
of this is eaten : it forms rather a large white bulb, nearly 
the size of a parsnip, and has an exceedingly fine flavour. 
The root of the celeriae is used for stews rather than eaten raw. 

Chives. — A species of shallot. Propagated either by slips 
or dividing the roots : this may be done at any season, but 
best after the rains. Nine or ten inches of space must be 
allowed between each bulb. 

Cress. — It is to be sown thick in very narrow drills, about 
one inch deep and a few inches apart. It requires to be 
well watered, and is in season all the year round. It is 
only used for salad ing. The seed is sold in the bazaars, and 
known by the name of Hallim: it should be cut for use 
when two inches high. 

Coriander. Hind. Dhunnia, Kotmeer.— Grown in native gar- 
dens. 

Cucumber, Green and White. — This vegetable is grown 
from seed at all seasons. The plants should never be too 
close. It thrives in all parts of India, and grows with much 
or little water; and being a creeper, if allowed to climb 
over sticks, or trellis work, is more out of the way of 
jackalls and porcupines, who are fond of the fruit. The 
natives grow them in their fields, in the cold season, amongst 
grain of various sorts, and in the sandy beds of rivers 
during the hot weather. 

Egg-Plant, or Bbinjall. Hind, Binegun.— Grown commonly 
in Native gardens ; of this plant there aro many varieties. 

Endive, Curled and Flat-Leaved. — The seed may be sown 
in the earliest part of the rains in beds or boxes ; the plants 

when about two inches high should be pricked out into beds, 

t * 
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or sown in drills. They should not be nearer than one foot, 
and when grown to their full size, must be tied up to 
bleach. If in the rains, it is requisite that the plants should 
be every now and then opened, to let off the water that 
may have collected inside the plants, otherwise they soon 
decay. The method adopted in England of placing a board 
on the plants for the purpose of bleaching, will not succeed 
here, as the white ants attack them, and the board stopping 
the free circulation of air, prevents their growth and causes 
decay immediately. 

Fennel. — Grows in great abundance in all parts of India. 
It is often confounded with aniseed. It may be sown in 
beds, or rows, and does not require any particular care. It has 
a perennial root, the stem dies as soon as it has given seed. 

Gaelic. Hind. Lussun — This is common all over India, 
and may be grown from seed or roots — the latter method 
is most in practice. One of the bulbs is broken and the 
cloves taken out and planted in beds about four inches apart : 
no particular care is required save watering and keeping clear 
of weeds. When the leaves dry and wither, then take up 
the roots and preserve in a safe place. 

Gingeb. Hind. Adruck. — Is a native of India, and is 
sown at the commencement of the rains in beds of about 
six feet square, and in a rich cultivated soil. The planting 
consists in dividing part of the green root, which the natives 
first soak in a mixture of cow-dung and water ; it is then 
planted about two inches deep and about one foot apart; 
it requires a great deal of water, and to be kept clear of 
weeds. When the stalks dry, the ginger may be taken up, 
although it is sometimes left in the ground for a couple of 
years. It is better for remaining twelve months, and must 
be watered during the dry season. 

House Radish.— I have never seen the plant in India:* 
a substitute is the scraped root of the moringa, which grows 


* I have since heard it is, and has been, grown in Candeish. 
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wild ; and the pods, when young, are used as a vegetable, 
both boiled and in curries. The tree is easily propagated by 
seed, and only requires watering for a few months when first 
sown. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. — This is a species of sun-flower, 
and is, I believe, a native of south America. It goes to 
seed generally in October and November, and may be raised 
from it, or by dividing the root, planting them the same as 
potatoes. They should be put down in January or February, 
and will require occasional watering until the rains, when 
they make their appearance. As the plants grow they must 
be well earthed up, and if very tall, may probably require 
to be supported with sticks. This vegetable is ripe as soon 
as the stalk withers, and the best method of preserving them 
is to let the roots remain in the ground, — that is, if the 
white ants and other insects do not attack them. If you 
are obliged to take them up, keep them in a safe place, in 
earth, watering them occasionally. To sow them, put 
either a half or a whole one, at a foot distance, in rows, 
the same as potatoes, and attend to them in like manner. 

Leeks. — The seed may be sown at the commencement of 
the rains, or after, in beds, broad- cast. When about six 
inches high they require transplanting into large beds, or 
rows, at least one foot apart : they go to seed in the course 
of six months, and grow very well in all parts of the Deccan. 

Lemon Grass, or Sweri Bush. — This is a fine aromatic 
grass, and flourishes well in any good soil. It is propa- 
gated by slips from the root, and only requires watering. 
It is used as an infusion. 

Lettuce. — There are various sorts : the most esteemed 
are the cabbage, red and brown cos-lettuce. For early salad- 
ing the seed may be sown at the commencement of the 
rains, although neither are in perfection until the cold season. 
They are mostly raised in small beds, and then transplanted 
into others at about one foot apart, or on ridges around 
other vegetables ; they do not require any particular care. 
The ground should be light and rich, and when the plants 
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are of a sufficient size they should be tied up ; and this 
may be done with shreds of plantain- leaf or twine. 

Love-Apple, or Tomato. — The produce of South America— 
a genus of the same Family as potatoes. There are two sorts, 
single aud double : they may be sown immediately the rains 
commence, in beds ; afterwards transplanted in row r s, two 
fbet apart, and trailed upon sticks of a strong description. 
If the soil is good, they will grow to seven or eight feet 
in height. The double, which are the finest, if sown in 
June, ripen in October. The lower branches should be pruned, 
and a succession of crops may be kept up until April. 
The small single tomato, with a slight protection from the 
dry winds, will continue until the rains. 

Marjoram. — A native of India, and is very easily reared, 
in beds or pots, either by slips from the roots, or seed. 
It is used for flavoring ragouts, sauces, &c. 

Melon. — The rock, green, and musk, {Kind. Khubbooza) 
are all sown in the Deccan at the same time, — generally 
in beds of rivers where the soil is light and sandy. They 
are very seldom sown in gardens. The seed is put down 
in November, three or four together, with as rich manure 
as can be procured. The plants must not be close together 
— a distance of from six to eight feet is generally allowed. 
They come in about March, and continue until the rains. 
In Bombay they are in season the same time, and a second 
crop is grown during the rains : this is not the case in 
the Deccan. The water melon (Kind. Turbooza) is also 
to be had at the same time, and grown in a similar manner. 
The seed should always • be preserved from the finest and 
richest-flavored fruit, and is better for being three or four 
years old. The green melon I think the finest flavored, 
although many of the others are very good. I attribute the 
melons growing finer in the sandy beds of rivers to the 
temperature being more equal about the roots than it is 
in beds in the garden — especially during the night. 

Mint. Kind . Podeena. — There are three sorts, Spear-mint 
Pepper-mint, and Penny Boyal. The first is generally used 
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for culinary purposes : it may be propagated by layers, or 
cuttings, or parting of the roots ; it requires a moderate 
proportion of water. In the rains a small black caterpillar 
attacks the leaves, and will destroy the whole bed if not 
removed by hand, or flooding the beds, when the insect 
becomes detached from the leaves, and is easily destroyed. 

Moeel. — This species of Fungus is found at the latter end 
of the rains, and generally dug out of white ants’ nests. 

Obs. — The wholesome sorts of mushroom are readily dis- 
tinguished by being of a pink or flesh color in the gills, 
changing to a darker color as they get older ; they have 
also a peculiar sweet smell : and another criterion of their 
being edible is the outer skin pealing off easily. 

Mushboom. Hind. Koodrutteb. — Commonly found all over 
the country during and after the rains. 

Mustard. Hind . Raie, East India.— This is of two sorts, 
white and black : the former is generally cultivated for salad, 
and is grown in a similar manner to cress ; the black 
mustard seed is used for sauces, pickles, and oil. 

Nasturtium. — This is either grown from cuttings or seed, 
and merely requires to be protected from the hot winds to 
be in flower all the year round ; it grows much better in 
beds than pots. The flower and leaf are eaten mixed with 
other salads, and the seeds when green are pickled. 

Node-Cole — Is a plant of the cabbage species, and must 
be sown exactly in the same manner as that recommended for 
cabbage, broccoli, &c. It comes in early, and remains in season 
until April. If watered during the hot weather and taken 
care of, it will, when the rains commence, throw out sprouts, 
and form other knole-cole on the old stalk, which may either 
be used, or slipped off and planted: they will not be so 
fine as those raised from seed, yet are fit for use. 

Onions. Hind. Peeaz.— This vegetable is common all over 
India, and is sown broadcast. When about six inches high 
it is pricked out into beds six fingers’ breadth apart ; they 
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are sown at almost all seasons of the year, and go to seed 
without difficulty. 

Obachb, or Mountain Spinagb Of these there are 

several varieties, commonly known as red and green sag — 
the leaves are slightly acid; both sorts are boiled as spinage, 
but the red is most esteemed. 

Propagatet} by seed — no particular soil required. 

Parsley. — Is cultivated from seed : may be sown in beds 
or rows, where it is to remain. The plants, when about 
two or three inches high, should be thinned, and a space 
of at least a foot left between each. It will, if watered 
and taken care of, continue all the year round. A good 
plan is occasionally to cut down the leaves to within four 
inches of the root, as it makes the parsley throw out young 
and fresh leaves. It bears transplanting well. Always give 
the preference to Europe seed. The common parsley of the 
country is very insipid. The roots of parsley are much used 
in French cookery. 

* 

Parsnips. — This vegetable is very difficult to rear, as it 
does not often happen that the seeds come up ; they should 
be sown broad-cast in beds of a rich soil, and the plants, 
when of a sufficient size, carefully thinned, leaving a space 
of one foot between each plant, and removing all weeds. 
They may be transplanted, but it must be done with the 
same care as recommended for beet-root. The proper time 
for sowing the seed is the latter end of July, and they will 
come in during March and April. It goes to seed freely, 
but the roots grown from it were by no means fine the 
second year. 

Peas. Hind . Buttana. — The large white, green, and brown, 
are now the common pea in the Deccan ; the latter sort are 
boiled and eaten often in the shell. Peas may be sown in 
the beginning of June, and continued at pleasure until Fe- 
bruary, when the weather becomes warm and the stalks 
dry up, although I have known peas to be had much later 
in the sheltered gardens in the city of Aurungabad* The 
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method of sowing is very simple : they should not be too 
thin, or placed deeper in drills than two inches, and a 
space of three feet between the rows. I generally sow my 
first crop in double rows, with a space of a foot between : 
when they are ready to climb, Inearth up both sides well, 
leaving room for the water to run in the middle. I then 
place good strong sticks in the centre of the rows, and 
on the outer side of each lay good old manure, after which 
little trouble is required. Keeping them free from weeds 
is of course essential, and if you wish to preserve the seed, 
take care and remove any of the plants that appear of a 
different kind when in blossom ; also' draw out all the thin 
and bad looking plants, to prevent the pollen impregnating the 
good, and if this seed be the produce of the rain crop, 
you will find that if sown again in the cold weather they 
will be much finer and last longer than the seeds of the 
former season. I was led to observe this from seeds that had 
fallen and grown up of themselves. If you sow for late crops, 
I recommend their being put down in single rows, and the 
lines from east to west: this enables the sun to act upon 
the whole, and tends to prevent mildew from damp on the 
stalks. In growing crops that you do not intend to stick, it is 
advisable to put brushwood on one side for them to creep 
over, and prevent much loss iu seed from damp and otherwise. 

Potatoes. Hind. Aloo. — This vegetable, now so generally 
cultivated all over the Deccan, was a few years ago con- 
fined to Surat and Seroor. The former was generally the 
finer, and could only be had during the cold season ; but 
now the potatoes are grown all the year round : on the 
Neilgherry and Mahabuleshwar hills they are in abundance. 
They should be planted in rows about one foot apart, and 
five or six inches deep ; the space between each row, if 
ground can be spared, eighteen inches, otherwise a foot. 
The ground should be light and loamy, and as little infest- 
ed with white ants as possible. They can be sown at the 
commencement of the rains, but the spot should be selected 
where the water cannot lodge, but be easily let off ; which may 
be done by keeping the end of the channel between the 
ridges open. At this season plant your potatoes on the 
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top of the ridges, and do not water them unless necessary, 
as too much water makes them run to stalk. If your ground 
has not been well ploughed previous to the rains setting 
in, and all the weeds destroyed, the chance is your crop will 
fail ; but should you have your ground ready, take your 
potatoes, intended for seed, and cut them into pieces, taking 
care that each slice has at least two eyes in it; and as 
you cut the slices, whilst fresh, dip the cut side of each into 
wood-ashes, and let them dry well, which takes place in a few 
hours : this I think prevents the white ants* attack. Sow each 
slice from nine to twelve inches apart, and place by the side of 
each a small clove of garlic, which in some measure tends to 
prevent the attack of a large grub very destructive to the plant. 

Obs . — Here I think I am in error with respect to the 
grub, as the insect’s eggs must be in the manure when 
added to the soil, and I have little doubt but that if the 
manure was previously worked up with the soil two or three 
times during the hot season, and exposed to the heat of 
the sun, the eggs would be destroyed: or the same pur- 
pose might be effected with a little fresh lime. I am sure 
the caterpillar does not travel to the plant. 

The finest crops in the Deccan are sown from the beginning 
of October to the latter end of December, and this last 
crop will be found the most productive. Fine crops of 
potatoes have been grown where hemp has been first sown, 
and when about two feet high ploughed up into the ground. 
If, when your potatoes are about flowering, you perceive 
any of the stalks wither, carefully open the earth and look 
for a grub, which you may be certain is feeding upon it — 
of course destroy it. "When these grubs are very numerous, 
it is necessary to search all the drooping plants daily : my 
idea is, that the larvae is brought with the manure, and is 
the deposit of a beetle— however, nothing can be done but 
destroying them. I have heard recommended a bag with a 
small quantity of assafoetida to be placed in the water-course, 
as a remedy, when the plants were being irrigated. Here again 
is another insect which deposits its egg on the stalk of 
the plant. In the rains a small caterpillar eats its way into 
the stalk above the ground, when the plant immediately 
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droops: tho remedy is to remove the whole. Be careful 
at all seasons to keep the stalks well earthed up, and let 
the potatoes have a moderate supply of water — of course 
the season must be your guide. I one year, at Kunhur, 
raised a very fine crop of potatoes during the rains, by 
sowing them on ridges, and only watered them at first in 
consequence of want of rain: they were sown in the begin- 
ning of July, and a few taken up in September (the latter 
end). Some of the potatoes weighed from five to seven 
ounces, and were equal to any I have seen grown on the hills. 

In the latter end of August, by way of experiment, I 
tore off shoots from the lower end of the stalks, when 
they were abundant, and planted them in rows, the \ same 
distance as for seed ; and in November, on taking them 
up, was gratified by finding four or five large potatoes pro- 
duced by each stalk, the size of a duck egg. This plan 
I strongly recommend to those persons who may not be 
able to get fresh seed after the rains. 1 did not find that 
the rows of potatoes from which the slips were taken pro- 
duced fewer potatoes in consequence, as I weighed the 
whole and kept a memorandum in my journal. 

Pumpkin. Hind. Kuddoo — Bed and White. — This vegeta- 
ble grows in great abundance in all parts of the Deccan. 
It is much esteemed both by Europeans and natives. It 
is generally sown at the commencement of the rains, afid 
requires no particular care ; the soil should be light and 
good. When young, about the size of a goose egg, if cut 
and boiled, it will be found to resemble the artichoke-bottom 
dressed in the same way. 

Purslane. Pobtulaca Sativa and Olebacea. Hind . 
Choolee. — Bound stem, fleshy leaves, and slightly acid. It is 
used as an ingredient in salads. It is reared by seeds sown at 
the commencement of the rains, and will thrive in any soil. 

Badish, Hind. Moollee. — This vegetable may be sown 
at the commencement of the rains, either in beds broad- 
cast, or on ridges of beds where other vegetables have been 
planted. I prefer the ridges in the rainy season, as I think 
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they grow better. You may continue to sow them until 
February. The turnip-radishes are of various colours — white, 
red, Spanish black, and purple: also long white, red, and 
purple. The seed should be trodden in, or beaten down, 
and then a good watering given to them. When about 
three inches high, they must be carefully thinned, leaving 
at least a space of five fingers’ breadth between each plant. 
They take from three to five weeks to come to perfection, 
and require a good share of watering. The seed pods are 
often used for pickles when green. 

Rosemary. — This plant is an evergreen, and highly aromatic, 
and . grown precisely the same as lavender, or oyster-plant. 

Sage. — A perennial, native of the South of Europe; it 
grows in all the gardens, and is propagated by seeds, layers, 
and slips, without any difficulty. It is used for seasoning. 

Scobzonera and Salsapy.* — This is a long milky-juced 
root. Grows without any difficulty after the rains. It is 
an annual from the South of Europe. It should be sown 
either in beds, broad-cast, or planted out in rows at a dis- 
tance of a foot apart. The root when boiled and dressed 
is rather a delicate vegetable. It comes to perfection in 
three or four months. 

Shallot. Kind. Gundhund. — Propagated in the same 
way as the chive. 

Sorrel, — This is grown by sowing the seed broad-cast and 
thinning the plants to the distance of eight or ten inches 
from one another. It may be sown at the commencement 
of the rains. 

Spinagb. — The produce of what country unknown. It may 
be sown in the rains, but it succeeds best in the cold 
season: it should be sown in lines a foot apart, or in 
beds, broad-cast, lightly covered over. It requires a moder- 
ate share of irrigation. The native vegetable, called seo 
pollok, when boiled and dressed, very much resembles it. 

* Salsa* y. — T his is the black scorzoncra, and requires the same treatment. 
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Spinage, New Zealand.— Ib a hardy annual, with fleshy 
leaves and numerous branches. Asa spinage it is as valuable 
as the Orache. If watered, grows freely, and produces leaves 
in the hottest weather. 

Thyme. Thymus Yulgaeis. Rind. Eepab.— Very delicate 
plant to rear. Is beBt performed by seed, but it may be 
increased by slips, and dividing the root. It requires a rich 
soil, and the space of six inches between each plant. Best 
grown in pots. 

TuRNirs, Annual. — The produce of Britain. They are culti- 
vated in all parts of the Deccan at the commencement of the 
rains and the cold weather. They continue until the latter 
end of February, and go to seed . easily. The soil should 
be rich and light, and they may be sown broad-cast, and 
then transplanted, either in rows or ridges, and a space of 
at least six fingers’ breadth allowed between each. In the 
rains a small caterpillar is bred on the leaves, which, if not 
removed, will destroy the whole. The sorts are white, and 
red; one species grows above the ground. 

Vegetable Mabbow, ob Squash. Rind. Suppaba Boombo. — 
This is a very delicate vegetable of the Gourd species. The 
crooked-necked, when about six inches long, is well flavour- 
ed, but soon gets hard and stringy. The pear-shaped is the 
best of any, but must be dressed when young. 

Propagation only by seed, and the plants should never be 
removed, but remain where sown, only thinning the weakly ones. 

The soil should be a rich loam, the same as for cucumbers. 
Train the plant on sticks. It is often necessary to fertilize 
the female blossoms, by approaching the anthers of the male 
flower when charged with pollen. 

Wateb Cbess. — A native of Great Britain. Is generally 
raised from slips. It thrives best in running streams, and is 
to be had all the year round. It is grown from seed in 
beds near a water-course, and the supply may be kept up 
for any length of time. A small black caterpillar is very 
destructive to it: the only remedy is flooding the plants for 
a short time. 
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GARDENER’S CALENDAR 

FOR 

MADRAS AND BANGALORE. 


JANUARY. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature ^ 75 '6 — Average fall of rain , 129 inches. 

The season is too far advanced to sow the generality of 
vegetables with much prospect of success ; but turnips, car- 
rots, love-apples, vegetable-marrow, lettuce, endive, *4dish, 
mustard and cress, spinage, and Nepaul spinage, may be 
sown during all this month; also successive crops of cabbage 
and knol-khole every fortnight. Turnips are said to succeed 
best when placed in rows ; they should be thinned to a dis- 
tance of six inches from each other. Carrots rarely Bucceed 
well when planted at this season : they should be thinned, but 
not transplanted, except when required for seed. Love-apples, 
when two or three inches high, should be planted out in beds 
at five inches apart : afterwards transplant in rows two feet 
from each other with a frame-work to run upon. Yegetable- 
marrow should be sown in rich light soil : earth up the stems 
as they increase, and peg down the leading branches at a joint. 
Lettuce and endive should be planted in boxes, and transplant- 
ed at one foot apart from each other ; they may also be sown 
in beds, and thinned to the proper distance : a few days be- 
fore use they should be blanched. Radish, mustard, and cress, 
may be sown every week or ten days ; the two last througb- 
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eat the year. Spinage, to be sown in beds, and thinned until 
the plants are one foot apart. Nepaul spinage should be 
planted in rows, with trellis work to run over. This Vege- 
table continues to flower and bring forth fresh leaves through- 
out the year, and requires no care. Cabbage and knol-khole 
should be planted in boxes, and transplanted into beds about 
three or four inches apart iu three weeks or a month. They 
may be transplanted a second or third time, especially the 
latter. When transplanted for the last time, they should be 
put in well manured trenches, at two feet from each other. 
Horse manure and ground bones are strongly recommended 
for all the cabbage tribe. With care, cabbage and knol-khole 
may be procured during every month in the year. 

Cape, or English seed potatoes may be planted during the 
first week of this month ; and, if the season prove cool, they 
may be expected to arrive at considerable perfection. The 
early part of December is a more favourable time for plant- 
ing potatoes ; but it is hardly possible to procure fresh seed- 
potatoes from England before the beginning of January. 

I4 this month the following vegetables and fruits are some- 
times procurable in the market, in small quantities and at 
high prices, — carrots, turnips, cabbage, knol-khole, beet-root, 
salad, negro-salad, Bombay and country onions, Surat onions, 
beans, country beans, double beans, Vellore beans, French 
beans, white beans, Goa beaus and peas, (the last always 
dear, and seldom good,) pumplemose, Manilla and camala orange, 
chota orange, country orange, pomegranate, guavas, apples, 
limes, jack fruit, figs, red plantain, yellow plantain, thur- 
merten fruit, bilimbi, and occasionally mangoes. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean of the thermometer, 70. — Quantify of rain measured t none. 

In this month, most of the culinary vegetables are in great 
perfection. Grapes, apples, pine-apples, and also a few straw- 
berries and peaches, are iu season. Such apple trees as have 
finished bearing) may be pruned, although it would be better 
to delay it until the ensuing month. Sow seeds of such 
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vegetables as peas, radish, spinage, &c., that do not require 
more than three months to come to perfection. This is a 
good month for altering or making a garden, laying walks, 
&c. Open th$ roots of vine trees. 


FEBRUARY. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 77*7. — Average fall of rain , 0*04 inches. 

The remarks on last month apply generally to this ; but 
there is less chance of success in rearing vegetables, as they 
seldom acquire much strength before the hot winds set in. 
Turnips and carrots rarely succeed; but radish, mustard and 
cress, lettuce, endive, Bpinage, and the cabbage tribe, should 
all be planted in this month, and throughout the year. 

All the fruits, vegetables, and flowers, mentioned as pro- 
curable in the market in January, may be had in greater 
perfection, and cheaper, during this month. 

In the beginning of the month peas are plentiful ; and 
with care the following may be obtained of good quality: — 
Jerusalem artichokes, asparagus, duflin beans, French beans, 
scarlet runners, beet-root, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauli- 
flowers, celery (in great perfection,) endive, lettuce, knol- 
khole, onions, parsnips, spinage, turnips, and yams ; also the 
following fruits, — custard apples, Brazil gooseberries, guavas, 
lemons, mangoes, mulberries, pumplemose, raspberries, sapa- 
dilloes, tomatas, and occasionally apples. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature , 7H - — ra * n ' 

In this month, pine-apples, peaches, grapes, and strawber- 
ries, may be had in great abundance and perfection. A few 
apples remain. Dahlia seeds should be sown, towards the 
end of the month, in situations protected from the burning 
winds of the two ensuing months : the old roots should al- 
so bo planted in large pots of sand, covered with some fer- 
menting vegetable matter, to induce them to send out shoots. 
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Very few vegetables can be sown with advantage this month. 
Graft peaches and apples, and prune apple trees. 

MARCH. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 80'8 . — Average fall of rain, 0 70 inches. 

Pew vegetables come to any perfection that are sown 
in this month, but it is desirable to sow successive crops 
of cabbage and knol-khole, which may be planted in beds 
that are partly protected from the sun, and transplanted in- 
to rows as required. With care, salad may be grown in 
this month, and generally throughout the year. 

In the market, brinjals, carrots, and turnips, may be pro- 
cured in considerable quantities, and pretty good. Turnips 
are generally very stringy towards the end of March. Coun- 
try radish, and all kinds of country greens, may be had 
in large quantities ; but no fruits can be obtained in the 
market, except the red and white plantain, which are always 
in season. 

BANGALORE. 

[Mean temperature , 80. — Quantity of rain measured , 2± inches . 

During this month, the roots of apple trees should be open- 
ed by those who approve of that system, and very strong 
manure should be applied. Strawberries, grapes and peaches, 
are in season. The ground should be dug about the roots 
of vines. The dahlias sown last month will require trans- 
planting, and the shoots should be separated from the old 
roots. Plant tuberose roots. Beet-root and celery are in 
perfection. The winds and hot air of this month being 
very injurious to vegetation, as few seeds as possible should 
be sown. 


APRIL. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 80-37 . — Average fall of rain, 0*40 inches. 

The remarks on March apply equally to this month ; but 
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ft8 the hot season advances, the chances of success in rearing 
most kinds of vegetables diminish. Melons and cucumbers 
should be sown during this month. Sow melons in rich 
light soil, giving the plants plenty of room to run. When 
they have made four leaves stop them by pinching off the 
leading bud ; they will then produce two lateral shoots, 
which stop in a similar manner: and so continue to treat 
each new formed shoot, stopping it at the second or third 
joint. When the plants begin to show fruit, stop the fruit- 
ing branches two joints before the fruit. Cover the ground 
with leaves or straw, to keep the roots cool, and to prevent 
the fruit from becoming spotted. 

In this month yellow and red plantains, pine-apples, grapes, 
pumplemoBes, chota and camala oranges, are procurable in 
the market. Carrots, turnips, beans, and eabbages, are redu- 
ced in quantity, and tbeir prices are considearable. Brinjals, 
radishes, water pumpkins, pavekab, peerkengah, and greens, 
are to be had iu abundance. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature , 80 $. — Quantity of rain measured , 3| inches. 

Sow all flower-seeds to come to perfection in July and 
August. They will be refreshed by the early rains, called 
mango showers, and there is generally rain in Mysore 
during June. Sow every kind of vegetable seed. As the 
mango will be in flower, if requisite, spread some manure 
round the roots of the trees, slightly stirring the soil. 
Shift the dahlias. Sow wheat. Plant potatoes. The flower 
buds should be dry this month, as the scorching sun will very 
effectually destroy the weeds. 

MAY. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 86*8 .—Average fall of rain , 0*77 inches. 

Melons, cucumbers, love-apples, and Nepaul spinage, may 
be sown during this month; also successive crops of the 
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cabbage tribe, and mustard and cress. Mangoes, oranges, 
pine apples, pumplemoses, red and yellow plantains, and grapes, 
are supplied abundantly. Brinjals, greens, peerkengab, drum- 
stick or moorongakaw ; and in flowers, all sorts of mallgay 
flowers are to be had plentifully in the market. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature , 81 . — Quantity of rain measured, 3 inches. 

Repeat the Bowing of last month, or it may be deferred 
till next month. Transplant the seeds of vegetables sown 
last month, and prepare the beds for the final transplant- 
ing of knol-khole, cabbage, and cauliflower, watering the soil 
richly. The dahlias should now be turned out of the pots 
into the open ground, in a sandy well manured soil. Sow 
some cotton seed. 


JUNE. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 88 . — Average fall of rain , 146 inches. 

If the season is at all favourable, this is a very desirable 
time to sow the first crop of celery, beet-root, and aspara- 
gus, in boxes, for transplanting towards the latter end of 
August or beginning of September. 

Cabbage seed may be sown in boxes in all this month. 
If the weather be favorable for transplanting, they should 
be put out in beds in the following month, and finally 
transplanted in August. In ordinary seasons good cabbage 
may be procured in this manner during the whole of Octo- 
ber, November, and December, by which time peas and 
other vegetables become abundant. If the weather should 
continue very hot during September, without showers, the 
plant should be kept in the boxes until the end of Sep* 
tember or beginning of October. 

As it is desirable to get Btrong celery plants before the 
monsoon, fresh seed should be sown every fortnight from 
the middle of June until the end of October. Beet also 
should be sown in successive crops, and transplanted once 
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or twice. This vegetable is not likely to be injured by the 
heavy rains of the monsoon. Asparagus seed should be 
sown in boxes towards the latter end of the month, and 
transplanted in November, in rows two feet apart, and the 
plants one feet from each other. The soil should be mixed 
with a large portion of rotten horse manure : it is scarce- 
ly possible to make the ground too rich for asparagus. 
Presh asparagus seed should be sown whenever procurable, 
and especially between the end of June and the beginning 
of December. 

In this month mangoes, oranges, pine-apples, pumplemoses, 
plantains, pomegranates, cucumbers, melons, green melons, 
and limes, are abundantly supplied, at low prices, in the 
market. Carrots, turnips, cabbage, and other European vege- 
tables, are scarce and dear; but pavekah, podalongah, greens, 
and brinjals, are procurable in small quantities. 

The following fruits and vegetables are also to be had 
in this month : — custard apples, sapadilloes, lemons, mangosteens, 
parsnip 8, salad, and vegetable marrow. 


BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 76 . — Quantity of rain measured, 4- inches. 

The directions for this month are very similar in many 
respects to those given for April and May, in order to have 
the flowers and vegetables later in the season. Mangoes 
are in great perfection. Stake the dahlias put into the ground 
last month. The Natives plough their ground and sow the 
earthnut. The white grub of the cricket is often very nu- 
merous this month, and commits dreadful havoc. This is 
the best month for sowing seeds from England, &c., provided 
they arrive in the two or three preceding months, but in 
general it is advisable to sow them as soon as they are un- 
packed. The fields for hay should be scratched by the native 
plough and manured. Cuttings and suckers, of chrysanthe- 
mums, if taken off and planted in small pots, will flower in 
September. 
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JULY. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 85' 7 . — Average fall of rain, 3 73 incite. 

In this month, it is desirable to sow celery, beet, knol-khole, 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, asparagus, endive, lettuce, carrots, 
and turnips. 

Celery. — Sow in boxes in this and the two following 
months. Remove to beds when about three inches high, 
and into trenches, as required, after being a month in the 
beds. The trenches should be 2£ feet deep, filled up with 
a foot of light soil and stable manure, and afterwards gra- 
dually, as the plant grows, with light soil, till within about 
six inches of the top. Water for the first two months with 
the hand, after which they may be occasionally flooded. 

Another way . — Having sown and transplanted as above, re- 
move into trenches four feet apart, and about 18 inches 
deep, nearly filled with horse manure and rich earth. As 
the plant grows, bank up into ridges, with light soil. By 
this method the root of the plant, and not the stem, is 
watered when flooded. 

Knol khole, Cabbage, Cauliplower, aitd Broccoli.— Sow 
in boxes during this and five following months. Remove in 
beds when two inches high, and transplant the cabbage and 
knol-khole twice, and cauliflower and broccoli at least three 
times, allowing the growth of a couple of new leaves between 
each planting. 

/ 

Asparagus. — Sow in beds in July, and remove the plants 
in November into raised beds of one or two rows. When 
the berries become red, cut the plants two inches above the 
ground and dress the tops, when they will be ready to cut 
in ten days. By dressing the beds in succession, asparagus 
may be produced for the table all the year. Stable manure 
is the best, and the plant should invariably be watered by 

the hand, and never flooded except in the hot. wind season* 
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Plants if taken care of will produce for eight or ten years; 
they should however be wintered (roots cleared of the earth 
and exposed for some days,) and the ground dressed, every 
second year. 

Lettuce and Endive.— Sow in boxes and pots surrounded 
with water till the plants appear, otherwise the small red 
ant will destroy them : plant out as required, and tie up 
a few days before you cut for use. Black Town, or St. 
Thom6 manure is the best. 

i 

C abbots.— Sow in a light deep sandy soil. 

Turnips. — Sow in a rich soil well manured. 

Peas. — Should the fall of rain be considerable throughout 
June, and in the early part of this month, a few peas may 
be sown once a fortnight until the monsoon, but the plants 
die so soon after they begin to pod, even in the moat fa- 
vourable seasons, that the produce is generally less in quan- 
tity than the seed sown. 

In the market, all European vegetables are scarce and 
dear this month. Brinjals, greens, vendakaw, and other native 
vegetables, are supplied in small quantities, Mangoes and 
pine-apples are getting out of season. Plantains, cucumbersi 
and melons, are plentiful. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 75 . — Quantity of rain measured, 4 inches. 

Mangoes still continue till towards the end of the month ; 
young plants should then be grafted, and the trees pruned 
as soon as they have done bearing, as that is the only 
time when it can be done with impunity. Cuttings of all 
trees and shurbs should be put in this month, as well as 
slips of artichokes, which, as soon as they have established 
themselves, Bhould be cut down close to the ground. The 
Natives generally sow the raggy and cholum 9 prepare the 
ground for rice, and plant cuttings of sugar cane. Flower 
and vegetable seeds may still be sown, and in regular sear 
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sons the cabbage tribe of the first and second sowings should 
be finally transplanted. The first crop of hay is cut this 
month. 


AUGUST. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 84' 6 — Average fall of rain , 4*76 inches. 

Successive crops of all the vegetables sown in July should 
be planted this month, more especially celery and beet, which 
should be fit to transplant a second time before the ihon* 
soon. These two vegetables are less likely to suffer by ex“ 
cessive rain than most others. Artichokes should be sown 
in beds during this month, three inches between each seed, 
so as to allow the removal of the plants in November 
without disturbing the roots. To propagate by suckers, take 
off the suckers, and prick them out six inches apart ; and 
when they become well rooted, transplant into deep rich soil, 
setting them two feet apart. If large, suckers may be 
planted at once where they are intended to remain. 

To prevent artichokes running to leaf, and producing small 
heads, when the plants are from ten to fifteen inches high 
cut them off close to the ground, and eover them over with 
light dry old manure; when they have advanced a few in- 
ches repeat the operation. If the young plants are tied up 
for a few days before being cut off, they will become blanch- 
ed, and may be eaten as salad. 

French beans and scarlet runners may be sown during 
this month, and until February. They should be planted in 
rows two feet apart, north and south, and be well supported 
with sticks, or with an arched bamboo trellis, which is very 
ornamental. 

European vegetables continue scarce and dear. Brinjals, 
greens, and other native vegetables, are to be had. Mangoes, 
pine-apples, and oranges, are very scarce. Plantains continue 
in abundance. 
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BANGALORE. 


Mean temperature , 74.— Quantify of rain measured, 5| inches. 

Oranges, loquats, and alligator pears, in season. Insects 
are excessively numerous and destructive. The orange tribe 
should be budded and inarched, and propagated by gooties. 
Plant beds with early strawberries. Still sow a few vege- 
table and flower seeds. Continue grafting mangoes. Trans- 
plant cotton. Propagate carnations and pinks by layers. Be- 
gin collecting seeds of early flowering annuals. Dahlias are 

in perfection. 


SEPTEMBER. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 83*7 . — Average fall of rain, 5' 30 inches. 

Continue to sow all the vegetables mentioned for August. 
Transplant cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, beet, celery, endive, 
and lettuce. Two or three crops of peas may be sown 
during this month, if the weather is favourable, but not 
with much prospect of success. The seed peas that answer 
best in Madras are those grown at Bangalore. 

Peas should be planted in well raised beds, in double rows, 
about two feet apart. They should be watered by hand for 
the first fortnight, and afterwards flooded. Peas require no 

manure, but should be planted in good soil. 

\ 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature , 75. — Quantity of rain measured, 8£ inches. 

Alligator pears and loquats still continue. Apples come 
in. Sow orange seed and alligator pear stones. Yqung potatoes 
in season. The American cotton sown early, in full fruit. Plant 
Cape bulbs, either in the ground, or in very deep pots well 
drained, the turnips and cabbages are much infested by a 
small dark caterpillar, which may be destroyed by sprinkling 
the plants with powdered lime. The rice begins to flower. 
Put down cuttings of geraniums, roses, violets, heart’s-ease, &c. 
Flowers are in great perfection. As most of the peach trees will 
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have lost their leaves, the roots should be opened and ex- 
posed for fourteen days, and then strongly manured. The 
principal crop of hay is cut this month. 


OCTOBER. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 82 0 . — Average fall of rain, IT 12 inches. 

The remarks on last month apply equally to this. Con- 
tinue to sow all kinds of vegetable seeds in boxes; trans- 
plant from the boxes into beds, and immediately after the 
first heavy fall of ram remove into rows and trenches, — 
more particularly celery, beet, cabbage, knol-khole, cauliflow- 
er, and broccoli. Care should be taken in finally transplant- 
ing all the cabbage tribe, to provide against heavy falls of 
rain, by making trenches to carry off the water. Crops of 
peas should be sown every week or ten days from the be- 
ginning of this month until the 10th of December; peas 
sown after that time seldom pod. 

Onions and leeks should be sown during this month 4 in 
light rich earth, carefully covering the seed. When leeks 
are a few inches high, plant them in drills, eighteen inches 
apart, and nine inches plant from plant. As they increase 
in size, draw up the earth to their stems, in order to 
blanch them: leeks are much improved by blanching. 

Sow parsnips in rich deep soil. Trench the ground two 
feet deep ; sow the seeds in drills one foot apart, and thin 
the plants so as to . leave eight inches from each other. 

But few fruits, vegetables, or flowers, are procurable in the 
market this month ; but cabbages, carrots, and spinage, may 
be produced from your own garden with ordinary attention. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature , 74 . — Quantity of rain measured, 4 inches. 

Apples and vegetables are in great perfection. The main 
beds for strawberries should be planted. Vines will begin 
to flower early in the month; the borders should be dug* 
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and well manured. Dahlias will begin to fail in this month. 
As soon as the leaves begin to wither, they should be tak- 
en up with the soil that adheres to them, and kept in a 
dry place. As soon as they have been sufficiently dried, 
they should be packed in boxes of sand till the time for 
planting arrives. The double tuberoses should be similarly 
treated. 

NOVEMBER. 


MADRAS. 


Mean temperature, 78*9 . — Average fall of rain 14*13 inches. 

This is the month for activity in the vegetable gardens, 
as but few things arrive at much perfection which are not 
planted before the end of this month. The principal crops 
of peas should be sown during the first week, and contin- 
ued every three days during the month ; also French beans, 
scarlet runners, broad beans, and Windsor beans: the two 
last have rarely succeeded in Madras. Sow beet, knol-khole, 
cabbage, broccoli, and cauliflower, in boxes: transplant from 
boxeB into beds, and remove from beds into rows. Trans- 
plant celery and remove into trenches. Plant out artichokes 
and asparagus. Broccoli and cauliflower seed planted on the 
25th of this month, and transplanted on the 20th Decem- 
ber, in a sandy soil, with a small quantity of horse dung 
soil with common manure, produced fine heads on the 18th 
of February. They were watered by hand for the first 
fortnight, and afterwards flooded in the usual way. 

Potatoes should be sown towards the end of this month. 
They should be planted in light red soil in which no horse 
dung is mixed. The potatoes should be cut according to 

the number of eyes, taking care that each piece is of 

sufficient size. When planted, not more than one inch or 

one and a half inches of soil should be placed over it ; 
and it should not be watered oftener than once in four 
days, even during the hottest weather. As it grows up, 
the soil should be banked up to the stalk. Great care 
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should be taken not to give too much water, and not to 
put too much soil upon the potatoe when first planted. 

It has lately been recommended to plant potatoes whole 
instead of cutting them as formerly : it is also said that 
the produce is much increased by taking off the flowers as 
they form ; but potatoes flower so seldom in Madras,, that 
it is hardly possible to offer a practical opinion on the subject. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature , 72 . — Quantity of rain measured, 2£ inches . 

Apples are still in season. This is the last month in which 
the generality of vegetables can be sown with advantage. 
Sow the casuarina and other tree seeds. This is a good month 
to lay in a stock of manure, and prepare composts for the 
next year. The larger kinds of perennial water-flowers should 
be taken up, and reduced in size and re-planted. 


DECEMBER. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 76*4 .—Average fall of rain , 4'61 inches. 

In the beginning of the month sow French beans, scarlet 
runners, broad and Windsor-beans. Peas sown in this month 
rarely pod, although they grow luxuriantly. Plant out celery 
from boxes to beds, and remove from beds to trenches. Sow 
cabbages and knol-kholes, and transplant as above. Vege- 
table marrow may be sown in the early part of this month 
in light rich soil. Earth up the stems of the plants as they 
increase in growth, and peg the leading branches down at 
a joint, and they will strike root. 

Potatoes may be planted until the end of this month ; but 
those sown during the first fortnight are most likely to suc- 
ceed. Seed potatoes procured from England or the Cape, 
are greatly to be preferred to those grown in this country. 
When potatoes are planted whole, the produce is finer than 
when they are divided into two or three pieces; but the 
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•am© number of potatoes yield a larger crop by the latter 
than by the former method. Cape potatoes planted on the 
18th of December made their appearance on the 30th of that 
month, and were ripe on the 16th of March. _ Potatoes should 
be planted in beds fully exposed to the sun. In rather shady 
places the crop is small, and when altogether excluded from 
the direct rays of the sun, they produce nothing. 

European vegetables are scarce during the early part of 
the month ; but all sorts of pavekah, pumpkin, water pumpkin, 
brinjals, podalangaw, sweet potatoe, or velly kelingoo, saury 
kelingoo, yams, aivully kelingoo, and leno vulty kelingoo, are 
plentifully supplied in the markets. Fruits are scarce, except 
plantains, guavas, and oranges. The saminthee flower and 
rose are to be had in great abundance. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 69. — $ inch of rain measured. 

Apples are still in season. Young trees should be grafted, and 
cuttings put down to graft seedlings on. All vegetables in 
season. A good month for sowing melon and cucumber seed, 
as well as peas, radish, and spinage, but very few other vege- 
table seeds. Most of the exotic plants will have ceased flower- 
ing, the beds should therefore be dug up, and manured with 
a soil composed of two-thirds vegetable and one-third well 
decayed animal manure. Turn out and examine the dahlia 
roots. Prune the roses. 
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GENERAL REMARKS 


/' A/Vwv»»v 


MADRAS. 

"Winter and dress figs, mulberries, and custard apples. Dress 
pines in September, and remove the suckers, and dress again 
with stable manure, red earth, and sand, in January. Sprouts 
of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, and knol-khole, taken in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, and even in May, afford a good, 
vegetable during the hot season. 

Plantains, pine-apples, and figs, may be watered in the morn- 
ings ; but everything else in the evening only. The seed 
peas that answer best for Madras are those from Bangalore 
— the common white pea of Mysore. The best carrot, turnip, 
and onion seed is from Hyderabad; knol-khole from the Cape; 
and cabbage, cauliflower, beet, and celery, from England : 
other seeds from Bangalore and the Neilgherries. 

Good manure for all sorts of flowers, is red earth and sheep’s 
dung, in nearly equal quantities. 

' BANGALORE. 

The meteorological observations of three years— 1834-5*6 — 
were one very hot, and one very rainy season : this may there- 
fore be regarded as a very fair average when taken together. 
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NATIVE VEGETABLES, GREENS, ROOTS, 

LEGUMES, ETC. 


\AAAA/WWVXA/WAA^ 


Adeuk.— Zingiber Officinale. — Ginger. It is a native of In- 
dia, and is sown at the commencement of the rains in beds 
of about six • feet square, and in a rich cultivated soil. The 
planting consists in dividing part of the green root, which 
tbe natives first soak in a mixture of cow-dung and water ; 
it is then planted about two inches deep and about one foot 
apart. It requires a great deal of water, and to be kept dear 
of weeds. When the stalks dry, the ginger may be taken up, 
although it is sometimes left in the ground for a couple of 
yeari. It is better for remaining twelve months, and must 
be watered during the dry season. 

Ajmood. — Apium Petroselinum. — Parsley. See Parsley. 

Ajowan. — L igUBticum Ajowan. — Lovage. This plant is grown 
by the native gardeners for the seed only, which, from its 
highly aromatic property, is used for culinary and medicinal 
purposes. Propagated by seed and grown in square beds ; the 
seed is sown in September and October and sold at five pice 
the seer. 

Aloo. — Solanum Tuberosum. — See Potatoe . 

Anasphul. — Illicium Anisatum.— Star Anise. Is brought 
chiefly to India from China, and is used for flavouring native 
dishes. 

Ambabee kee Bhajeb. — Hibiscus Cannabinus. — Hemp-leaved 
Hibiscus. This is an erect growing plant, of the height of 
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about four feet. It is slightly prickled over the stem. The 
leaves have an acid taste, and are used as a pot herb. 

There is a dark purplish ’coloured species, the leaves of which 
are used for a similar purpose; they are both’ grown all the 
year round, and sold at five seers for one pice. 

Propagated by seed, and grown in any common garden soil. 

Battjeba. — Holcus Spicatus. This is a very common grain, 
not so heating as Jawarie, and may' be made into cakes or 
porridge. Sown in fields at the commencement of the rains. 

Bakla Z un. — P haseolua Vulgaris.— Kidney Bean, [dwarf. 
Sec Beatu. 

Bakla.— V icia Faba.— Garden Bean. This is cultivated at 
the same season and manner as the kidney. 

BHANO-tj-GmrDiiNA.— Allium Tuberosum.-,— Indian Chive. 
This very much resembles the English chive ; it is grown 
in square beds or rows and should be planted at the close 
of the rains ; it is easy of culture either by slips or dividing 
the roots ; it should be set about twelve inches apart, and 
when the bunches have increased to a large size, must he 
again divided. 

It is used in various ways for the table. 

Bhskssx. ^Hibiscus Esculentus.— Bandaykaye. This plant is 
very common; the long capsules, when green, are used for 
various purposes, either boiled whole and eaten or sliced and 
put into soup or curries ; the inside is of a slimy consis- 
tency, but, when dressed, not unpleasant. The seed is some- 
times laid upon toast with butter, pepper and salt. Another 
species, the Okra, has a smaller capsule which grows up- 
right, the seeds when rubbed between the fingers have a 
strong scent of musk ; the Arabs flavour their coffee with it. 

Boodtjhk.— rMentha Pulegium.-i-Penney Royal. Cultivated 
the same as thyme. 

Bqg&uks KALA*~*-Ocymum Basilicjun.^Sweet Basil. Grows 
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common in native gardens; the seeds are used medicinally 
an infusion being considered very cooling, 

BooTA.—Zea Mays. — Maize. Grown at tbe commencement 
of the rains and sown in beds or in the common fields; 
it requires little care ; the heads are either boiled or roasted 
before eaten. The ground should be well manured before 
the seed is sown. 

Bbixjalb or Bavnegxjn.— S olanum Melongena. — Egg plant. 
There are several varieties of this plant — a large round-shaped 
fruit, both purple and white ; another, white, thin and long ; 
a smaller species again, pear-shaped, red and purple striped ; 
and one seldom exceeding the size of an egg. They are 
all dressed alike and used both in curries and other native 
dishes. 

Propagation — by seed, at tbe commencement of the rains. 
The young plants are placed at about eighteeen inches apart 
and require watering every third or fourth day ; they are 
Bold from one to three pice a seer. 

Btjkttm.— C oesalpinia Sappan. — Narrow-leafed Brasiletto. This 
is a common shrub in most parts of India ; the seed is used 
for colouring milk, and the wood as a red dye. 

Bullttb. — Y ar : of the Dolichos Lablab Small Bean. This 

is a shrubby plant, bearing a small bean, sown in June and 
ripe in October ; it is boiled plain and eaten, or put into 
curries; the natives also .give it to cattle, 

Bukbubbttttee. — P haseolus Lunatus. — Duffin Bean, Sown 
in rows the same as other beans, but with a much greater 
space between; they require very strong sticks for support, 
and are ready in about six months. No very particular care 
is necessary. 

Btjrbie Tootar. — C ytisus Cajan. — Large Dhal. This is sown 
in fields at the commencement of the rains in June and 
sometimes much later; it is ripe in December. The seeds 
are sometimes ground into flour or split like dry peas : for 
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the latter they are au excellent substitute. There are se- 
veral varieties, which sell from 30 to 40 seers for the Rupee* 

Butanee— Pisum Sativum — Common Pea. The native country 
pea is sown after the rains in drills, and varies in price 
according to the quality ; when green they are tolerable as 
a vegetable, but are best in soup. Procurable in December 
and January. 

Cheena. — Cicer Arietinum Chick Pea or Gram. Grown 

in fields and sown after the rains. Price various. 

Choolaee. — Amaranthus Polygamus. — Common Bajee. Much 
cultivated by the natives. It is sown broad-cast in beds from 
June to March. The leaves are sold in the bazaar at one 
pice the Beer. Used as a greens and also in curries. 

CHUcHooifDA. — Tricosanthes Anguina. — The Snake Gourd. 
This is Bown in the rains, and grown generally over a high 
pandall, that the fruit may have space to hang down from ; 
a small stone or weight is then tied to the end to increase 
its length, which varies from a foot and a half to three feet 
or more. Raw, it resembles a cucumber in flavour, but is better 
dressed in a stew or curry. 

Ch’hotaKiilpa. — Borago Indies, — Indian Borage. This is a 
common plant, and grows wild in many parts. 

Chotie Sayme ke Pullie. — Dolichos Lablab. — Native Bean. 
This is a smaller species of the Dolichos Lablab ; the legume 
and seeds are both eaten; it is sown in the rains and sells 
from one pice to two a seer. 

Choolaee. — Spinacia Tetrandra.— Spinach Tetrandous. This 
is a common sort of native greens, and, when boiled, re- 
sembles spinach ; it is procurable nearly all the year round. 

Chookeh. — Rumex Vesicarius. — Sorrel. This is also of 
common native growth, and where water is abundant may 
be had for eight months in the year; it is sown in drills 
or on the edges around other beds ; the leaves are sold in 
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bundles from one to two pice a seer. There is also another 
species called the Indian Bed Sorrel. 

* Chuckoorda. — Beta Vulgaris.— Common Beet. This is the 
common beet. 

Choopree Ax oo — Tubers roundish, very large white inside 
and much esteemed; the skin thin and smooth like a potato. 
The stems require strong sticks to creep over; it bears a 
large roundish fruit, like an oak apple in appearance, which 
is also edible. 

Darcheekee. — Laurus Cinnamommn. — Cinnamon. This is 
brought from Ceylon and the Spice Islands. 

Dha.k or Choxx. — Qrvza Sativa. — Bice. Is so common 
as not to need any description here. 

Dhtoeea— - ~Coriandrum Sativum Coriander seed. This is 

also imported. 

Dilx PtrssuND Cucurbita Lagenaria. — Small Pumpkin. This 

is a small species of round squash or gourd, and is grown 
in the bed of rivers with the melons ; it much resembles, 
when dressed, the vegetable marrow, and is thought by some 
to be even superior. 

Ervte Caladium Esculentum — Urvie. This is a small bul- 

bous root sown from March to July, in rows or beds, most- 
ly along a water course where ginger is planted. It re- 
quires much water, and takes from six to seven months to 
ripen. "When boiled and then roasted it is very wholesome 
and somewhat resembles a yam in taste ; the natives also 
put it into curries. 

GAJUR.-^-Daucus Carota.^- Carrot. 

Gtoduka. — A llium Porrum. — Beck. 

Guranyo Axoo. — Dioscorea Rubella. — Red Sweet Vans. 
This is oblong and red skinned root tuberous, deeply tinged 
with red under the ekin, but the colour does not penetrate 
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deep ; they are sometimes as much as three feet long in a 
rich light soil. 

Guranyo Aloo Lal. — D ioscorea Purpurea— Purple Yam. 
Soot oblong; throughout of a lighter or dark purple, but 
always considerably deep in tinge. This colour is permanent. 

Zemmy Kund. — D. Atro Purpurea — Another species. Tu- 
bers subrotund purple throughout, very large, of an irregular, 
smooth, roundish shape, and growing near the surface, so 
as to appear in dry weather through the cracks they make 
by raising the soil over them. 

Huldee. — C urcuma Longa. — Turmeric. There are four 
species of this plant, one a small and very fine sort; the 
other longer and coarse; the third the Ambie used chiefly 
as medicine, the fourth a wild species. That which is cul- 
tivated for domestic culinary purposes is sown in beds like 
ginger, and when ripe in twelve months, taken up and dri- 
ed. It is extensively cultivated in most parts of India, and 
sells, green, from eight to eighteen seers the rupee. 

Huleem. — A rabia Chinensis. — Cress. Described elsewhere. 

Illachee. — E lettaria Cardamomum. — Cardamum. This specie 
is also imported. 

Ipab. — T hymus Vulgaris. — Thyme. Elsewhere described. 

Jaworie.— Holcus Saccharatus. Grown in fields and sown 
during the rains ; it is the common food of the poorer class- 
es, made when ground into cakes. 

Kala Kustoobie — Abelmoscbus Moschatus. — Musk Okro. 
See Bheendie . 

Kalee Seem. — Stizolobium Altissimum. — Assam Bean, this 
bean is grown like most others, and may be first sown at 
the commencement of the rains and continued during the 
cold season. 

Kalee Tuxsee.— Ocymum Sanctum.— Basil. This is grown 
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in almost every native garden, and is used for various pur- 
poses by Europeans, for flavouring Bauces, wine or vinegar. 

Kale® Mirchee. — P iper Nigrum. — Black Pepper. Although 
principally the produce of the Eastern islands, it is grown 
of a superior quality in the Malabar coast. The root is a 
tonic and cordial. 

Kam Aloo. — D ioscorea Alata. — Winged Yam* Tubers ob- 
long, brown on the surface, internally white of a great size. 
Besides the tubers the proper roots of all those plants are 
fibrous, springing chiefly from and about the union of the 
stems with the tubers, and spreading in every direction. 

Kheera. — C ucumis Sativus. — Cucumber, common. See Cu- 
cumber. 

Khush Khush. — P apaver Somniferum. — Poppy Seed. This 
is simply the seed of the poppy and used in confectionary, 
as well as to make oil. 

Koolee Baynegun. Solanum Longum. Egg Plant, cylin^ 
drical. See Brinjal. 

Kuddoo Cucurbits Lagenaria. — Bottle Gourd. This is 

grown at the commencement of the rains ; a good soil is 
all that is necessary, requiring no further care. . 

Kukree. — C ucumis Utilissimus. — Green Cucumber. A large, 
coarse kind of cucumber, sown with the melons and other 
fruit, in the beds of rivers. 

Kulaee. — P haseolus Trilobus. — Three-lobed Bean. Sown 
like other native beans. 

Kulmee Sag. — C onvolvulus Repens. — Creeping Bind Weed. 
This grows wild ; the leaves are eaten by the natives. 

Kult’hee Dolichos Biflorus. — Two-flow r ered Bean. This is 

grown in fields after the rains, and chiefly used for cattle; 
when given to horses it must first be boiled ; they soon be- 
come very fond of it, and keep in as good condition as upon 
any other grain. 
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Kubboozah. — Cucumia Melo. — Melon. See Melon. 

Ktjbeela. — Momordica Charantia.— Bitter Hairy Gourd. 
This is a creeper, sown at the commencement of the rains, and 
may be continued during the cold season ; it is a bitter fruit, 
very rough skinned, and from four to five inches long ; the 
edges have a very wrinkled appearance ; when ripe it is of 
a beautiful deep red and yellow. The natives fry and eat them, 
but they are principally used in curries ; they require to be 
soaked in salt and water before dressing. They sell from one 
to two pice a seer. 

Kubbtjmbul kb Pullie. — Dolichos Lunatus, — Duffin Bean. 
This is a very fine sort of large bean, and when dressed re- 
sembles the "Windsor ; it is grown like all other beans that 
require sticks for support. 

Lal Sag. — Amarantus Giganticus. — Spinach. The leaves of 
this plant is eaten as a spinach ; it is generally sown broad- 
cast, and procurable all the year round. 

Loobea.— Dolichos Sinensis. — Asparagus Bean. This bean 
is sown at the commencement of the rains ; it has a very long 
and slender pod, and is boiled and eaten as French beans ; 
the bean itself is small. 

Lusseb. — Allium Sativum. — Garlic. See Garlic. 

Matkee Bhajee. — Amarantus Oleraceus. — Greens. There 
are two sorts of these common greens, cultivated in all native 
gardens ; the leaves are eaten as spinach or put into curries. 

Meet’hee. — Trigonella Foenum Groecum. — Foenugreek. This 
is a small annual, commonly cultivated during the cold season. 
The greens are used by the natives and the seed in curries. 
It is sown like all other common greens. 

Meet’hee Kuthoo. — Cucurbita Pepo. — Sweet Pumpkin. This 
is grown at the same time as all the other species, and if 
hung up in a dry place is an excellent store vegetable, keep- 
ing for several months. 

Moong Abood. — Phaseolus Mongo. — Green Gram. This is 
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chiefly grown in the upper parts of Hindoostan; it is eaten 
by the natives dressed in various ways. 

Moong P’hulee. — A rachis Hypogaea. — Earth-nut. This is 
grown under ground, the legumes of which contain the nuts ; 
they are small and white, and require to be roasted before 
eaten; they are not in much esteem. 

4 

Mukhum Seem. — D olichos Gladiatus. — Sabre Bean. This is 
a large kind of bean, sown at the same time as others ; it 
requires Btrong support to run over. The beans are dressed 
as French beans but are not so tender. 

Mibchee — C apsicum Frutescens. Capsicum. See Capsi- 
cum, 

Mutke ke Pullie. — D olichos Fabseformis. — Small Sabre 
Bean. This is grown the same as the larger sort. 

Nr rcha. — Corchorus Olitorius. — Sag Greens. These greens 
are common amongst the natives ; it is an erect growing plant, 
and flowers at the close of .the rains. 

Paluk Sag. — B eeta Bengalinenses. — Bengal Beet. The leaves 
only of this vegetable are eaten ; when boiled it resembles 
spinach in flavour. The roots are tough and stringy. It may 
be sown in beds or rows. The leaves shoot out again after 
being cut down. 

Pan. — Piper Betel. — Betel Pepper. This is cultivated in 
spots by itself ; it requires much water and care, and is too 
well known to need any further description here. The leaves 
are eaten raw. 

Peeaj. — A llium Cepa. — Onion. See Onions . 

Peeaz. — A llium Ascalonicum. — Shallot. This is cultivated 
in a light rich soil, and propagated by dividing the clustered 
roots ; it should be sown in beds at the commencement of 
the rains, and will give a crop during the cold weather. 

Pendaloo. — D ioscorea Aculeata. — The Small Yam. This is 
a very valuable and delicate root, somewhat resembling the 
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sweet potatoe in appearance; tubers of an oral form and very 
white, generally weighing about two pounds. 

Phoot. — Cucumis Momordica. — Field Cucumber. A wild 
species of cucumber sown generally in the fields amongst Ja- 
worie, and is something between the melon and cucumber; 
it keeps for a long time if not too ripe and would be va- 
luable as a store vegetable for sea. 

Pipilie. — Piper Longum. — Long Pepper. This is a creeper 
of easy culture and should be trained on poles, or have strong 
Bticks to grow upon. It is common in all parts of India. 

Poodbexa. — Menthce Verticulata. — Mint. See Mint . 

Poke. — Basella Alba et Rubra. — Malabar Nightshade. This 
is a twining, succulent plant, with smooth fleshy leaves ; 
it grows very rapidly and is generally cultivated as a 
spinach. There are two sorts. 

Pulwul Trichosanthes Dioica. — Dioceous Snake Gourd. 

This is one of the snake gourd species, of a small description, 
the size of an egg ; the seed is sown in the cold season 
and yields fruit from March to September. 

Pulpul. — Myrtus Pimenta. — Allspice. This is imported. 

Rai. — Sinapis Trilocularis. — Mustard. See Mustard . 

Salbba. — Salvia Officinalis Sage. See Sage . 

Shulgum.-— Brasica Rapa. — Turnip. See Turnip. 

Soup. — Anethum Panmori. — Sweet Fennel. See Fennel . 

Sayme kb Pullie.— Dolichos Lablab. — Native Bean. This 
bean is sown in the fields like all others in rows, and are 
eaten both boiled or put into curries. 

Sayme kb Pullie Lal. — Dolichos Lablab Bub. — Native 
Bean, red. This bean when young, is eaten pod and all; 
when full grown, the seeds only are used. It is about five 
inches long and has got its name from the reddish colour 
of its edges. 
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Soot’hkee. — Dioscorea Fasiculata. — Yam. Consists of many 
tubers, about the size and shape of an egg. They are co- 
vered with a light coloured thin skin ; internally they are white. 
They are not only eaten, but starch is made from the roots. 

Suxttb Kitnd. — C onvolvulus Batata.— Sweet Potato©. A 
Bweet-tasted nutritious root, of which there are two sorts, 
red and white. The tubers are long, and, when boiled or 
roasted, very wholesome. They are sown precisely in the 
same manner as a potatoe, after the hot season, and are 
fit to be taken up in six months. They sell from two to 
four pice a seer. 

Suted Tulsee.— O cymum Alba. — White Basil. Chiefly 
grown in native gardens. 

Stjeuba Koomba. — Cucurbitis Ovifera. — Vegetable Marrow. 
See Vegetable Marrow. 

Thubbooj. — Cucurbita Citrullus Water Melon. This is 

grown in the bed of rivers in the hot season, but may be 
cultivated in gardens during the rains. 

Zeeba. — Cuminum Cyminum. — Cummin Seed; black and 
white. This is grown in beds the same as the coriander; 
the seeds are used for seasoning curries. Much is brought 
from China and the Persian Gulph. 

Zubumbad. — Curcuma Zerumbet. — Zeodary ; 4 sorts — See 
Huldee. 
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NATIVE VEGETABLES, GREENS, ETC. 

WHEN PROCURABLE IN THE DECCAN. ' 


Ambarie, procurable all the year round. 

Beindee, September to March. 

Brinjals, ditto ditto. 

Ballar, sown in June, ripe in October. 

Bhoe, September to January. 

Chooka, from June to March. 

Chowlie, sown in June, and ripe from September to January. 
Choukundar, from May to January. 

Chundorie, to be had all the year round. 

Ohankoorah, or Pothee, from March to July. 

Chundan Butwar, to be had all the year round. 

Chul, ditto ditto. 

Chackoondra, April to July. 

Dill-pussund, ditto ditto, 

Gajur, from October to June. 

Gownwhar ka phull, do. ditto. 

Good Alloe, January to June. 

Gurrieg phull, October ditto. 

Huldie sown in June, remains twelve months. 

Hudgar, from September to February. 

Kurralah, August to March. 

Kumruck ka pullie, September do. 

Kura, September to November. 

Kuckrie, Maqch to July. 

Kutchna, during the cold season. 

Kuldie, cfr Kuddar, September to March. 

Karmonie, September to January. 
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Kotemeer, sown in September, and ripe in three months. 
Lussun, September to January. 

Mooringa, the pods are procurable almost all the year. 
Maut ka bajee, all the year round. 

Mathee and Mathar, ditto ditto. 

Mirchie, from July to April, but procurable all the year. 
Peeaz,« all the year round. 

Pend Alio, sown at almost all seasons of the year, chiefly in 
the rains. 

Poot, from July to January. 

Pookelah, from July to April. 

Poce or Butchlar, during the rains and cold season. 

Ruthree ka bajee, ditto ditto. 

Raje Gurah, ditto ditto. 

Rut Alloe, ripe from December to April. 

Shulgum, August and September, and from January to March. 
Seo Pollok, September to July. 

Sonf do., procurable during the rains and cold season. 

Same ke pullie, September to March. 

Saymee, or Sayndah, from September to January. 

Sursoh, all the year. 

Sooriakhund, in the cold season, two sorts, bitter and sweet. 
Soorie, common in pawn gardens. — See medicinal qualities. 
Soorun, after the rains. 

Turrie, at all seasons. 

Thur Kukrie, April to July. 

Thurbooj, April to September. 

Thuzzotals, during the rains and cold season. 

Urvie, September to January. 

Udruck, sown from March to July, and ripe in nine months. 
Wachvee, during the rains and cold season. 
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INDEX 


OP 

ANNUAL, BIENNIAL, AND PERENNIAL, 

FLOWEBrPLANTS. 


The following are best known by the English names, but 
as the Scientific names are requisite to show the genus to 
which they belong, they are also given. Such popular names 
as Convolvulus Minor, Flos Adonis, Ac., have no affinity 
with the Latin, and are not to be considered as translations. 

1st Column. — Hardiness and Duration of each plant. 

2nd Ditto. — Colour of Flower. 

3rd Ditto. — Height. 

t 

4th Ditto. — Price. — Packets may also be had of those 
marked 3d, of James Cartbb, Seedsman and Florist, 238 
High Holborn, London; also of Minier, Adams and Nash, 
63 Strand : and should instruments such as saws, pruning- 
knives, Ac., Ac., be required, I would recommend Mr. Weiss 
of the Strand. 


A — IS EMPLOYED TO 

INDICATE VARIETIES. 


Col. of 
FI. 

Hight. 

Price, 

Aster Chinese, ra 

Aster Sinensis, pi. var... 

hha. i 

div. 

feet. 

2 

s. d. 
3 

Quilled (German).., 

— Fistiilosus, 20 v.. 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Dark blue 

Atro-cttrilleus ... 

— 

d. b. 

— ■ 

3 

* Light blue 

Lrete-cserulcus.. 

— 

1. b. 

— 

3 

Dark red. 

— — Atrorubens 

— 

i d. r. 

— 

3 
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A— IS EMPLOYED TO 

INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H.& 

Dur. 

|S 

Right. 

Aster Rose ... 

Aster Roseus... 

liha. 

rose. 

feet. 

Turkey ... 

Turcicus. 

— 

c r. 

— 

White 

Albas. ... 

— 

wh. 

— 

New Globe ... 

Globosus Nov us 

— 

div. 

— 

New Pyramidal 

Pyramidal is. ... 

— 

— 

— 

Variegated 

Variegatus 

— 

— 

— 

New Dwarf ... 

Nanus Novus... 

— 

— 

1 

Auricula, Alpine 

Primula Auricula. 

hp. 

— 

* 

Finest Prize ... 

• % • • • 


— 

— 

Balsam, Finest m 

Balsamiua Ilortensis.... 

ta. 

— 

2 

Double Purple . . . 

Purpurea Plena. 

— 

pur. 

— 

Dark Rose 

Atro-rosca, 

— 

rose. 

— 

Scarlet 

Coccinca, 

— 

sc. 

— 

— White ... 

Candida, 

— 

wh. 

— 

Striped 

Striata, 

— 

div. 

— 

Camellia 

Camelliaefldra 

— 

— 

— 

Dwarf Scarlet. 

Coccinea Nova.. 

— 

sc. 

1 

Mixed Dwarf ... 

Nana Nova 

— 

div. 

— 

Broom, ornamental ... 

Cytisus et Spartium... 

hp. 

y. & w. 

5 

Candytuft White 

Iberis Ainara, (bitter) ... 

ha. 

wh. 

1 

Purple ... 

Unbellata.. 

— 

pur. 

— 

New Crimson 

Phoenicea. 

— 

cr. 

— 

New Blush 

Cornea Nova... 


blsh. 

— 

New Rocket 

Coronaria 

— 

wh. 

— 

Fragrant 

Odorata ... 

— 

— 

— 

Mixed 

• • • 

— 

div. 

— 

Canterbury Bells 

Campanula Medium... 

hp. 

bl. 

2 

White ... 

Alba 

— 

wh. 

— 

Double ... 

Flore-pleno. ... 

— 

w. & b. 

— 

Capsicum, 10 var. ... 

Capsicum Annuum, &c.. 

ta. 

y. & r. 

— 

Catchfly, Lobel’s.. 

Silenc Armeria 

ha. 

red. 

1 

White ... 

Alba 

— 

wh. 

— 

Chrysanthemum, m 

Chrysan., 2 var 
Carinatum 

— . 

y. & w. 

3 

Tricolor... 

— 

3 col.. 

1 

New Golden 

Flavum 

— 

yd. 

— 

Showy... 

Speciosum 

— 

— 

H 

Clary, Rcd-topt 

Salvia Horannum ... 

— 

red. 

Purple -topt 

Purpurea 

— 

pur. 

— 

Cockscomb, Dwarf 

Celosia Christa ta, Nana 

ta. 

— 

l 

Columbine, Double ... 

Aquilegia Vulgaris 

hp. 

div. 

2 

Convolvulus minor 

Convolvulus Tricolor. . . 

ha. 

b. v. 

tr. 

New Dark 

Atropiireus 

— 

pur. 

— 

Large Flowered 

Graudifldrus . . . 

— 

— 

— 

New Variegated... 

Variegatus Novus. 

— 

var. 

— 

White 

Bicolor 

— 

w. & y. 

— 

Mixed 


— 

div. 

— 

Convolv. Major, m ... 

Nos. 807 to 872 ... 
Ipomsca Purpurea ... 

hha. 

— 

cl. 

Extra Fine, 20 v... 

— 

— 

— 

New Crimson 

Kermesinus 

— 

cr. 

— 

Rose coloured . . . 

Roseus 

— 

rose. 

— 

Spotted 

Puuctiitus. 

— 

sp. 

— 


Price. 


s. 


2 


1 

1 

1 
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A — IS EMPLOYED TO 

INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H. & 
Dur. 

Col. of 
Fl. 

Hight. 

Price. 

Convolv Striped 

Ipoincea Striatus. 


st. 

feet. 

s. d. 
3 

Violet 

Violaceus... 

— 

vi. 

— 

3 

Very Dark 

A tro violaceus 

— 

d. v. 


3 

Xos. 875 to 881 

— 

div. 

— 

3 0 

Cowslip, Mixed 

Primula Veris 

hp. 

— 

* 

3 

Cyanu9, Sky-blue.. .... 
Brown. 

Centaurea Cyauus 

ha. 

bl. 

2 

3 

— Brunnea. 


br. 

— 

3 

Fine Mixed. 


— 

div. 

— 

3 

Egg Plant, Purple. 

Solanum Ovigera 

ta. 

pur. 

— 

3 

White Fruited ... 

Leucocarpon ... 

— 

w'h. 

— 

3 

Flos Adonis 

A donis Aestivalis 

ha. 

sc. 

1 

3 

Flame-coloured... 

Flammea . . 


fl. 

— 

3 

Fraxinella, Red.... 

Dictamnus Fraxinella 

hp. 

red. 

3 

3 

White 

Albus .. 


wh. 

— 

3 

French Honeysuckle ... 

Hedysarum Corouarium 

hha. 

sc. 

2 

3 

White ... 

Album 

— 

wh. 

— 

3 

Globe Amaranthus 

Goraphrena Globosa . . 

fgh. 

pur. 

— 

3 

White 

Alba .. ,.| 


wh. 

— 

3 

Mixed 


— 

div. 

— 

6 

Gourd, Bottle. 

Lagenaria Vulgaris . . , 

fa. 

yel. 

tr. 

6 

Hercules’ Club. ... 

C la vat a . . 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Mammoth. ... 

Cucurbita Pepo . 

— 

— 


3 

Orange 

Aurantia . . 

— 

— 


3 

Striped Pear 

Ovifcra .. .. 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Mixed. 


— 

— 

— 

3 

Hawkweed, Purple ... 

Crepis Rubra 

ha 

pur. 

1 

3 

Snow White. 

Nivklis . . 

— 

w’h. 

— 

3 

Yellow... 

Tolpis Barbata.. 

— 

yel. 

— 

8 

Silvery 

Argentea 

— 

sil. 

■ — 

3 

Heartsease (Pansy) . . 

Viola Tricolor. 

hp. 

div. 

— 

6 

Hollyhock, Antwerp . 

Altheea Ficifolia 

hp. 

buff. 

7 

3 

Double Rose 

Rosea ... ... 

— 

rose. 

— 

3 

Black 

Nigra. 

— 

bla. 

— 

3 

Purple 

Purpurea . . 

— 

pur. 

— 

3 

Red. 

Rubra • . 

— 

red. 

— - 

3 

Yellow 

Lutea ... 

— 

yel. 

— 

3 

White 

Alba. ... .«• 

— 

wh. 

— 

3 

30 Var. Mixed. 


— 

div. 

— 

1 0 

Chinese. 

Althaea Chineusis 

hp. 

vio. 

3 

3 

Purple 

Purpurea. ... 


pur. 

— 

3 

Mixed 


— 

p. &. V. 

— 

3 


Nos. 909 to 919. 

— 

div. 

3-7 

3 0 

Horn Poppy, Mixed 

Glaucium, pi. var. ... 

ha. 

— 

2 

3 

Scarlet 

PhcEiiiccuni. . . 

— 

sc. 

— 

3 

Violet.. 

Roeincria Hybrids. . . 

— 

vio. 


3 

Ice Plant. . . 

Mescmb. Crystallinum... 

ta. 

wh. 

tr. 

3 

Jac.obrea, dou. m 

Senecio elegans, fl. pi. 

hha. 

div. 

H 

6 

Double Crimson . . 

Kermcsina 

— 

cr. 

— 

3 

Mulberry 

Rubro Purpurea. 

— 

ml. 

— 

3 

Purple 

Purpurea... 

— 

pur. 

— ■ t 

3 

■ - - Rose . . . • 

Rosea. ... ... 

— — 

rose. 

— * 

6 

Violet 

Violiicea. ... 

— 

vio. 

• — 

3 



C 

! I 
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A— 18 EMPLOYED TO INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H. & 

Dur. 


■ 

Price. 

Jacobies, White.. .. Senecio Alba. 


wh. 

feet. 

s. d. 
3 

os. 985 to 981. ... 

— - 

div. 

— 

2 0 

Larkspur, Dwarf m .. Delphinium AjAcis. ... 

ha. 

— 

1 

3 

Dwarf, German .. HAmile pL var. 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— Blue .. .. Cseleste. ... 

— 

bl. 

— 

3 

— — Rose . • . . — Rbseum 

. — 

rose. 

— 

3 

White «. Album. 

— 

wh. 

— 

3 

Unique . . . . Bicolor. 

— 

r. & w. 

— 

3 

Larkspur, Tall m .. Elatior, pi. var. •• 

— 

div. 

4 

3 

Tall German Elatior, var 

— 

— 


6 

Blue .. .. Ceeruleum.... 

— 

bl. 

— 

3 

Rose .. .. Roseum.... 

— 

rose. 

— 

3 

■- White . . — — Album. 

— 

wh. 

— 

3 

Branching Ger •• • •Consolida, pi. var. 

— 

div. 

2 

6 

Blue . . . . Celeste 

— 

bl. 

— 

3 

Rose . . Roseum 

— 

rose. 

— 

3 

10 fine var. sep .. 

— 

div. 

— 

2 0 

Lavatera, Red .. .. Lavatera Trimestris. ... 

ha. 

rose. 

3 

3 

White Alba 

___ 

wh. 

— 

3 

Love-lies-bleeding . . Amaranthus CaudAtus. . . 

— 

red. 

tr. 

3 

Lupins, white . . .. Lupinus Albus. 

_ 

wh. 

2 

3 

Dutch Blue ... CanaliculAtus. 

__ 

bl. 

— 

3 

Large Blue HirsAtus 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Large Rose ... Pilosus 


rose. 

— 

3 

Yellow. Luteus. ... 

— 

yel. 

li 

3 

Straw-coloured ... Stramineus.... 

— 

str. 

— 

3 

Mixed. 

— 

div. 

2 

3 

Mallow, 5 var. sep... Malva pi. sp. et. var... 
Marigold, French, m ... Tagetes patula, 10 var. 


— 

• — 

1 0 

hha. 


n 

6 

French, Dwarf. ... — — HAmilis. . . 


— 

i 

3 

• Superb Striped Striata Superba.. 

— 

str. 


6 

Quilled . . Fistulosa. 

— 

div. 

— 

3 

— African, m... Erecta, pi. var ... 

— 

y. & o. 

2 

3 

■ Lemon . . — — Citrina 

— 

lem. 


3 

Orange .. .. Aurantiaca ... 

— 

or. 

— 

3 

Quilled .. Fistulbsa ... 

— 

y. &o 

— 

3 

Cape... Calendula Pluvialis 

ha. 

wh. 

1 

3 

Hybrid Hybrida 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Double, Pot ... Officinalis, fl. pi. .. 

— 

yel. 

— 

3 

Marvel of Peru ... Mirabilis Jalapa 

hhp. 

div. 

3 

3 

Purple Purpurea 


pur. 


3 

Red ... ... — ■ Rubra 

— 

red. 


3 

Striped, 3 var . . . Striata ' . . . 

— 

stri. 

— 

3 

Yellow Flava 

— 

yel. 

— 

3 

White ... ... Alba 


wh. 

— 

3 

Long*flowered ... — Longiflora .... 

— 

— 

— 

3 

12 Fine var. mix ... • 

— 

div. 

- 

1 0 

Mignonettee, lb. 8s. ... Reseda OdorAta, oz 6( 

ha. 

buff. 

H 

3 

Monkshood, mixt ... Aconitum, pi. sp 

hp. 

b. & w 

2 

3 

Nastnrtions, Tall ... Tropseolum MAjus 

ha. 

o. & y. 

d. 

3 

New Carmine. ... Miniatum •••• 

— 

car. 

— 

3 

Dark Red — >— Atrosanguineum .. 

— 

d. r 

— 

3 


n 
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Price. 


A— IS EMPLOYED TO 

INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H. & 
Dur. 

Col. ol 
Fl. 

VHH 

Nasturtions, Shillings ... 

Tropmolum Shillingii... 


spot. 

feet. 

Three* spotted ... 

Trimaculatum . 

— 

__ 


New Dwarf... 

— Minus 



3. & O. 

- 

Common Dwarf... 


■ i ■ ■ 

or. 

, 

Palma Christi .. 

Ricinus Major 

hha. 

gr. 

6 

Pea, Tangier 

Lathyrus Tiugitanus 

ha. 

. SC. 

4 

New Striped 

Striatus Nov us . , 

— 

str. 

— 

Sweet, m. lb. 4s... 

Odoratus, pi. var .... 

— 

div. 

■ 

Black ... ... 

Niger .... .... 

— . 

bla. 

mmmmm 

Painted Lady ... 

Pictus .... 

— 

var. 

— 

Purple 

Purpiircu3 

— 

pur. 

— 

Scarlet ... ... 

— Coccineus .... 

— 

sc. 



Striped 

Striatus .... 

— 

str. 

— 

White 

Albus .... 

— 

wh. 

— 

Persicaria, Red 

Polygonum Orientale. . . . 

— 

red. 

0 

White 

Album .... 

— 

wh. 

— 

Mixed 


— 

r. & w. 

_ 

Polyauthus, ex. fine ... 

Primula Elatior, var . . . 

hp* 

div. 

* 

Poppy, Double, m. 

Papaver Somniferum.. 

ha* 


2 

Double Black .... 

* Nigrum 

— 

bla. 

— 

Carnation 

— ■ Caryophylloides.. 

— 

var. 

— 

Fringed 

Fimbriatum 

— 

div. 

— 

Himelayan 

— — Himelayanum. . . 

— 


— 

Scarlet 

Cocclneum 

— 

sc. 


Striped Rose ... 

— Roseura Striatum... 

— 

rose. 

— 

• Striped Red 

• Rdbrum striatum. 

— — “ 

red. 

— 

White 

— Album 

— 

wh. 

_ 

French Double 

Rhseas, fl. pleno . . . 

— 

div. 

1 

* Bordered. 

— Limbatum 

— 

red. 



Striped... 

Striatum 

— 

str. 

— 

Nos. 1001 to 1012 ... 


— 

div. 

— 

Primrose, mixed 

Primula Vulgaris 

hp. 



Princes Feather 

Amaranthus Hypocon.. 

ha. 

pur. 

2i 

Quaking Grass. 

I rfQQfl .mpnnAt* 

Briza Maxima 

Rri7n frrnDiliQ 

ha. 

hp. 

g- 

n 

i 

Ulcld9| U1CUUCI • 

Rocket, Purple 

Hesperis Matronalis .... 

g r * 

Sweet. .... 

pur. 


Tnstis .... ..*• 

— 

Jl 

wh. 

— 

Scabious, Dwarf .... 

Scabiosa Nana .... 

ha. 

div. 

__ 

Very Dark .... 

Atropurpbrea .... 

hp. 

pur. 

2 

Splendid Ger .... 

Superba . . . . 


A. 

div. 

- — 

Scotch Thistle .... 

Sensitive Plant 

Carduus, sp. .... 

Mimosa Sensitiva .... 

fgh. 

pur. 

pink 

yel. 

8 

2 

Spanish Broom .... 

Spartium Junceum . . . 

hp. 

3 

Snapdragon, m .... 

Antirrhinum Majus ... 

hp. 

div. 

2 

Splendid m 40 var... 



str. 

— 

Carnation .... 

Caryophylloides 

— 



— 

Yellow 

Lutcum 

— 

— 

— 

Four coloured ... 

Quadricolor .... 

— 

4 col. 

— 

Orange 

Aurantiacum 

— 

or. 

— 

Pale-yellow .... 

Ochroleucum ... 

— 

p. y. 

- 

Painted 

Pictum 

— . 

var. 

■ - 

Scarlet 

Coccineum •••• 

— 

sc. 

— 
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A — IS EMPLOYED TO INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H. & ( 
Dur. 

:oi oi 

n. 

Hight. 

Price. 

Snapdragon, White ..... i 

Vntrrhinum Album 


wh. 

feet. 

s. d. 

3 

\ cllow • • • • 

Flavum .... 

— 

yel. 

— 

3 

Nos. 1027 to 1036. 


— 

div. 

*— 

3 0 

Stock, 1 0 week, m . . . 

Mathlola Annua 

hha 

— 

H 

3 


— Cocclnea .... 

— 

cr. 

— 

3 

Intermediate ... 

Intermedia * • • • 

— 

— 

A 

3 

Large Scarlet . . . . • 

Major •••• 

■ 

— 

2 

1 i 

3 

o 

Purple .... 

Purpurea .... 


pur. 

li 

o 

o 

White 

Alba .... 

■ 

wh. 


3 

Stock, Grem, 20 v . . . . 

Mathlola Annua, var. ... 

■ 

div. 

1 

6 

I^arge Packet .... 


1 

— 

" 1 

l 0 

Dwarf Carmine . . . 

Densiflori, min ... 


ver. 

1 

6 

Dark Carmine. 

Atro -Minima. 

■ — 

d. v. 


6 

Crimson ... 

Kermeslna. ... 

“““ 

cr. 


6 

Dark Crimson 

— Atrorbbens 


d. c. 


6 

Dark Blue 

— Atro-cecrulea ... 

— 

d. b. 


6 

Lilac .... 

— — Lilaclna. 

— 

li. 


6 

■ Light Blue 

Liete-Ccerulea... 

— 

1. b. 


6 

• — Peach-bloss ... 

Persicifldra. 

— 

p. bl. 


• ® 

~ Rose coloured 

— ■ ■ Rosea ... 


rose. 

• _ 

6 

* Yellow .... 

■ liUtea .... 

— 

yel. 


6 

* Violet .... 

— — Violacea 

— 

vio 


6 

* White 

" Alba • . . • 


wh. 


6 

Nos. 1046 to 1057... 



div. 


6 0 

Stock, Prussian, m .... 

Grseca (Cheirifolia. . . 


— 


3 

Purple 

Purpurea ... 

, 

pur. 


3 

Scarlet . . . • 

— Cocdnea ... 

. T 

cr. 


3 

Rose ... .... 

■ - Rosea • • • • 

- , 

rose. 


3 

White • • • • 

■ — Alba . . . . 

- T 

wh. 

li 

2* 

3 

Autumnal .... 

Autumnalis • • • • 

T 

div.. 

6 

Brompt., m] .... 

Mathlo. Simplicicaulis ... 

hb. 

— 

3 

Purple . 

Purpurea 


pur. 

2* 

3 

Brompt., 

Mathlo. Simplicicaulis. 

hb. 

cr. 

3 

White 

Alba ... 

— 

wh. 

n 

3 

Queen, m... .... 

Mathiola Incana .... 

. 

div. 

3 

A 

Purple . . . • 

Purpurea 

— 

pur. 


3 

Scarlet 

White .... 

— — • Cocdnea . . • • 

Alba... ... 

— 

cr. 

wh. 

— 

6 

3 

Imperial. . . . . 

Imperialis 

hp. 

d. bl. 


6 

Light Blue... 

, Ltcte-Ceeridea 

A 

1. bl. 


6 

Red • • • • 

— Rubra. • • • • 


red. 


6 

' Rose .... 

■ — Rosea. • • • • 

— 

rose. 


6 

Nos. 1078 to 1076 


— 

div. 

/a 

1 6 
3 

o 

Sunflower, d. tail.-.* 

Helianthus Annuus. . . . 

ha. 

yel. 

6 

o 

Dwarf .... •*.. 

Sweet Alyssura 

Sultan, p.., 

White. ... 

Indicus 

Alyssum Maritimum . . . • 
• Centaurea Moschata. • 

1 Alba* ... ... 

hp. 

hha. 

wh. 

pur. 

wh. 

0 

1 

2 

o 

3 

3 

3 

■> 

Yellow. .. 

. ■ - Suaveolens 

— 

yel. 

1 


Venus’s Looking-glass. 

Campanula Speculum. .. 

ha. 

bl. 

3 

Rose. 

. ■■ Rosea... .... 

— 

rose. 

— 

3 

W hite. • . ... 

| Alba ... ... 

— 

wh. 

— 

3 
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A — IS EMPLOYED TO 

INDICATE VARIETIES. 


Col. of 

FL 

Hight. 

Venus’s 5 var. separate.... 

• •• Ml ••• 


div. 

feet. 

Navel wort. 

Cynoglossum Linifolium. 

— 


1 

Virg. Stock ... 

Malcbmia Maritima.... 

— 

li. 

* 

White. ... 

Alba ... ... 


wh. 

— 

Wallflower, Dark 

Cheiranthus Cheiri. ... 

hp. 

hr. 

2 

Chameleon. ... 

Variabilis. 

— 

var. 

— 

Purple. 

Purphrea. ... 

— 

pur. 

— 

Yellow. ... ... 

Flkva. ... 


yel. 

— 

Double Germau. ... 

Fibre -Pleno... 

— — 

div. 

— 

Black Brown. 

Nigrescens 


d. hr. 

— 

Blue. 

Cserulea. '... 

— 

bL 

— 

Large-flower 

Grandiflora. 

— 

hr. 

— 

Pyramidal.... 

Pyramidalis. ... 

— 

— 

— 

20 var. mixed ... 

•M • • • 

— 

div. 

— 

Winter Cherry 

Physalis Alkakengi, 

ha. 

wh. 

21 

Xeranthemum, p. ... 

Xeronthemum. Annuum. 

— 

pur. 

H 

White. ... ... 

■ Album . ... ... 

— - 

wh. 

« — 

Yellow. ... ••• 

Elichrysum Braetefctum. 

bha. 

yel. 

2 

New White. ... 

Album Novum. ... 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

■n -T 

— 

Splendid. 

Splendens.... ... 

— 

var. 

— 

Zinnia, golden yel. 

Zinnia Aurea. ... 

— 

yel. 

— ■ 

Large-flowered ... 

Grandiflora 

— 

red. 

— 

Mixed. 

• t • ••• ••• ••• 

— 

r & y. 

- 


* 
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CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. 





#. d. 


#. d. 

ASSORTMENTS OP FLOWER SEEDS. 


Quince. 

6 



Raspberry, red and mixed. 

1 0 

h, hardy; hh, half hardy . 


Strawberry, red and white alpine. 

1 0 



— British Queen. - 

1 0 

6 Fine var. Calliopsis, hha. 

1 6 

— Various fine sorts mixed. - 

1 0 

7 . „ „ Clarkia, ha. 

1 6 

— Finest mix., for preserving. - 

6 

Everlasting Flowers, hha. - 
6 Fine Linaria, ha. 

1 6 
1 0 

Water Melon, fine mixed. 

6 

6 „ Nemdphila, ha. - 

1 6 



8 „ (Enoth4ra&God6tia,ha. 

1 6 



6 „ Lobelia, hh. 

2 0 

FLOWERING BULBS. 


6 „ Marigold, hha. 

8 ,, Schizanthus, ha. - 

1 6 
2 0 

Achimenes, 12 in 4 fine sorts. - 

2 6 

4 ,, Sweet William, hp. - 

1 6 

Amaryllis BellarDonna, each - 

1 0 

6 „ Wallflower, hp. - 

2 0 

— Formosissima. - 

6 

50 Finest hp. Annuals, 10#. ; 25 

5 0 

— 3 Greenhouse sp., each 3#. 6 d 


50 „ h. do. 20#. ; 25 

10 0 

for. 

10 0 

50 Fine h. perennials, 10#. ; 25 

6 0 

— 2 Species, South America, 
each. 

3 0 

The selection of the above must he 


Ammocharis cor&nica. - 

4 0 

left entirely to J. C. 


— Falc&ta, 4#.; glauca. - 

4 0 



Anemones, finest new dou. per lb. 

7 0 



— 100 finest new var. separate. 

25 0 

fruit seeds — -per Packet. 


— 50 do. 12#. 6 d.\ 25 do. 

7 0 



— Fine mixed new single per lb. 

4 0 

Currants, red, white, and black. 

6 

Arum, fine new sp. Bolivia, each. 

5 0 

Gooseberry, finest mixed. 

6 

Dahlia, extra, fine double, per doz. 

15 0 

Melon, Beechwood, extra fine. - 

1 0 

Gladiolus oppositifldrus, new v. „ 

2 0 

— • Carter's green flesh. 

1 0 

— Psittacmus (natalensis) - „ 

1 6 

— Early Cantalupe. - 

6 

— Superbus (gandivensis) each 

2 0 

— Evans’ scarlet flesh. 

1 0 

Lllium lancifolium, rubrum - „ 

10 6 

•— Green flesh, fine. 

6 

— Album. - 

5 0 

— Hardiest early Cantalupe. 

6 

Pancratium illyricum. - 

1 6 

— Netted Persian. - 

6 

Ranunculus, finest mixed, perlOO 

7 6 

— Pekin, new and extra fine. 

1 6 

— 100 in 100 ext, fine var. 


— Scarlet flesh. - 

6 

named. - - - - 

20 0 

— Snow’s Prolific. 

1 0 

— 50 do. do. 10#. ; 25 do. do. - 

5 0 

— Sweet, of Ispahan. 

1 0 

— Mixed Turban Ranunc. perlOO 

5 0 

— Terry’s green flesh, extra. 

1 0 

Tigridia Pavdnia, 1#. 6 d. v. large. 


— Windsor Prize, fine. - 

1 0 

doz. .... 

2 6 

— Fine mixed Melon. - 

6 

— Conchifldra, yellow. - doz. 

6 0 

— 12 fine other var. separate. - 

5 0 

— Superba, scarlet. - - „ 

18 0 

Mulberry, 3 fine species. 

1 0 

Tuberoses, double Italian. „ 

4 0 
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KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 

WARRANTED GENUINE. 


oz. ounce ; lb. pound ; qt. quart. .8 pa. packet ; bush bushel. 

u 

Ph 

S. d. j s. d. 

Artichoke, green - -peroz. 9 Broccoli, American - per oz. 1 6 
Purple - „ 9 Brimstone - - „ j 1 0 

Asparagus, giant, oz. 2 d. per Chappel’s cream - „ 1 0 

lb. 2 6 Dwarf Siberian - „ | 1 0 

Beans early Mazagan, per quart. 6 Ellison’s new April „ 2 6 

Early dwarf Fan- - „ 6 Field’s new white - „ 16 

— Long-pod „ 6 Grange’s early - „ 1 6 

— Lisbon’s do. „ 6 Hampsh. gr. - „ 1 6 

Johnson’s Wonderful „ 6 Hampton Court - „ 1 0 

Sword long-pod- - „ 6 Howden’s superb - „ 16 

Green long-pod „ 6 Impregnated white per oz. 1 0 

Large Windsor- - „ 8 Invisible - - „ 1 0 

— New thick do - „ 8 Knight’s protecting - „ 10 

— Taylor’s do - „ 8 Lake’s white - „ 1 0 

— Green do - „ 8 Large Spring purple - „ 10 

Beet, fine large red, per jounce. 3 White - „ 1 0 

New German - „ 6 Late close-headed p. - „ 1 0 

New black „ 6 — Purple - - », 1 0 

New dark crimson ,, 6 — White - - „ 1 0 

Green „ 3 London, particular- „ 2 6 

Silver-stalked - - „ 3 Miller’s late - - „ 1 0 

White --- „ 3 New Victoria - „ 1 6 

Silesian sugar - per lb. 2 0 Portsmouth - - „ 1 0 

Borecole, or Kail, brown per Potter’s new pink - „ 2 6 

ounce. ... 3 Snow’s superb - „ 10 

Green curled dwarf - „ 3 Sulphur - - „ 1 0 

Curled tall - „ 3 Very late Danish - „ 1 0 

New Asparagus - „ 6 White Southampton „ 1 0 

Buda - „ 6 Wilcox’s large wh - „ 10 

Variegated, &c. &c. - „ G 8 best for succession „ 8 0 

Broccoli, ear. pur. Cape- „ 1 6 4 do. do. - - „ 5 0 

White Cape - - „ 1 6 Brussels sprouts, fine - „ 6 

Green Cape - „ 1 6 Imported Belgian - „ 10 

Earlv Cauliflower - „ 10 Cabbage, Atkins’ Match- „ 6 

— Close-headed - „ 1 0 Carter’s Matchless - „ 10 

— Malta - .,,10 Earlv dwarf „ 6 

— October - - „ 1 6 — Battersea - - „ 6 

— Purple ---,,10 — London Market- „ 10 

— Sprouting - „ 1 0 — Nonpareil - - „ 6 

— Walchcrcn - - „ 2 0 — Sugar-loaf - „ 6 

— White - - „ 1 0 — Wonder - • „ 10 

Adams’ new dwarf - „ 1 f» — York „ 6 
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oz. ounce ; lb. pound ; qt. quart, 


Cabbage Enfield, new early, per 

oz. 


Large Battersea 
— Imperial 
— Pomeranian 
— York 

— Drumh., lb. 3$. - 
— Scotch, lb. 3 j. 
Paignton 
Shining’ s Queen 
Spotboro’ new 
Vanack 

6 finest for succession 
Red Dutch - 
Dwarf red 
Savoy, dwarf green 
— Drumhead - 
— Globe 
— Yellow 
Couve Tronchuda 
— New curled - 
Chou de Milan, imp 
Carrot, early Mom 

Early scarlet frame 
Long Surrey 
— Orange 
— New Brunswick 
Altringham 
White Belgium- 
Cauliflower, early Engl 
Late Englisn 
— Asiatic 
— Cyprus 
Fitch’s new late 
Popart’s early Engl 
Late Dutch - 
Walcheren 
Cardoon, Spanish - 
New large purple 
Celery, soild white 
Soild red - 
• Giant red 
Giant white 
Jone’s new Matchl 
New curled Paw 
Seymour’s white- 
Wheeler’s pink - 
Large-rooted 


w 

tt 

ii 

tt 

it 

ii 

ii 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

tt 

a 

a 

tt 

a 

tt 

tt 

a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

a 

tt 

a 

it 

ii 

it 

it 

a 

it 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 


o 


s. d. 

1 0 
6 
6 

1 0 
6 
3 
3 
6 
6 

1 0 
6 

3 6 
6 
6 
6 



per oz, 


per quart. 


6 «° 
u <u 

G’-g 

I 

Gg 

0i> 
0 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 6 


0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

61 

(> 

6 


£ 

Ph 

*■* 

S 

.s 

Ph 


Chervil, curled 
Com Salad - 
Cress common - 
Triple Curled 
Golden 
Perennial Amer. per ounce. 
Water-cress - - per pa 

Cucumber, fine frame 
Fine long prickly - 
Fine Riage 
Short prickly 
Turkey, wh. or gr. 

Carter’s Champion - 
Colnev Hatch, ex. 

Cuthifrs blackspine- 
fManchester Prize 
Man of Kent.- 
Roman Emperor 
Sion House - 
Snow’s white spine 
Stewart’s Ringleader. 
Superb white spine 
Victory of England- 
Walker’s Superb 
Weedon’s frame 
Young’s Champion, &c. 
Cucumbers, 6 finest varieties 
Endive, green curled, per ounce| 
White curled 
Batavian, green 
— white 
New German 
French beans, China dw., per qt. 
Dwarf dun 
Dark dun 
— Fulmer’s - 
— Negro 
— Negro Major 
— Speckled 
— Turkey 
Runners, scarlet. 

— French Haricot 
Painted Lady - 
Turkey 

Ice plant, garnishing 
Indian Com 
Leek, London, Flag per ounce 
New Giant. 


a 


a 


it 


tt 


it 


it 


it 


tt 


it 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


it 


a 


it 


tt 


a 


tt 


it 

tt 


tt 

tt 


it 


tt 


it 


it 


it 


tt 

tt 


it 

a 


it 


it 


tt 


it 


per pa. 


s. d. 
4 
3 
0 
6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
0 
0 
6 
G 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 


9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


2 0 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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oz. ounce ; lb. pound ; qt. quart. 


Lettuce, Cos, Ady’s - per oz, 
Cos, Artichoke-leav 
— Bath. 

Bl. seeded do. - 

Broad leav. do. 

— Brighton - 
— Brown 
— Egyptian - 
— Florence 
— Green 
— Kensington - 
— Nonpareil, w. 

— Nonpareil, gr. 

— Paris 

— Snow’s matchl. 

— White 
— White winter 
Cabbage, wh. - 
— Asiatic 
— Brown Dutch 
— Drumhead - 
— Hardy Hammers 
— Malta - 
— Marseilles 
— Mogul 
— New Winter 
— New pink edged 
— Tennis ball 
Silesian, brown 
• — White 

8 Finest sorts 
Love Apple or Tomato 
Yellow 

Mallow, garnishing - pa. 

Mustard, white- - per qt. 
Onion, blood-red - - per oz. 

Deptford - 
Glope - 
— New white 
James’ keeping 
Lisbon 
New Giant 
Pickling - 
Portugal, white 
Reading - 
Silver-skinned 
Spanish, white 
— Brown 


c; 

c 

•E 

P-. 


s. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


d. 


pa packet ; bush, bushel. 


8 


per oz. 


0 ( Onion, Strasburg 

Tripoli large. - - „ 

Two-bladea early - „ 

Welch - - „ 

6 Finest sorts, 2 ounces ea. 

0 Parsley, extra curled - „ 

0 Myatt’s garnishing - „ 

0 Large-rooted - - „ 

0 Parsnip, best large - - „ 

0 Peas, early Kent - 


0 

6 

6 

0 

Gj 

0 

o| 

6 | 

0 

6 

Oi 

G 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

0, 

oi 

S' 

s 

3, 

0 

6 

6 

6! 


- per qt. 


Early frame 

— itay- 

— Prince Albert 

— Shilling’s Grotto 

— Race-horse - 

— Warwick - 

— Charlton, 2d early- 

— Bishop’s dwarf - 

— Champion of England 
Later sorts 
Carter’s Lilliputian 

— New Colossus - 

— Victoria 
Glory of England - 
Marrow, dwarf w h. 

— Dwarf green 

— Tall white - 

— Tall green 
Woodford’s green 
Victoria - 
Knigh’s marow, d. 
Matchless Marrow - 
Redman’s Imperial 
Groom’s superb 
Prussian blue 
Queen of the dwarfs 
Scimitar - 
10 best for succession 


» 


» 




a 


a 


a 


a 


9 Potato early - - -per pa. 

9 Late - - - - „ 

6 Silver-skin Dutch - „ 

9 Purslain, gr. or gold per oz. 
9 Radish, long frame - per qt. 
G Wood’s new frame - „ 

6 • Early Scarlet - - „ 

9 Early short topt - „ 

G Rong Salmon - - „ 

6 White Naples - - „ 

D 1 


s. 


1 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 


2 

‘ 1 
15 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


d. 

6 

9 

6 

6 

0 

3 

4 
4 
3 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
9 
9 
8 
0 
0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 
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oz. ounce ; qt. quart. 



pa. packet ; bush, bushel. 



Kadish Red Turnip 
White Turnip - 
Mixed Turnip 
New Olive 
Spanish, black 
Rampion, pa 3 d 
Rhubarb, Victoria - 
Tobolsk, &c. &c. 
Salsafy - 

Scandix bulbosa, root 
Scorzonera - 
Sea Kail - 
Skirret - 
Sorrel - 
Spinach round 
Prickly 

Broad Flanders 
New Zealand 


per qt. 


tt. d. 

2 6 Basil, Bush per oz. Is. 


per qt. 
per oz. 


- per qt. 


per oz. 


* Carter’s Victoria Pea warranted 
superior in size and flavour to any other. 


Squash, fine mixed - per pa. 
Turnip, early Dutch per oz. 

Early Mousetail - „ 

— Snowball - - „ 

— Nonsuch - - „ 

— Stone or stubble - „ 
— Large white - „ 

Yellow Altringham - „ 

— Maltese - - „ 

— Stone - - - „ 

— Swedish „ 

Teltau, German - - „ 

Vegetable Marrow per pa 


SWEET HERBS, &c. 


Balm per oz. 1*. per pa. 
Basil, sweet „ 1*. „ 


6 Borage „ 

6 Buglos „ 

2 Burnet „ 

2 Capsicum „ 

0 Chilis „ 

0 Clary „ 

0 Fennel „ 

C Florence Fennel 
6 Hyssop ,, 
6 Lavender 


per pa. 


0 Marjoram, pot,, 
8 — Sweet 


6 Marigold, pot 
0 Rosemary 
0 Rue 

0 Wormwood 
G Sage 

Savorv, Sum 
— Winter 
Thvme 


Tobacco (fumigating) 


ROOTS, PLANTS, &c. 


The Prices variable. 


3 Artichokes - - per bush. 

3 Asparagus, all sorts per 100 
3 Garlic - - per lb. j 

3 Horse Radish - - per doz. ! 

2 Mushroom Spawn - per bush. 
6 Potatoe, early forcing - 

6 Late varieties 
New ditto - 
Rhubarb Roots, all sorts, each. 
Shallots - - - per lb. 

Sea Kale - - per 100 

3 Strawberry Plants - - „ 

3 Raspberry Plants - - „ 
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AGRI-IIORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


or 

WESTERN INDIA. 


The Society beg to announce that they have made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Page & Sou, of Southampton, for 
the arrival of a large assortment of fresh Culinary Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds at three periods of the year, viz., in 
March, June, and September ; and as they will be dispatched 
by the Overland Route, it is confidently expected that they 
will arrive in such fresh condition as to ensure their giving 
satisfaction. 


Vegetable Seeds. 

Per 

ounce. 

Vegetable Seeds. 

Per 

ounce. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Cabbage, Sugar loaf • 

1 

0 

0 

Long Prickly Cucumber 

0 

8 

0 

Do. Drumhead - 

- 1 

0 

0 

London Mag Leek 

• I 

0 

0 

Do. Nonpareil 

1 

0 

0 

Paris Cos Lettuce 

- - 1 

0 

0 

Do. Large York 

- 1 

0 

0 

White Cabbage Lettuce - 

- 1 

0 

0 

Do. Red for Pickling 

1 

0 

0 

Brown Dutch do. 

1 

0 

0 

Cauliflower, Early - 

- 2 

0 

0 

Malta, or Drumhead do. 

- 1 

0 

0 

Do. Late 

2 

0 

0 

Mustard - 

0 

8 

0 

Red Beet - 

- 1 

0 

0 ! 

Common Parsley 

- 0 

8 

0 

Turnip rooted do. 

1 

0 

0 j 

Fine Curled do. 

0 

8 

0 

Early white Malta Brocoli 

• 1 

4 

0! 

Noll Koll - 

- 1 

0 

0 

White Cape do. 

1 

4 

<)i 

Spinach, Prickly 

0 

8 

0 

Pine White Celery - 

- 1 

0 

O' 

Do. Round 

- 9 

8 

0 

Do. Red do. 

1 

0 

0 ! 

Turnip, Red and White - 

1 

0 

0 

Page’s Giant White do. 

- 1 

0 

o| 

Radishes Of sorts 

- 1 

0 

0 

Turnip rooted do. 

1 

0 

0: 

Tomato, Large 

1 

0 

0 

Common Cress 

- 0 

8 

Oi 

Peas and Beans, lib- 

- 2 

0 

0 

Vegetable Marrow 

0 

8 

oj 
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FLOWER SEEDS * 

A packet containing 40 Sorts ------- - Rs. 5 0 0 

Ditto ditto 20 ditto - - * - - • " * » 2 8 0 

In the above assortment of Flower Seeds, are contained the following varieties, viz., 


ANNUALS BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS. 


Indigenous flower seeds collected in the Deccan and Concan, 
or produced in the Society’s Gardens, most of which are 
highly prized by European Horticulturists, may be supplied 
on requisition, at 2 annas a packet of each species. They 
may be forwarded from the Society’s office by the Overland 
Mail, the parties being charged for freight, packing, &c., 
which generally amounts to from Rupees 4 to 8. 


The society has always on sale at the Garden and at Kurkee 
near Poona the following* : — 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


4 . 

5 . 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


A large assortment of Ornamental Shrubs in pots, per dozen 
Perennial standard and climbing Plants in pots, per dozen • 
French Egyptian, and China Orange Seedlings - 
Grafted Mangoes - ditto * 

Ditto Pumaloes * ditto 

Mocha and Ceylon Coffee Plants - ditto ” • 


Cinnamon Plants - 
Nutmeg ditto 


ditto - 
ditto 


Rs. 

» 

M 

» 

t* 

n 

» 

>» 


6 0 0 
6 0 0 
10 0 0 
24 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
28 0 0 
28 0 0 


ROOTED CUTTINGS AND YOUNG PLANTS. 

May be forwarded in cases to members at any of the 
out stations ; and specimens of rare plants of peculiar interest 
may be had on application to the Secretary, as he may be 
able to procure them from the Gardens or from correspond- 
ing members. 

Town Hall, Bombay, \ H. J. BARR, Captain, and . 

1 st June , 1848. J Secretary to the Society . 

* N.B. Lists of the names of each kind of the above Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs, 

may be seen on application to the Secretary in the Town Hail, or the Super- 
intendent of the Society’s Garden at Sewree. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Rupees 15, payable in the month 

of March. 

The usualgdeduction of 25 per cent, will be made from the above-mentioned prices 
of all articles purchased by Subscribers. 
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THE 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF MADRAS. 


The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Madras was es- 
tablished on the 15 th July 1835, chiefly by the exertions of 
Dr. Wight. Its success has been most gratifying, and its 
sphere of usefulness is now widely extended. 

The Garden at present occupies a space of about 12 acres, 
originally granted by Government. A large portion is laid out 
as an ornamental pleasure ground, forming an agreeable prome- 
nade for the public, and the remainder is devoted to nurseries 
for the propagation of such trees, shrubs, and plants as are in 
general request. An extension of the nursery for seedlings and 
cuttings is now in progress, with the view of forming a ground 
work for a system of practical Indian Arboriculture and of en- 
abling the Society to meet public demands. 

The number of ordinary Members fluctuates from 80 to 100, 
besides 4 .Honorary and 2 Extraordinary. An extensive corres- 
pondence is maintained with Botanists, Planters and Agricultur- 
ists, in various parts of the w r orld. Large importations of seeds 
are made annually from the Cape of Good Hope and England 
— these are distributed gratuitously to Members, and also to the 
poorer classes, Ryots, Pensioners and Market Gardeners. 

Annual shows of Horticultural produce take place, which are 
numerously attended — and on these occasions medals and pecu- 
niary rewards are awarded to successful exhibitors, many of whom 
are Natives. 

A Subscription of Rupees 7 per Quarter entitles a Member to 
a large supply Annually of Flower and Vegetable Seeds suited 
to the climate. Grafts of Fruit trees and shrubs are also dis- 
tributed to Subscribers according to the available stock in the 
Garden. 

Memorandum . — All Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the Society’s 
Garden will be shown every attention, although they may not be 
Subscribing Members. On Tuesday Evening, with the permission 
of the Right Honorable the Governor, the Garrison Band attends 
at the Gardens, and seats arc arranged for Visitors. 
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